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Arms to Plan 


HE emotional fear that the British defence programme. is 

unwisely ambitious is again abroad. It can hardly have been 
the Prime Minister’s intention to give it wider currency, but that 
has in fact been done by his speech in the defence debate last week. 
Mr Churchill’s motives are easy to guess. He believes that the “ war- 
mongering” charge did the Conservative party great harm at the 
election, and he is anxious to provide no basis on which Labour in 
opposition might sustain the charge. He has therefore sought not 
merely to emphasise the continuity of defence policy in principle but 
also to avoid any suggestion that his Government is immediately 
speeding up the programme in practice. On these calculations, the 
former administration could not be attacked for being too slow 
with rearmament ; indeed, there was even a temptation to side with 
its critics. ‘“‘ By accident, perhaps, not from the best of motives,” it 
appeared that Mr Bevan “ happened to be right.” He had said that 
all the £1,250 million which Mr Gaitskell’s Budget provided for 
defence would not be spent this year, and—Mr Churchill announced 
—it will not in fact be spent. 


This is, politically, a clever intervention in the Labour party’s 
internal disputes though it deals too kindly with Mr Bevan, who 
resigned because he thought that the taxpayer ought to go on meeting 
the full cost of false teeth and glasses provided under the national 
health service. He argued that this could be done painlessly, without 
increasing taxation, because defence expenditure would fall below the 
Budget estimate. In essentials, Mr Bevan’s plea was for a milder 
Budget. All that has happened since has shown that in fact the Budget 
was too mild. It has still encouraged inflation even though defence 
expenditure has been lower than was planned. If the Government had 
spent more—whether on armaments as Mr Gaitskell hoped or on 
teeth and glasses as Mr Bevan wished—the inflation and the con- 
sequent congestion of the economy would have been so much the 
greater. The extra inflation would be the consequence not of rearma- 
ment but of an economic policy that Mr Bevan certainly showed no 
desire to improve. The idea that his irresponsibility was in truth 
foresight is a fantasy that served Mr Churchill well in debate but not 
one that he can seriously wish to encourage. 


The Prime Minister did not indicate how far rearmament is falling 
behind the intended programme but, reassuringly, he treated it as the 
sort of lag that always occurs in a munitions programme. At this stage 
there need be no serious cause for alarm if expenditure on arms 
production, development and defence works proved to be 10 or even 
20 per cent smaller than the £700 million planned for the current year. 
Such initial slowness in no way shows that the programme was mis- 
conceived or that it will be beyond the capacity of the country. The 
reasons for the lag are administrative rather than economic. Specifi- 
cations take longer to work out and contracts are settled more slowly 
than the defence departments first assume. The debate last week 
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produced important evidence that delays have occurred 
partly because the standards set for some equipment are 
unnecessarily high. Greater realism in specifications, and 
more willingness to accept good equipment in production 
rather than wait until slightly improved models on the 
drawing board are produced would speed up rearmament 
and reduce its cost. 


This is the opportunity for the better administration 
that the Conservative party promised to the electors. But 
it touches only the soft skin of the rearmament problem. 
lhe hard core lies in economic policy. The crucial cause 
for concern is that, because the economy is too congested, 
production for defence may be prevented from getting 
into its proper stride in 1952 and 1953. Total expendi- 
ture on defence was to rise in the next financial year to 
about £1,600 million. As a result of higher prices and 
of the lag in the current year, that estimate ought now to 
be raised, perhaps to as much as {£1,800 million, to 
maintain the programme. And the greater part of the 
increased expenditure—probably £300 million or more 
—will constitute an additional demand for the products 
of the engineering industries. Many of the factories from 
which this output must come are already struggling 
desperately against shortages of materials. Many are 
failing to build up their manpower as they must if they 
are to hit the production targets of 1952 ; in particular, 
the aircraft industry has made a very slow start towards 
expanding its labour-force. Unless manpower, materials 
and equipment can be turned to defence work at a much 
faster pace than is now in prospect, next year’s rearma- 
ment achievement will fall far behind the plans. 


x 


The defence debate has brought this possibility back 
to public attention, but it is in no way new. There never 
was any reason for thinking that the defence programme 
would succeed in “its purpose if it was treated 
as a net addition to the demands on the British economy 
—if the Government was content to hope that the extra 
burden could be shouldered without any noticeable dis- 
turbance to the country’s normal life. The difficulties 
and delays that now threaten do not prove that Britain 
cannot afford so many arms. At the most, defence will 
absorb next year 1§ per cent of the net national income, 
compared with §1 per cent at the peak of the war. Plainly 
an effort of this size is within the capacity of the economy 
and can moreover be made by an economy still devoted 
to its major peacetime responsibilities—including the 
balancing of its overseas trade. The task is formidable, 
but it is still three-quarters peace. There is little direct 
connection between the amount of Britain’s arms pro- 
duction and the size of its dollar deficit. There is the 
closest connection between the dollar deficit and infla- 
tion, but the defence programme can lead to further 
inflation and economic disaster only if the Government 
fails at this stage to recognise that, when total production 
cannot be quickly increased and exports must be ex- 
panded, the resources for defence must be spared from 
the men and materials now providing goods for normal 
civilian consumption. There have to be cuts, there has 
to be some reduction from the current standard of living 
of a country that is drawing on its capital and oversea 
borrowing. But in size they are not cuts that will cripple 
the economy and they do not need to fall where they 
will cause real distress. 


The critical question remains as it always was. It is 
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not whether this country can afford so ma: 


a 
whether it really needs so many. And on th): ; a te 
all has happened to strengthen the argumen:. «j:h whieh 
Mr Bevan’s friends made so poor a showing jy. moni 
ago. Conceivably, if all the present plans 0! ;he United 
States are carried out, the West in two or thr: years may 
be dangerously over-armed. But as yet the \\ ost remaing 
dangerously weak. And if the need for gresier military 
strength to deter Russian aggression is ac. pted at aj 
then plainly the risks of war will be sma!\r the mop. 
quickly the necessary strength is built Evervens 
must hope that the West’s arms can be put 0 a care and 
maintenance footing before they are as bic as js poy 
planned, but this hope affords no ground tever for 
contracting the efforts of 1952 and 1953. 

This responsibility attaches to the free world as , 
whole. If there is any serious argument for reducing the 
British programme, it can only be on the cround thy 
this country’s contribution to common delence is dis. 
proportionately large. It is true that Britain is makin 
greater sacrifices, in relation to its resources and its 
difficulties, than almost any other country. ur before that 
is regretted, ong must ask how it happens. |s it not the 
inevitable consequence of the part in world «airs that the 


British people are trying, by general agreement, to play ? 
This country still shares with the United States the 
responsibilities of leadership in the West. It is the 
function of British as well as of American rearma- 
ment to reassure the smaller and weaker countries. For 
all its strength and determination, the United States is 
still a long way from Europe. Dollar aid is not every- 


thing. The willingness of the smaller countries to make 


their own contributions to defence does noi depend on 
the United States alone. Their confidence in face of 
the nerve-testing diplomacy of cold war, and of the dis- 
ruptive tactics of Communist oppositions at home, 


depends on the impression of strength given by both of 
the main powers in the western world, by Britain as wel 
as America. Even if this country had been rash to under- 
take so much, there would be powerfu! reasons fot 
sticking to it now. Britain is not the only county 
suffering from inflation, with a deficit in the balance of 


payments to close and stumbling in its defence effort. 
Some European countries probably could and should 
have set themselves a bigger programme in (he first place. 
But relaxation here would quickly be taken by them 4 
justification for doing even less themselves. | he conclu: 
sion of the burden-sharing exercise may be ‘v2! in cafty- 
ing out its present programme Britain is ©" tled to 2 


bigger share of American aid mext year. Bui any cut m 


the British programme would mean a lessening of the 
collective effort, not a shift of burdens. 

The conclusion, however unpalatable. jescapable 
for all except those who sided with Mr Be) 1 [rom ue 
start. Unless Russian policy changes, no ng down 
of the defence programme ought to be acccpicd for {0 
next eighteen months at least. Economics may be 
possible in some types of equipment, bu ‘oO! others 
minimum needs are probably greater {Was = 
calculated. On balance the programme is p:obably st 
about right. It remains as possible to exc ic, and 
necessary, as it was when it was introduced |ss' 'eruat): 

It can be carried out on time if the other ~ —s 

10t 


the economy are kept within reasonablc- ‘ 
—limits. That is the primary task of the G vernment 
economic policy. With political courage, se 
obtained on time, hitaed 


rity can be 


to plan. 
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Mobs without Masters 


O one can envy the ordinary citizen of Cairo or 
N Teheran, the person who likes to do business as 
ysual and jead a quiet life. In both capitals a govern- 
ment that has won popularity by a policy of ardent 
rationalism is in danger of losing the control that is the 
essence of authority, and people who claim to be its sup- 
porters are trying to dictate the tempo of events. In 
Cairo they are demanding that the Wafd government 
shall either lead the “liberation militia ”°—which for 
sake of prudence, it had taken over—into immediate and 
violent action against Britain, or that it shall hand over 
control of the militia units to reckless men. - In Teheran, 
i nationalist body called-the Toilers’ Party, reinforced 
by well-organised and excited bands of school children, 
has been allowed, if not encouraged, to wreck the offices 
of the opposition press and perform other acts of mob 
violence which have caused an uncomfortably large con- 
course of the opposition to take sanctuary in the Majlis 
building. Two cabinets that are both rabidly nationalist 
are caught in the backwash of their own vehemence. 

Their predicament demonstrates that the Middle East 
nationalism of today can turn into a Frankenstein 
monster, and is quite different from the nationalism of 
the nineteen-twenties with which it mistakenly shares a 
label. Nationalism then was identifiable with 
patriotism ; it was a purely political creed. It aimed at 
getting rid of alien tutelage and if it caused a breakdown 


of public order in the process it left the alien rulers to 
clear up the mess. Today, when the two duties of proving 
nationalist loyalty and of keeping order fall on the same 
personalities, nationalism and patriotic duty may well 
conflict. Here is the problem that confronts both Dr 
Mossadegh and Nahas Pasha. 


Their situation is further complicated by the fact that 


the nationalism of 1951 contains an ingredient not pre-. 


sent in the brand that their generation created when it 
was young. The Arab nationalism of thirty years ago, 
which was reared on the pap of missionary education in 
Syria and educated on President Wilson’s fourteen points, 
was a mixture of xenophobia and of religion, but it was 
conditioned and shaped by an ancient social order. 
Today nationalism remains anti-foreign but with this 
distinction: whereas its forerunner was merely hostile 
to the foreigner on the spot and regarded distant powers 
such as the United States as genial and tolerable, the 
nationalism of the fifties is directed against all foreign- 
ts, Westerners and Russians alike. Likewise, it is still 
fired by religious emotions, as is evident in the strength 
of the Moslem Brotherhood in Egypt and in Mullah 
Kashani’ power in Persia; but it is also propelled by a 
third and new force, social discontent. 

, At present this mobilised social discontent is discern- 
ible only ‘0. Egypt and Persia. Elsewhere in the Arab 
World it has not yet appeared, either because the 


«andalo: ' gulf between feudal landlord and miserable 
- has closed—as in Lebanon and, to a lesser extent, 
rig ~or because communications are still so bad 
nigh nderdog remains unaware that his conditions 
Sess mproved. In the matter of social awakening 
Medile . 48 usual, some way ahead of the rest of the 


ear Sp. As a theatre of operations during the war, 
> Principal towns and the whole of the Nile delta 


were shown visible evidence of the relative equality 
between officer and other ranks in armies of various 
nationalities ; it was much influenced also by Hitler’s 
radio propaganda during his advances in Africa, when 
he proclaimed that he was about to divide the large 
estates. Moreover, it is experiencing a net fall—not a 
rise—in its living conditions, on account of the catas- 
trophic annual increase of population. Not only its town 
proletariat but also its peasantry, at least in Lower Egypt, 
have therefore one ear turned towards left-wing ideas. 


In Persia, though similar sentiments are far less 
widespread because the country is so large and com- 
munications are so bad, they are common in the towns, 
where the nearness of Russia has encouraged them to 
spread. In the neighbourhood of the few industrial 
towns, such as Teheran and Isfahan, they have also begun 
to percolate to a surrounding circle of peasants. But 
in both Egypt and Persia the chief causes of social discon- 
tent are the broken promises and the inefficiency of the 
landlord class that is supposed to be concentrating 
attention and revenue upon development plans. The 
unparalleled corruption and self-seeking of senior mem- 
bers of the Wafd in Egypt, and the non-fulfilment by 
successive governments in Persia of the much publicised 
Seven Year Plan have done more to spread unrest than 
have any efforts of Communist propaganda. A rapid 
expansion of left-wing sympathies has therefore been a 
main feature of 1951. People who are neither logical, 
nor even reflective, have allowed this social struggle to 
merge with the nationalist campaign so that the distinc- 
tion between the two has become blurred. Once this 
happens, how is a government of pashas to determine 
which part of a shouting crowd to encourage and which 
to quell ? 

. 


There is a tried recipe for overcoming this predica- 
ment. It is to whip up old-fashioned nationalism to a 
volume that blankets the social discontent. The method 
is almost bound to succeed among emotional peoples so 
long as there are plenty of irritants to stimulate the 
necessary nationalist fervour. In Egypt the presence of 
the British troops is just such an irritant ; and in Persia, 
the presence of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has 
hitherto done the Persian ruling class the same service. 
The argument is still being used. “Agents” of the 
“former company” are being blamed for events ; but 
the theme has lost its potency now that the oil company 
has no employees left in the country. Whether the 
Persian landlord politician will be able to mask his 
inefficiency without this scapegoat will be shown in 19§2. 


One lesson can be drawn forthwith. In the two coun- 
tries which are the chief victims of this confused and 
two-headed nationalism, the present governing class has 
no urge to get out of its difficulty. To do so might be 
to jump from the frying pan of nationalism into the fire 
of a revolution that would destroy its privileges. Yet, 
the longer the present confusion reigns the more difficult 
will it be to divert the streams of nationalist and socialist 
emotion into separate channels and to work out a 
domestic policy for meeting their demands separately. 
Already the job is beyond the ability of any government 
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of the usual stamp. There is every indication that the 
present confusion will never be resolved by peaceful 
means, unless there emerges a character with the skill 
and moral courage to seek the backing of the merchant 
and small trader who want to pursue their peaceful tasks, 
and to start getting his way by using force and instilling 
fear. The word character is used in the singular because 
a junta is not a likely development in the Middle East. 
There are reflective and sober groups of people available, 
particularly in Egypt ; but, as soon as they meet in con- 
clave, the overriding thought in each man’s mind turns 
to what other people are thinking of him, and the 
moral courage that is the essence of statesmanship is 
immediately stultified. What is needed is a dictator, a 
new Kemal. Unfortunately, the job he needs to do has 
grown so huge and difficult that there are no signs of 
such a man emerging. 

These depressing portents point to an equally depress- 
ing conclusion. A period of rot is in store for both Egypt 
and Persia, and nothing but action from the outside world 
can hope to arrest it. No such gesture is immediately 
likely to come from Russia, which seems to be well con- 
tent to let “ nationalism ” fester. Either the crisis remains 
unresolved or else it shifts to western shoulders ; if the 
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west wants change of an organised kind, it my; o; ee 

it. The methods of doing so are few. 2p. 4 
attractive. The most fashionable—whict |, na 
adopted faute de mieux by all the oil comprniec_;. 


15, 195) 


" : ues— 
pay over money in royalties, grants-in-aid |; eae 4 
ruling classes which have hitherto used it bad): and ther 
after to hope that these will in time grow sate.\. and er: 
mature and readier to take advice. A secon.| and ang 
old-fashioned choice is to seize some of the ©>xtrols an 
to operate them efficiently, but in the tee: «; popular 
hostility. Such a course of action merely stimulates new 
waves of nationalism. A third choice—that aciopted by the 
British Government in Persia—is to remove the jrritan: 
and to leave social discontent to work the chinge. This 
policy means trusting to luck that the gover: ment which 
emerges from the process will be less, noi more, yp. 
friendly and dangerous to western security than jt 
predecessor. A further choice is to begin | ngmaking 
—to select, groom and discreetly help into power a local 
dictator. The word has a nasty sound in western ears 
but is it so harmful in a part of the world where “demo. 
cracy” has failed to produce even security? Once 
nationalism has run away with government, it can 


checked only by a personality capable of mastering both, 


ba] 


Two Courses in Korea 


W ITH a fortnight to go before negotiations for a 
truce in Korea based on the present fighting line 
either succeed or fail, public opinion in the free 
world faces two prospects, each full of difficulty and 
intricacy. If there is a truce the whole political argument 
about Korea’s. future will flare up again within the 
United Nations camp ; if not, fighting will be resumed 
more bitterly than ever. Public opinion in those nations 
that bear the burden on the battlefield will then ask: 
What is this war about? It is worth the sacrifice ? 
Already this attitude is so widespread that it raises the 
question whether the western democracies are not court- 
ing disaster in keeping armies of national service troops 
engaged in a war which the enemy may still intensify, 
without any of the official explaining and exhorting 
which their governments have regarded in the past 
as essential for sustaining wartime morale. In this 
country public indifference to the issue in Korea 
is due to the belief in Whitehall that on this 
subject silence -is golden and that any unsealing 
of ministerial lips will only disclose, and thereby 
exacerbate, basic differences of policy between London 
and Washington. The situation is certainly delicate, 
yet it is doubtful whether a frank discussion of Allied 
war aims in Korea can be-as dangerous as a course of 
concealment and evasion of vital issues. 

To explain Korean war aims is difficult partly because 
1951 has produced a basic change in strategy with no 
corresponding alteration of political purpose. There have 
so far been three phases of development. In the first 
the political aim was simply to drive the North Korean 
invaders from South Korea and restore the Republic to 
the territory it had previously held; the strategy was 
limited to this purpose. Then, after the success of the 
Inchon landing and the rout of the North Korean forces, 
the United Nations Assembly (with the United States 
and Britain both sponsoring the resolution) authorised 
the military occupation of the whole of Korea as a pre- 


liminary to a political amalgamation of north and south 
on terms to be decided by the United Nations ; General 
MacArthur’s advance to the Yalu was in conformity with 
this intention. It ended in disaster and, though the 
Allied ‘retreat was later turned to victory, a decision was 
taken by all the governments concerned not to attempt 
a fresh advance further north than the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the thirty-eighth parallel. Thus the allied 
High Command was restricted in its strategy, not only by 
the prohibition of air or naval action against the territory 


- of China, but also by a prohibition of any serious offen- 


sive into North Korea. The declared political purpose, 
however, has not been modified to correspond with the 
restriction of military operations. The United Nations 
resolution of October, 1950, remains the Allies’ last 
public word on policy. Until it is explicitly repudiated 
members are committed to working for a united Korea 


and not for the original aim of restoring anc rehabilitat- 
ing the South Koreans. 
The idea of a united Korea has now a quite different 


significance from what it had in October, 150, when tt 
was assumed that the Communist Pyongyan;, covernment 
had suffered irrevocable defeat and was elim nated as a 
authority. To unify Korea with Allied occupation of the 
whole country would*have meant enforcing the prewal 
United Nations proposals for nation-wide ¢!<<\10ns undet 
UN supervision. It was because the Neoith Koreans 
rejected these proposals that South Korea alone wis 
deemed to have qualified for recognition by -ountries out 
side the Soviet bloc. Both governments al\\ 1s claimed 
to be the sole legal rulers of the peninsula «nd declan 
their desire for unification ; but North Kerea refu 

amalgamation except on terms which would vive casut 

Communist predominance. This obstac’ ‘© union 
remains today. The Communists, in contro! 0! the north, 
have no reason to with the sout! except 
their own terms. The Allies by their military cffors 
have cleared the south of the enemy, but they have no 
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rower to make the Communists in the north do anything 
except by accepting their fundamental demands. If the 
Allies proceed on the principle that a peace settlement 
should be based on the unification of Korea, they are 
sursuing an aim that can only be attained by conceding 
in reality, if not in form, what the war has been fought 
i prevent ~Communist domination of the peninsula. 


This outcome, however, is far from unattractive to 
those who. without having any sympathies with Com- 
munism, are convinced that the game in Korea is not 
worth the candle, that the war means a most serious 
diversion 2nd attrition of forces which should be available 
for the defence of the west, and that the best course now 
is to get out and cut losses with as little loss of face as 
possible. They argue that the peninsula is not strategically 
vital to the free world and cannot, in the long run, be kept 


— 


out of the Communist orbit. They contend that enough 
has been done to demonstrate that acts of aggression 
cannot be committed with impunity. This war, it is said, 


benefits only the Soviet Government, which is not in- 
volved in the fighting and obtains by it both the strategic 
attrition of the west and increased dependence of China 


in the Russian alliance. Therefore the western powers 
should extricate themselves from the strategic morass and 
avoid any commitment that might again sink them in it. 
For good measure it is added that, if the Allies were to 
withdraw their protection from South Korea and allow 
the Communists to seize it there would be no serious 
adverse equences for the free world ; there might 
even be a gain, for Korea might become an object of 
rivalry between Peking and Moscow. 
“ 


Such considerations are reinforced in London by 
regard fog the attitude of India, which has become more 
and more sympathetic to China. The view now appears 
to prevail in Delhi that China has some kind of right to 
order the affairs of what the Japanese formerly called 
“Greater East Asia,” except where India considers that 
is Own national interests ate involved. According to a 
recent statement by the Indian Ambassador to China, the 
“hve elements ” of Communist China’s special concern 
are Formosa, Tibet, Indo-China, Korea and Japan, but 
Peking’s aspirations do not extend to Burma, Siam, 
Malaya or Indonesia. Whether this comforting belief, 
“icouraged by the Chinese Communists, is well-founded 
ot merely the product of wishful thinking, it actually 
determines Indian policy. This detachment of the Indians 
from the United Nations cause not only threatens the 
unity of the Commonwealth, but it has also helped Com- 
munist propaganda by making the action of the United 
Nations appear as a European-American interference in 
Asian affairs. Some experienced observers draw the 
Conclusion that Britain cannot afford to continue a policy 
which is so mfsunderstood and criticised in Asia. 

These are weighty arguments, but there is much to be 
‘ud on the other side. The alternative policy is to refuse 
any settlement which does not preserve the independence 
ofthe South, making any future unification of the country 
‘ondition:! on the free consent of South Korea, This 
pucy would involve building up strength to enable it to 
old its own against a new Communist aggression and 
“ing It guarantees for the future against attack either 
e ‘hina or Russia. There are three main arguments in 

our of this course. 

The first is that to abandon the South now, after all 
aS happened (and after so many South Koreans 
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have rendered themselves liable to reprisals) would 
undermine confidence in promises of UN or Anglo- 
American support anywhere in the East. If the nations 
that went to the aid of South Korea were to quit their 
task without the compulsion of decisive military defeat, 
who would be so foolish as ever again to trust them ? 
This war, on which the eyes of the whole world have 
been fixed, cannot be treated simply as a local issue ; its 
outcome will affect the balance of political forces every- 
where, and the British public has recently seen in Persia 
and Egypt a striking example of how a public humiliation 
in one area may cause trouble to break out in another. 
Failure of the Allies in Korea would be a signal for 
even graver forward moves of Communism. 


The adverse political effect of any capitulation (how- 
ever disguised) would be strongest of all in Japan. Com- 
munist control of South Korea would seriously endanger 
the relations of the free world with Japan as established 
by the San Francisco treaty and the American-Japanese 
security pact. Strategically it would make Japan much 
harder to defend in war, and economically it would 
greatly increase the pressure the Soviet-Chinese bloc 
is already able to apply to Tokyo by its control of Asian 
continental markets. As Britain has endorsed the 
American plan for assuring Japan’s security and inde- 
pendence, factors relevant to its defence must be given 
their due weight in British policy over Korea. 


The third consideration—the most important of all for 
British statesmen—is the effect in the United States to be 
expected from failure in Korea after the war has cost the 
American people more than 100,000 casualties. To an 
extent quite insufficiently realised in this country, the 
policy of containing Communism while avoiding a world 
war has been staked on this campaign. The war has 
been deliberately limited by a self-restraint which, for a 
nation of such immense potential strength as America, 
has been remarkable. In this campaign, enemy aircraft 
leave and return to their Manchurian bases in perfect 
safety. Chinese anti-aircraft batteries on the north bank 
of the Yalu do not trouble even to use camouflage, so 
confident are they that the Americans will not dare to 
attack them. Such restraint has been based on the 
confidence of Americans in the Administration’s claim 
that the United Nation’s purpose can be achieved 
without extending the war. But if the war were to 
look like ending either in military defeat or in a political 
fiasco, the whole basis of the policy so far pursued would 
be called in question. Failure would leave the American 
people profoundly embittered, and if European govern- 
ments could plausibly be accused of having contributed 
to it by defection, the wrath directed against them might 
shake the foundations of the Atlantic Pact and relations 
with this country. A British correspondent in Washington 
recently reported that President Truman’s policy on 
Korea was opposed by a combination of those who 
wanted more war and those who wanted less war—that 
is to say, of the MacArthurites on the one hand, and on 
the other, of the neo-isolationists who would quit, not 
only the Asian mainland, but also Europe. These are 
possibilities which must be taken into account when there 
is. talk of cutting losses in the war. Despite all the 
dangers and embarrassments involved in a determined 
maintenance of the original Allied objectives, they are 
less grave than the consequences which, whether in Asia, 
Europe or America, may be expected to follow from any 
acceptance of defeat in Korea. 
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Practical Planning 


HE development plans that local planning 

authorities are now submitting for Ministerial 
approval have so far attracted little attention. Possibly 
the public feels that any planning worth the name Is 
today done in Whitehall, and that any large scheme 
emanating from a local council is more likely to be a 
pretty pastime than a serious proposition. Since the end 
of the war there has been a flood of plans for the renova- 
tion of town and countryside which have been quietly 
pigeon-holed because they were too ambitious. Many 
people seem to suppose that the new plans are of the 
same kind, and they reflect that increasing stringencies, 
especially in the field of public finance, make this an 
inauspicious time for their appearance. 


The local development plans in fact deserve to be 
taken more seriously than this. They have an immediate 
import in their detailed proposals for the first five years, 
and particularly in their programmes for the compulsory 
acquisition of land. These first steps, however, can be 
justified or opposed only by reference to the wider aims 
of the plans. It is, therefore, the purpose of this article 
to review the general nature of development plans and 
to make some comments on the way they have been 
constructed. Potentially, at least, the form of planning 
which they introduce can make an enormous difference 
to the social and economic geography of Britain. The 
development plans, unlike the planning blueprints which 
have preceded them, are statutory schemes, and, when 





No Education Rate | 


The wonderful activity of our manufacturing districts 
. . 1S just now expending itself on philanthropical agita- 
tions to improve the education of children.... ~ 
main principle of Manchester’s plan ... is to “levy an 
equable rate on property for the support of free schools.” 
The proposed State schooling is only intended to 
instruct children in the use of language and in some 
preliminary arts, and every person admits that children 
require to be taught the knowledge that their parents and 
predecessors have acquired. But the practical question 
is, whether that can be done by levying a rate on property 
by Act of Parliament. And the answer seems to be found 
in the fact, that it has not hitherto or heretofore been 
anywhere done by any such means. No schools attempt 
to teach, with the least success, the knowledge that is 
got by actually handling the plough, working at the loom, 
or “going down to the deep in great ships.” All these 
kinds of practical acquaintance with the material world, 
or rather practical habits, are handed down from one 
generation of workers to another, improved by each suc- 
cessive generation, as new wants arise to develop new 
faculties, mew skill, new habits, and new arts, of the 
coming of which no man is aware. How, then, can it be 
provided for by levying a rate on property to establish 
schools, in which the children are, as the rule, taught 
something different from, and even at variance with, the 
habits they must form in order to get a living? How 
can Parliament conduce to the development of these 
faculties in the practical workers by which the face of 
society is changed ? The bulk of their knowledge and 
skill is transmitted from generation to generation, in 
many cases, without the intervention of any school teach- 
ing, and in others with only some preliminary teaching 
that serves to convey to youth the means of learning. 


The Economist 


December 13, 1851 
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approved, will have the force of law. They represent a 
fact,.the first serious attempt to formulate CONSistent 


policies for exercising the enormous new Powers loaded 
on local authorities by the 1947 Town and Country 
Planning Act. Moreover, they are at least intended 1 
be realistic. A development plan covers a twenty-year 
period ; it is accompanied by a programme map setting 
out the stages (up to § years, §-20 years, and, for excep- 
tional schemes, more than 20 years) in which its pro- 
posals are expected to be realised. The plan must 
revised at least once in five years. These arrangements 
are calculated to discourage head-in-the-air planning, 
and to avoid the uncertainties among landowners ang 
others caused by amorphous public plans. To that exten: 
they are to be welcomed, although the method jg po 
without its drawbacks. 

The general objectives and procedures of develop- 
ment plans have recently been well set out in , 
pamphlet* written by the planning officer for Middle. 
sex. The planners’ aims are “to promote what js 
desirable, to assimilate what is inevitable, and to fore. 
stall what is objectionable” and the author appreciates 
that the best foundation for a evelopment plan is “, 
common recognition that it is good and will improve the 
conditions in which we live.” How far will the plans now 
appearing satisfy this criterion ? 

As yet, about fifty plans have reached the Minister's 
desk and most of the rest will be submitted by March 
31st next. The second stage is the holding of a public 
local inquiry to deal with objections—a few such 
inquiries have already taken place—and in the final stage 
the plans will be approved by the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government, with or without 
amendment. There is a difference in procedure for 
counties and county boroughs. The latter submit only 
one main map and accompanying statement, but the 
former must produce a generalisé@@ basic map for the 
whole county together with detailed town maps lot 
appropriate areas, which may include holiday and other 
districts of special importance as well as urban dis 
tricts proper. There is enough material in the plans 
already published to give a fair idea how the loc 
authorities have executed their duties. 


The first duty of a planning authority has been 10 
Carry out a general survey of its area. This survey 80 
principle extremely comprehensive. It should covet 
population densities and distribution, cconomit 
structure, social facilities and requirements, the pattem 
of land use, and many other features. Since the interes 
of local councils in planning and the quality of their 
staffs vary very widely indeed, uniform results are a0 
to be expected. Some surveys are distinctly amateurish 
others are very condensed, while others contain @ 
unique and valuable material. Undoubtedly the general 
quality of survey work will have to be raised if town 
and country planning is to live up to 1s preseat 
pretensions. 

The most difficult part of this preliminary work - 
forecasting of future trends of population and -— 
ment. It is here that the economic implications of 


at cal 

new planning procedure become apparent. ine 

an authority plan its area effectively unless 1 can sum 
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* Development Plans Explained. By B. J. Collins. 1! M.S.0 
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with some approach to accuracy, the future size and 
sructure of its population and the volume and character 
{local employment ? These forecasts closely influence 
scisions about which towns are to be expanded, as well 
as the forward planning of public services. But in the 
sature of things, such forecasts cannot be precise. Even 
for twenty years ahead they are little more than intelli- 
sent guesses—which makes intelligence important. 
Indeed it is clearly undesirable, even were it possible, 
that local planning authorities should try to settle their 
futures too closely. Scope must be allowed for the free 
play of enterprise, and for unexpected developments in 
industry and agriculture. There is something ludicrous 
in the attempts of planners to determine future popu- 


| lation to the last digit. 


+ 


The development plan itself may have a powerful 
influence on the economic future of an area. An effective 
plan for improving local amenities will act as a magnet 
to development of various sorts. It may serve to attract 
new industries or, what is more to the point in some 
areas, dissuade existing firms from moving away. It may 
provide a useful stimulus to the tourist industry. It 
will also exercise its effect on the choice made by a 
growing number of retired persons as to where they will 
live. All these influences will grow stronger as housing 
restrictions are reduced. Development plans are intended 
todo much more, however, than enhance local amenities. 
They are, in essence, social and economic blueprints— 
effective or not as time will show. They are designed 
primarily to satisfy social rather than economic needs, 
and they make use of certain general concepts, such as 
the “ well-balanced community,” which have won a 
vague popular approval. Thus most counties are agreed 
on vigorous attempts to halt rural depopulation. The 
idea crops up frequently that the growth of larger towns 
should be arrested and that of smaller towns promoted. 
There is the understandable desire to pump new em- 
ployment into the coalfields, into one-industry towns, and 
into some market fowns as well. There are schemes for 
concentrating scattered industrial settlements in a single 
town large enough to offer a decent range of social 
lacilities. There is a general emphasis on striking a 
“better balance” between town and countryside, on 
lostering the medium-sized community—for which town 
planners have a special liking—and on securing a more 
socially satisfactory distribution of employment. 

These guiding ideals may well be admirable, but 
whether they are economically feasible or desirable is 
another question. Unfortunately the economic aspects 
of development plans, despite their acknowledged impor- 
lance, seem to have been handled amateurishly. In the 
rst place, Government departments have not given 
adequate guidance on crucial matters. The Registrar- 
General’s population forecasts for 1971 seem to have 
been adjusted for anticipated trends of internal migration 
in somewhat slapdash fashion. The Board of Trade has 
Pointed to the existence of untapped pools of labour in 
“ttain areas, but it has not tried to give local authorities 
the detailed information about the prospects of particular 
industries that they really require. Moreover, are the 


nNere 
LICT( 


| Yatious local estimates related in any way to national 


a obtgg: Do the figures for anticipated migration 
“tween local authority areas cancel out, as they should ? 


The local authorities themselves seem sometimes to 
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let their hopes determine their judgment. One county, 
for instance, will not accept the Ministry’s population 
forecast, because it considers it essential to attract more 
people to rural areas which otherwise cannot support a 
satisfactory level of public services. Another county 
blithely assumes that the expected redundancy among 
coalminers will be taken up by other occupations which 
it has not investigated in detail. There is no harm in 
local authorities disagreeing with the Ministry or taking 
an optimistic view, but they should provide some solid 
basis for their views or hopes. 

It it is well done, the new planning will bring real 
social advantages and economies. Badly done, it will 
waste and misdirect public resources. A preliminary 
survey of the development plans so far published 
suggests that the work needs to be done a great deal 
more carefully and thoroughly. There is time to remedy 
this defect, since the development plans will be subject 
to continuous revision in the light of experience. But 
there will be little improvement until the great economic 
and social importance of the new planning procedures is 
properly realised by all concerned and is reflected in the 
quality of planning staffs. To expect architects and 
engineers to settle the sort of complex issues of land 
utilisation and industrial location which now come within 
the purview of planning authorities is to load them with 
a responsibility as unfair as it is unwise. The proper use 
of the new planning powers calls for skilful team work in 
the counties and boroughs, together with much firmer 
leadership and advice from the centre. The making of 
development plans is the one field in which local authori- 
ties have not been much bullied. They are unfortunately 
in some danger of simply being ignored. 
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THE ECONOMIST, Dece,, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


France and the Schuman Plan 


The ratification by overwhelming majority of the 
Schuman Plan treaty by the French parliament last Thurs- 
day is the most important European event since the 
foundation of the OEEC. 

The vote of 377 to 232 registered once more the clash 
between the fourth republican governmental coalition and 
its double Communist-Gaullist opposition pressing on both 
flanks. The Dutch Lower House was first of the six members 
to ratify the plan last October. The road is now open to 
the debate in the Bundestag which is expected to take 
place next week. If Dr Adenauer is able to prevent the 
defection of the right wing of his coalition, the treaty should 
be safe in harbour, for the smaller powers will then hardly 
refuse to ratify. 


The British Government has already stated its intention 
of sending a permanent delegation to the High Authority. 
This is the due consequence of the declaration made in 
Washington in October of British support of the proposed 
continental economic and defence communities to which 
Britain is not a party, The value of this support to the 
Schuman community will depend largely upon the quality of 
#h& appointed delegations and on the instructions that they 
receive. In French and Benelux eyes Britain is still regarded 
as the missing component, without which the Schuman 
community is in danger of German domination. In German 
eyes Britain is the industrial competitor which, while urging 
Germany to sacrifice its national commercial preponderance 
to the common interest of the western European community, 
has itself retained its industrial independence. 

The French-Benelux view is, indeed, confused, since 
control of Germany does not come within the province of 
any purely European organism, whether Britain is a party 
to it or not. Control comes within the province of the 
occupying powers, headed by the United States, which are 
reserving themselves certain rights of intervention in German 
affairs. But there is clearly need that the British Govern- 
ment should establish a firm and intimate relationship with 
the High Authority which, according to the Convention 
regulating the transitional period after the treaty enters into 
force, is authorised to open negotiations with “ foreign 
states” and, in particular, with Great Britain. 


* * * 


Pique at Strasbourg 


M. Spaak’s resignation from the chairmanship of the 
Consultative Assembly ends a chapter in the confused saga 
of Strasbourg. During the last three years this distinguished 
Belgian Socialist has voiced three main themes: that Europe 
must federate or perish; that the Consultative Assembly 
must force the Committee of Ministers to grant powers 
that would make it the legislature of a federal Europe ; 
that the British and the Scandinavians are obstructing Euro- 
pean federation. In a speech of resignation which aroused 
the emotion of a packed house M. Spaak again accused 
Britain of failing to further European unity and the Assembly 
of chicken-heartedness in its attitude towards the Committee 
of Ministers. 


M. Spaak is, with Lord Layton and M. Reynaud, the 
greatest protagonist of the European idea, and it is to 
them that American faith in Europe’s future is so largely 
due. But it is not clear what all the fuss M. Spaak made 
this week is really about. The practical purpose of the 
six foreign Ministers’ meeting was not to “unite Europe” 
but to decide the nature of the political control to be exer- 
cised over the European Army that is being planned by 


France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium and 


isi Luxem 
The decision reached—that the European. Arm, should 
controlled by a committee of Ministers resp. nsible to 4 


“Defence Assembly,” comparable to the ass. 


coal-steel pool—is itself a piece of European integration On 


regional, functional lines. M. Spaak’s resigna: 


aler af «i 
‘OLY OF the 


on the very day of this achievement, suggest: pipe 
disappointment arises rather from the fact that 1). machinery 
of the Council of Europe itself has been by-passed than me 
there has been no progress towards a strength -ned “ Europe” 
The. six European Ministers who went to Strasboure wen 
not the Committee of Ministers of the Council - they wens 
representatives of the Pleven Plan nations out to {orm 2 little 


executive and parliament of their own for delence. Whey 
the six Ministers spoke their minds to it, the Consultative 
Assembly could do no more than state favourable view 
the progress of their enterprise. This it did. 
It may well be that M. Spaak will find the floor of the 


Assembly more congenial than its chair. But it does seem 


unfortunate that, just at the moment when the Council of 
Europe was becoming foster-parent to at leasi one genuine 
European association and at the same time turning itself into 


a more effective working unit, M. Spaak should have fel 
impelled to utter bitter and discouraging words about its 
future. 


° * * S 


Disarmament Dialectics 


Nobody who had followed the disarmament controversy 
carefully was surprised when the western and Soviet repre- 
sentatives emerged this week frem their private talks in Paris 
by the same doors that they had used to go in. Before the 
talks began, Mr Vyshinsky had publicly disclaimed all inten- 
tion of giving way on any major point ; and the British, 
American and French delegates had few illusions about the 
prospects of persuading him to change his mind. But this 
does not mean, as has been suggested in some quarters, that 
the situation is now much gloomier than it was last week. 

Western policy has not, fortunately, been based on the 
alluring but dangerous idea of “ bringing things to a head 
with the Russians.” On the contrary, the tabling of dis- 
armament proposals before the UN Assembly was only the 
first move in a game that was not expected to develop any 
faster than one of those chess matches which are conducted 
by correspondence. So far only the opening gambits and 
defences have been completed, and it was scarcely to be 
expected that a player as skilled as Mr Vyshinsky would lose 
a single pawn, much less concede the match, in these early 
stages. If real disarmament is eventually to be achieved, the 
present task is to avoid falling into the kind of “ {ool’s mate 
invited by the Soviet proposals; for a disarmamen: plan based 
on paper prohibitions, and one-third cuts in armies whos 
size is unknown can only satisfy the foolish. 

If the western delegates have failed to provide an Assembly 
already thinking about its Christmas recess with any pleasail 
seasonal surprise, they have at least shown willingness 10 0) 
every means of solving the disarmament prod'c™. Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd, Dr Jessup and M. Moch have covered ont 
more stage in the slow process of revealing to the world the 
gulf that yawns between Soviet peace propagana and 
unyielding. nature of Russia’s actual policy. {or al ey 
dialectical skill, Mr Vyshinsky has failed to disguise this 
gulf ; indeed he has helped to reveal its dimensions. le 
week, in defending his thesis that a paper prohibition o! OF 
atomic bomb must precede the creation of any contro! ghee 
which would make that prohibition a reality. he deci 
that “no sober-minded person could believe that the bo 

. satlawed DY 
could be produced or used after it had been outlaw’ © 
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THE ! 
the Assembly.” Such reverence for the Assembly’s authority 
somes oddly from the representative of a power which has 
repeated! defied that very body’s decisions, not only on such 
‘sues as Korea and Greece, but also in the field of disarma- 
ment itsel!, and whose official propagandists never tire of 
portraying the Assembly as “an American-dominated voting 
machine ‘ 

[t is, incidentally, regrettable that even the most respected 
of daily newspapers, in reporting the four-power disarma- 
ment talks, describe the President of the UN Assembly as 
“Dr Nervo.” Dr Luis Padilla Nervo, in common with many 
Latin Americans, completes his full name by adding his 
mother’s surname, It 1s quite legitimate to refer to him as 
Dr Padilla ; but “ Dr Netvo ” is on a par with the tendency 
among continental delegates at Strasbourg to call the Home 
Secretary ‘“ Sir Maxwell.” Dr Padilla, who has presided 


over the four-power talks with considerable skill, deserves 
iolarly treatment. 
. . * 


Starting with Education 


The Minister of Education has told the local authorities 
to cut their estimates for the education services by § per 
cent. 7 is the first public expression of the policy of 
runing the departmental estimates that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has promised. It does not help to show how 
vigorously that policy will be pursued. Education almost 
always offers an irresistible target to Chancellors in search 
f economies ; fewer votes are lost by cuts in education than 
y most other forms of retrenchment. The new Govern- 
ment’s early emphasis on this field may be cynically inter- 
preted as a sign that it will not go far in the places where 

| be more unpopular. Economising on the schools 

erely a gesture. On the other hand, education 

-tting first attention simply because expenditure 

ands of local authorities and policy must there- 

itled sooner than in most departments if it is to be 

‘cted in the departmental estimates accepted for 

udget. Miss Horsbrugh’s circular to the educa- 

rities may be a genuine prelude to what is to 
roughout the range of state spending. 

The circular Jeaves it doubtful, however, how sharp the 
axe is t0 be even in this one field. Is Miss Horsbrugh really 
going irt or is she in effect merely warning the local 
authorities to be more careful? Her initial demands have 
deen made as gently as possible ; the cuts are not to “ impair 
the essential fabric ” of education, and standards for teach- 
ing, b and essential materials are to be maintained. By 
implication, the local authorities are to confine their cuts 
‘0 Inessentials ; Miss Horsbrugh has specifically mentioned 
economics in administration and transport costs, and she 
aso Proposes increases.in the fees charged for certain types 
ol classes. It must unfortunately be doubted whether cuts 
ot this type will yield anything near the 5 per cent saving 
that is demanded. ‘Teachers’ salaries take, 70 per cent of 
the local authorities’ expenditure on schools, and the remain- 
ing 30 per cent, from which the savings must come, has to 
Cover all the necessary running costs of the schools, including 
‘heir books and equipment. 


A full 5 per cent cut would reduce next year’s estimates 
by about £16 to £17 million. No doubt some of this can 
© saved fairly painlessly. But a similar cut was enforced 
‘WO years ago, and a succession of such measures. would 
““rtain'y do great damage to the educational system. For 
this fesson it is important that the Government should be 
“at about its further intentions. If the present cuts are 
: be ‘gorously applied, and then followed by more, it 

Suid Se far better to decide on a really major economy at 
cc—oreferably by raising the age of entry to school and 
“spite the rest of the educational system intact. One clean 
7 etter than a prolonged “process of squeezing that 
“ght misshape the whole structure. 


we 
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Justice for Tshekedi 


On the eve of the adjournment of Parliament the 
Government announced its first clear reversal of one of its 
predecessor’s actions. Tshekedj Khama is to be allowed 
to return to the Bamangwato Reserve as a private individual 
to look after his farms. The intention is that he should 
first make a temporary visit, and later, if this causes no 
disturbances, he will be allowed to stay. indefinitely. 

Tshekedi has already renounced publicly all claims to be 
chief of the Bamangwato tribe. The condition that he should 
return only as a private individual involves, therefore, no 
hardship for him. The Labour Government, however, 
based its arguments on the belief that the tribe strongly 
objected to his return in any capacity. This belief is con- 
firmed by the reports (Cmd. 8423) of the three observers 
sent out to Bechuanaland by Mr Gordon Walker in August. 
There is a difference of emphasis between the report of 
Mr Bullock and Professor Macmillan on the one hand and 
that of Mr Lipson on the other ; but all three agree that 
the Bamangwato tribe feared Tshekedi’s return because they 
did not want him as chief and could not conceive of a 
man of royal rank, who had acted as regent for twenty-six 
years, coming back as a private citizen. It therefore says 
much for Lord Ismay’s courage that, in order to do justice to 
Tshekedi, he was willing to set aside his predecessor’s argu- 
ments, backed up as they are by the observers’ findings. 

Yet it may be doubted whether he has gone far enough. 
It is clear from the observers’ reports that the tribe’s fears 
of Tshekedi’s resuming the chieftainship arise from the 
absence of Seretse Khama. In the hierarchy, Tshekedi is 
second only to Seretse, and in the tribe’s eyes he is bound 
to fill the vacuum left by his nephew.- Lord Ismay may be 
waiting to see the effect on the Bamangwato of Tshekedi’s 
return before reopening the case of Seretse. But if it is 
solely the peace of the Bamangwato that is in question, that 
peace, as the observers make clear, is more likely to be 
assured if Seretse returns with Tshekedi. If, on the other 
hand, the wider issue of the effect on South African opinion 
of Seretse’s return with a white wife has to be considered, 
that problem will not get any easier by being postponed 
indefinitely. 


* * * 


Consumers’ Industry 


The Co-operative party probably knows better what it 
wants than any other section of the Labour movement. The 
aims may not warm Labour hearts as do those of the trade 
unions or the Fabian Society, but they are often a good deal 
clearer. The party’s last annual conference told its national 
committee to. consider how co-operative methods could be 
applied to the problems of public ownership “ with special 
reference to giving the consumer an adequate voice in the 
conduct of publicly owned enterprises.” The committee’s 
report, published last week, contains much practical advice 
which the Labour movement as a whole would do well to 
study. 


The co-operative societies have. been running their own 
industrial affairs for much longer than the Labour party has 
been managing the affairs of the nation. They can speak 
with authority on industrial matters, even though they speak 
most of the time for the consumer. Indeed, it is precisely 
because the co-operative movement speaks for the consumer, 
and not for the trade unionist, that its counsel is so important 
to the Labour movement. The report is the first brisk 
challenge since the election to the movement’s peace of mind. 
It firmly asserts that “ the approach to the problem of social 
change must be experimental rather than dogmatic,” and 
it implies, plainly but without disloyalty, that the Labour 
movement can never afford not to be inventive. The report 
stresses two questions that néed consideration. First, “ Is 
nationalisation, as we have known it hitherto, conferring too 
much power upon central agencies of the state and giving too 
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iittle power to the workers in the nationalised industrie; and 
to the consumers of the products and services ? 6 Secondly, 
there is “ the question of extending the area of socialisation 
and the method by which it shall be achieved.” 

The co-operative report naturally affirms that the nationali- 
sation of the basic industries and public utility services has 
been a success. But, significantly, it urges that their organisa- 
tion should now be changed. The type of authority suitable 
for the early stages of nationalisation “ is not necessarily . 
the most satisfactory for the permanent organisation of the 
industry.” The committee suggests that production should 
be left in the hands of national boards but that distribution 
should be controlled by boards formed of representatives 
of the local authorities. It may be doubted whether in gas 
and electricity this would provide control by consumers, 
as distinct from pressure groups, and it is irrelevant to the 
problems of coal and the railways. The report is on.more 
familiar ground in urging that Parliament should control 
the nationalised industries more closely. It is supposed that 
standing parliamentary committees could “steer a course 
between the twin dangers of too much and too little parlia- 
mentary supervision ”’—which leaves al] the difficult ques- 
tions unanswered. Significantly, the report also dodges its 
own question about the area of socialisation. At this stage, 
however, it is important that the co-operative movement has 
stated, firmly and unmistakably, its belief in the need for 
diversity, experiment and flexibility in social ownership. 
That is the mood in which the Labour movement’s new 
thinking ought to be done. 


© * * 


Hard Choices in Egypt 


Egypt’s shaky Cabinet is caught between two fires: it 
has to please the broad mass of its supporters who are 
clamouring for the trouncing of Britain, and to heed its more 
sober -advisers (including, it is believed, King Farouk) who 
warn it not to cut all the links, diplomatic and commercial, 
that still connect it with the outside world of sobriety and 
reality. It has therefore postponed its decisions whether it 
should recall its ambassador in London, or completely sever 
diplomatic relations with Britain, or finance arms for 
guerrillas—all in retaliation for the action of the British army 
commander in the Canal zone in demolishing 75 Egyptian 
houses. It has temporised by complaining of the action to 
the United Nations and by dismissing all remaining British 
subjects in its employment. It is likely to have to make 
further concessions to public clamour. The question arises 


whether General Erskine’s action has not done more harm 
than good. 


His main concerfi is to reduce to 4 minimum the chance 
of incidents between his troops and the Egyptians, whether 
police or guerrillas. In the last few days he has reduced the 
risks by placing Suez and Port Said, as well as Ismailia, out 
of bounds to troops ; but he cannot sever all contact because 
of his dependence on such services as port facilities and 
water supplies, which are drawn mainly from the Sweet 
Water Canal from the Nile. The Egyptians are unlikely to 
tamper with this source because to do so would affect some 
hundreds of thousands of their own people. But, whereas 
they need také no hurt from using the water as it comes, 
European stomachs are not so hardy. The filtration plant 
at Suez is therefore an Achilles heel for the British. It 
could be reached only by a road that took several turns 
through a crowded Egyptian village ; this was an ideal site 
for snipers and the plant had been damaged by saboteurs 
using the houses as cover. Giving the Egyptian civil authori- 
ties very short notice, General Erskine decided to reduce 


x 


his risks by blasting a straight, road to the plant. 


He had some luck in the operation. The inhabitants had 
fled, everyone protested, but no one obstructed the work. He 
has now announced that compensation will be paid, but his 
act has left a nasty taste in British mouths. For compensa- 
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tion paid in a country like Egypt usually reaches : 


ne oe rich land. 
lord and not the real victim. Most British taxpovers woyig 
rather have paid more so that General Erskine could ha ; 


offered the evicted families 75 pre-fabs, despite his oy, 
shortage of living quarters for soldiers’ families. Britis) 
policy in the Middle East should display its genuine concer 
for the underdog as often as it can, and the picture of poo; 
men’s houses crumbling under the bulldozer is 2n invitation 
to caricature and moral indignation. 

* ~ * 


Looking Ahead in Korea 


The armistice talks at Panmunjom seem + 


d€ Moving. 
like John Peel’s hounds, from a-find to a check, from - 
check to a view ; and it is doubtful whether the fina} ,jj 
will be reached before December 27th, when the provisional 
agreement on a cease-fire lime reached at the end of 
November will itself lapse. But, while it is still necessary 


to prepare for the worst, the United Nations must also make 
sure that it is ready for the next step if an armistice js 
signed before Christmas. The main issues underlying any 
discussion of a political settlement in Korea are described 
in a leading article in this issue ; but it is equally important 
that the United Nations should agree on the machinen 
through which those issues could be settled. 

At present no such machinery exists. The d 
leaving the negotiations in the hands of the military ¢ 
manders in the field has worked well enough during th 
purely military phase of the talks ; if, however. a political 
settlement is to be reached, it must be handled at a political 
level. Moreover, the political machinery used must be 
for to set the UN aside at this stage would be to destroy the 
whole moral significance of the resistance in Korea. 

The problem is not easy. Neither the Security Council— 
in which the Russians hold the veto—nor the unwieldy 
General Assembly is a suitable body to handle the delicate 
question of a Korean settlement. The Good Offices Com- 
mittee set up by the UN a year ago has never been recog- 
nised by the Chinese Communists. Those UN member 
nations which have contributed to the defence of South 
Korea should have more say in the settlement than. those 
which have not ; but the only body on which the contribut- 
ing nations are brought together as such is an informal 
liaison Committee which meets in Washington. and which 
was never intended to deal with major issues. C’early, some 
special UN machinery must be created. 

If and when an armistice is signed, the formal procedure 
will presumably be that General Ridgway, as United Nations 
commander in the field, must report to the Security Council. 
Any mové in the Council to refer the question of a political 
settlement to the Assembly could be blocked by the 
Russians ; but they cannot prevent the Assembly taking the 
matter up of its own accord, and unless they want to be held 
responsible for the indefinite postponement of 2 settlement 
they are unlikely to press this point. The Assembly's ta 
will then be to select awnegotiating committee representing 
the principal combatants and interested parties on both sides 
Whether this body should also include  disinterestee 
“neutrals ” must largely depend on the prospects of agree: 
ment as to which nations, in a world-wide action agains 
aggression, can be considered neutral—a question whos 
complexities have already been revealed at Panmunjom. But, 
with or without neutrals, the UN has to resolve the eve? 
more difficult question of the status to be accorded, 
political negotiation, to governments which ‘ave 
publicly condemned as aggressors. Communist W102 2 
North Korea will reject any arrangement which p ac¢s them 
as it were, in the dock; but to seat them alongside oan 
judges round a committee table would amount to "* por 
of a kind which many UN members could harc:y enn 
The difficulty is inherent irr Uno’s double role as be!ge"" 
and as world conscience. 
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Wise Men in Time for Christmas 


The Wise Men delivered their gifts to the twelve gov- 
enments of Western Europe, America and Canada, on Dec- 


ember 11th. They had been working for just over two 
months, and were no more than ten days behind schedule. 
Theirs was 2 strange status and an even stranger assignment, 
unknown in the history of international relations. Twelve 


governments, which had in no written or public declaration 
currendered one_syllable of their national sovereignties, col- 
lectively submitted their economic and military futures to 
the scrutiny and recommendations of three men—the head 


of America’s Mutual Security Programme, the head of 
Britain’s official planners, and the head of the Plan Industriel 
de Reconstruction et Modernisation in France. They could, 
i is true, do mo more than recommend to national 
governments; and they worked only as an inner group 
af a temporary committee of representatives of all twelve 
governments. But they may well have made the first practical 
contribution to realising the idea of the Atlantic Community. 
At all events, never before has a British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer been under formal cross-examination by an inter- 
national committee including a British official, as happened 
recently to Mr Butler in Paris. 

Now that the Wise Men have reported, what happens to 
their report? It went, last Tuesday, to all the governmental 
delegations in Paris, who will have had their first opportunity 
of saying what they think of the finished article at a plenary 
meeting of the Temporary Committee of the Council on 
Friday. Their governments will then give it long and anxious 
thought. All will like parts of it; all are bound to be less 
happy about other parts. The document has stated all their 
difficulties and has insisted on the essential role of Ameri- 
can aid. It also cofttains recommendations as to how the 
financial burden of the military requirements can be kept to 
the minimum. On the other hand, it has expressed the con- 
viction of its authors that some countries are not spending 
enough on defence, or are not making good use of the expen- 
diture to which they have committed themselves. 

Although governments may not be entirely satisfied with 
the Wise Men’s recommendations as they apply to them- 
selves, there is not much that they can do about them. The 
broad choice has now been narrowed to rejecting the 
economic recommendations of the report and at the same 
ume the military objectives of Nato, or of accepting the basic 
elements of both. The next meeting of the Atlantic Council, 
at Lisbon, where the final acceptance or otherwise of the 
Wise Men’s report must take place, will be a turning point 
lor Nato. It will either go on from there to closer and closer 
forms of international collaboration, to greater integration of 
armies and economies—or it will go back. 


* * * 


Defence Begins in the Mines 


[t is a strange world in which an American General 
ot the Army spends a great deal of his time worrying about 
Europe’s shortage of coal. But wherever men meet who 
are concerned with North Atlantic defence they come back 
(0 this again and again as the main single limitation on 


Europe capacity to rearm ; and Britain’s inability to help 
makes more and more an object of critical curiosity. 
the pe pects for the first quarter of 1952 are only slightly 
ostter tian the position in the current quarter. The 
Econon - Commission for Europe has recently estimated 
import requirements at 18.3 million tons of coal and § mil- 
on tons of coke ; there is available for export within Europe 
5 mon tons of coal and 3 million tons of coke, leaving a 
ie o 10.8 million tons to come, if possible, from the 
: mtd tates. In the current quarter, the gap was 12 million 
was, tiough actual American deliveries will probably be no 
“ore Chan 8-9 million tons. In the next quarter, therefore, 
ral ‘© present one, Europe would like more coal from 
*MUCT IC 


‘ than the Americans can load and ship during the 
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period (maximum American shipments may now be 3.3 
million tons a month or about 10 million tons a quarter). 


This is a great deal of coal, and it will cost a great many 
dollars. As one puzzled Congressman put it at Strasbourg: 
“Coal is something Europe has . . . yet requests by western 
Europe for American coal next year reach in value two-thirds 
of the total appropriations likely to be available.” Assum- 
ing the present rate of import, which is costing Europe about 
$700 million a year, and assuming that he meant appropria- 
tions for economic aid (which are running at about $1 bil- 
lion during the current year), the Congressman was not far 
wrong. It is a mortifying thought which needs even more 
attention than politicians and miners’ leaders have given it. 


Congress does not care for this situation, and Congress has 
the final word on how much aid shall go to Europe. The 
British Prime Minister, when he goes to Washington, will 
find an American President who wants to “talk coal” 
almost before anything else. Yet it would be disastrously 
over-optimistic to plan the future on the assumption that 
Europe can become independent of American coal during 
the period of rearmament. German production will increase ; 
but then so will German consumption (though not as much), 
especially if the present restrictions on Ruhr steel production 
are lifted. Those who look towards Britain to resime its 
position as a major exporter are again only deluding them- 
selves with false hopes. It would be a miracle if British 
exports were to rise above their present token level during 
the next five years. So it looks as though Europe must con- 
tinue to live on American supplies or watch its rearmament 
being strangled for lack of coal. Whether Congress will ses 
it this way, is another matter. 


* * * 


Press Do pe 


At this time, whefi Parliament is in recess and the news 
is not exciting, Lord Rosebery’s offer of £1,000 for informa- 
tion about the doping of racehorses has been a godsend to 
the daily press. The stories of gangs known to the police 
and of a nation-wide investigation by Scotland Yard make 
good reading. But they are untrue. 


The police are, of course, ready to investigate any sus- 
pected cases of fraud, and are inquiring into the particular 
case of Lord Rosebery’s unnamed two-year-old which was 
found to have been doped. The sport of kings has never 
been quite above suspicion, and there is no definite evidence 
that horses are being more frequently drugged today than 





We regret... . 
to announce that we can no longer accept 
orders for the 1952 edition of Tue 
Economist Diary. The size of the edition 
was substantially greater than for 1951, but 
it was, nevertheless, insufficient to meet the 
heavy demand from home and overseas. 


We suggest... . 
that you may be able to obtain a copy 
from one of the leading bookshops and 
stationers. If you wish to ensure that you 
are not too late next year you can instruct 
us to notify you when the 1953 edition is 
ready. All you need do is to write your 
name and address on the back of a postcard 
and send it addressed to: 1953 Diary, THE 
Economist, 22 Ryper St., Lonpon, S.W.1. 
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in the past. But it may well be so. There hes been a 
strenuous effort to stop fraud in dog racing, and those who 
are now excluded from the greyhound tracks may now be 
transferring their skill and attention to the turf. If so, it 1s 
the doping of horses to make them lose that is important, 
not doping to make them win. A stimulant is not likely to 
be given except with the connivance of owner and trainer, 
and they would lose by it in the long run, for strong stumu- 
lants are bad for the horse ; if they were discovered the 
trainer would lose his licence and the owner be debarred from 
racing the horse again. Stories about shots of strychnine 
and courses of cortisone are therefore largely fanciful. But 
the motives for “ stopping ” a horse are much clearer. When 
the betting on a favourite has been very heavy a little opium 
or atropine can save a lot of money. 

Although these sinister activities are receiving more pub- 
licity than their prevalence deserves, it is clear that an effort 
must now be made to end them, for confidence in the fairness 
of British tacing has been shaken. Perhaps the best of 
the practicable measures is the organisation by the Jockey 
Club and the stewards of racecourses of a security force 
like that of the Greyhound Racing Association, to watch 
all meetings closely, as well as those who attend them and 
the movement of the odds. Another deterrent would be 
to order the routine analysis of sweat and saliva—say, of 
two or three horses at each meeting. And, finally, the rules 
of the Jockey Club should be amended so that the owner 
and trainer are not automatically penalised for something 
for which they are most unlikely to be responsible. 


* * 7 


I mployment Policy on Ice 


A significant change of title distinguishes the third 
collection* of official replies to the United Nations’ 
questionnaire on current employment policies and their fruits. 
The original analysis of July, 1949, was entitled “ Mainten- 
ance of Full Employment” ; its successor, published a year 
jater, was entitled “Implementation of Full Employment 
Policies” ; the current volume is entitled “Problems of 
Unemployment and: Inflation.” Inflation was not, indeed, 
wholly ignored in the earlier reports, but its promotion to 
“ equal-but-after ” rank marks at least a psychological change 
—a change confirmed both by the nature of this year’s 
questions and by the substance of the answers. 


Outside the “centrally planned” (i.e. Communist) 
economies, where no problems are admitted, a basically 
identical situation can be recognised -in country - after 
country ; inflationary pressure, the very opposite of deficient 
demand, combined with a still. obstinate employment 
problem. In Canada this problem is seasonal ; in Italy, far 
more seriously afflicted, it is structural and demographic ; 
in Belgium it is connected with foreign trade ; in the “ back- 
ward ” economies it is for the most part a statistically elusive 
agricultural under-employment ; in the United States (since 
the 1949 recession) it appears to be mainly frictional ; in 
Britain it is entirely masked as a maldistribution of man- 
power. ~ 

As the skill and experience of the questionnaire-framers 
increases, successive inquiries may throw more light on 
the varying importance, in different countries and circum- 
stances, of different types of unemployment, whether overt 
or covert.. Evidently ‘a higher lever of employment is 
compatible with stability when the employed are producing 
civilian goods than when, as now, an increasing proportion of 
their output consists of armaments ; evidently, too, inflation 
will begin at a lower level of employment when labour 
mobility is hampered by monopolistic restriction than when 
it is unhampered. The call for nationally fixed “ full 
employment targets,” first voiced in the experts’ report of 
1949 and embodied in each ensuing questionnaire, looks 

* “Problems of Unemployment and Inflation in 1950 and 195].” 
United Nations. HMSO. 173 pp. 9s. 
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increasingly unrealistic as time goes on. So, indeed. do th 
report’s two underlying assumptions: that al! emplowmnen 
problems are amenable to the technique o: RE ae, 
demand and that so long as full employment i< achieve rh. 
other objectives matter. On this issue the <pocch pr the 
Canadian representative at the eleventh « “of a 
Economic and Social Council deserves quotati. ey: 

The principle of fixing . . . a target exor. 

objective is open to most serious objections. A Pe 
Charter of the United Nations expresses three thy be 
a single one: higher standards of living, econom ST anil 
full employment. It is tue that the realisation ese cine 
tives often requires similar modes of action. H Me 
extent that this might not be the case, the concen: of effc ; 
on a single objective could seriously hamper 1! i a 
the others. ae 
It could—and can—indeed. 
* . + 
Jobs for Arts Graduates ? 

There is likely to be increasing interest in the employ- 
ment, unemployment and possible overproduction of art 
graduates. With’ the government looking for ways to 
economise, evidence that too many arts graduates were being 
produced would provide a heaven-sent opportunity for 
moderating the universities’ applications for Treasury grants 
—now under review for the coming quinguennium. The 
issue is therefore of some immediate importance. A recent 
conference of the British Institute of Management expressed 
general agreement about the importance of employing more 
arts graduates in managerial positions in industry; the 
emphasis put on this point rather strengthened the impression 
that some arts graduates are at present having difficulty ; 
finding jobs. A few days later Sir Claude Gi that 
there were more than twice as many students in the arts 
faculties of the universities as in the facultics of applied 
science ; he implied that this scale of values may be wrong 

Sir Claude’s doubts can be set against exact figures. The 
table, which is based on the normal statistics of the Univer- 
sity Grants Committee, shows how much the pure and 
applied sciences have gained proportionately as well a 


absolutely. These figures do not, however. give the com- 
NUMBERS OF UNIVERSITY STUDEN 
(Great Britain) 


1938-39 949-50 


j 
| Numbers! Per cent N 





| 
700 eee ee 
] 
' 


Arts. Foc sce a 22.300 | 44-7 | 3 

Pure science ...0....: 7,600 | .15-3 if 

Applied science ....... | 5,200 10-6 L( 

Medicine. 60.64% fis bss 13,600 21°3 it 

Agticulture .....2.4.. ' 1,000 2-1 

| i 

plete picture ; a large contribution to technica! and scientific 
education is made by the London Polytechnics, whose se 
time students take London’s internal degrees. ‘1 1949" 


there were some 2,000 technological studen' ind 3,000 
scientific students compared with 500 arts stuccnls. This 
does much to shift the balance from the arts. 

It is at present impossible to substantiate te rumours 
about unemployment among those who graduatc’ in Ju 
1951 ; no figures have yet been published. But ndoubte y 
the university appointments departments are ha\ing grcalct 
difficulty in finding jobs that their clients with «rts degre 
will accept ; more well-qualified men and women were S 
on their books this November than at the 91m bert 
year ago. They ex the iti to be consh ) 
more difficul rae 9 Ac ft would, however. be prem 
ture to assume that there will be heavy unemployment. 
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TI has the usual technician’s 

eye for improvement — with rather 
more than the usi&l resources 
behind it. Through the varied products 









of its forty-nine factories, TI is linked with 
all of Britain’s major industries. TI factories produce 
wrought aluminium alloy products, precision steel tubes, cold rolled 
metal sections, electrical equipment, electrical accessories, high pressure 
cylinders, paint, gland packings, light motor cycles, bicycles and cycle 


parts—countless components, and a long list of finished products. Given this broad 





insight into industrial trends, TI can often see the answers before the problems come. 


T.1.’s FORTY-NINE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED .- The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 + (Trafalgar 5633) iP) 
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Such stuff as paper is made of 


It is the right “‘stuff’’, in humans and in material, that 


determines the quality-of paper. ‘Take Frank Johnson*, the 


‘ 
t 


eaterm the beater floor 


oO 
~ 


an, for example. Superintendi 
here the giant breakers churn wood-pulp, and other 
necessary materials into a watery mixture technically known 


$* 


as the “‘stuff 


, Johnson it is who interprets the laboratory 
reports and decides on the blend of pulps which will give 
him the right “stuff” for a particular quality of paper. It is 
his skill and experience that must then gauge precisely the 
degree and duration of the preparation treatment on which 
depends the uniformity of the fibrous mixture delivered to 
the paper-machines. 

Johnson came to Bowaters Thames Mill twenty-four 
years ago, as a young man. Apart from war service (“‘finish- 
ed as a sergeant in the gunners’’) he’s been there ever since. 
When you watch him as he keenly scrutinises the mixture 
and runs it through his fingers before giving the signal for it 
to go on its way to the paper-making inachines, there’s no 
need to ask how he got his present job or whether he likes it. 
Both he and the mixture are the “stuff” good quality paper 
is made of . . 
newspapers, books and magazines that are printed on 
Bowaters paper in all parts of the world, or for the pack- 
aging of almost everything from soap to cement. 

The whole wealth of Bowater, wafismanship, expenence ana 


research in the art of making paper—the ‘know-how’ 
——ts freciy ai your 


m shor 





sevice 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


1 BRITAIN - CANADA~ AUSTRALIA - SOUTH AFRICA: U.8.4- NORWAY - SWEREN 








*Fictitious name for a real character. 
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You may think you are right— 


buf have you 


proved it? 


If your business uses duplicating, you 


are probably convinced that you know 
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There is a large unsatisfied demand for women graduates 
in teaching ; more arts graduates could go into industry if 
hey were willing, but far too many want to crowd into 
auch jobs as journalism, publishing and the BBC. A little 
more realism might make it easier for these students to find 


other openings. 


* * * 


Hungary’s Supply Difficulties 

The Hungarian deputy premier, Mr Rakosi, is the latest 
of the east European Communist leaders to feel it expedient 
tg lecture his countrymen frankly on the regime’s economic 
dificulties. The occasion was provided by the decision to 
abolish almost all rationing. Mr Rakosi admitted that the 
reintroduction of rationing at the beginning of this year had 
not been a success. It had led to an orgy of speculation and 
black marketeering, éspecially by the richer peasants ; and 
the very high prices on the free market were killing the 
workers’ incentives to work harder and earn more. 


Like Mr Mine in Poland, Mr Rakosi blamed the present 


supply difficulties on the disproportionate development of 
industry and agriculture since the war. He admitted that 
the authorities had failed to foresee all the consequences of 
this trend, and even went so far as to criticise the trade policy 
that had allowed the export (largely to the Soviet Union) 
of large quantities of foodstuffs in return for raw materials 
and machines. If this were to be read as an indication that 
this policy would now be changed it would indicate an 
important setback to Moscow’s economic plans in Eastern 
Europe ; but it is much more likely that his remarks were 
merely designed to placate public opinion at home. 

Mr Rakosi went on to confess that nothing much’ can be 
done at present to secure a rapid increase in food supplies, 
decause 7§ per cent of agricultural production is taking place 
on small private farms where machines can only be used 


toa limited extent. Yet he was clearly not prepared to take 
any drastic steps to force the peasants into collectives. He 
was content to demand an improvement in the organisation 
and “ working discipline ” of those which already exist, and 
to quote facts and figures to prove his thesis that life within 
a collective is much to be preferred to life without. 


_ It is clear that the chief reason for the abolition of ration- 
ing is the serious state of morale within the factories. It is 
admitted that the measures taken to improve discipline have 


not borne fruit. Deliberate sabotage can no longer be 
ignored. “We have to assume,” said Mr Rakosi, “ that 
there are some among (the workers) whose undisciplined 
dehaviour is deliberately directed against our socialist con- 


struction.” But it is doubtful whether the workers, who 
are incensed at the high prices they must pay for necessities, 
will now find themselves much better off. Their new wage 
increases will not fully cover the new fixed prices of food- 
stuffs and other goods ; and it is unlikely that Mr Rakosi 
has as adequate a reserve of food and consumer goods as 
he claims to have. 


* x * 


Immigration to Israel 


_. rhe Jewish Agency, which finances and organises the 
‘ingathering ” of the exiles and their settlement in jobs and 
omes in Israel, has stated that it must, in 1952, apply 
‘eiection methods to the immigrants for whose arrival it is 
Paying. Opinion in Israel is torn between realism and 
“Motion. Emotion proclaims that to keep the door ever open 
‘0 all comers is a fundamental principle of the state’s exist- 
ae No Jew should be able to say that he has nowhere 
© g0. Reason replies that the new state is heavily over- 
purdencd with unproductive persons, and that it may go 
natkupt unless it can limit additions to their number. 
ard facts and figures lend force to this view. Every 150,000 
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immigrants add {10 million to the import bill and, in the 
three and a half years since the state was founded, imports 
have totalled I£ 300 million and exports only 1£40 million. 


_ The new statement is more revolutionary in principle than 
it is likely to prove in practice. The door is still open to 
everyone who can get to it and knock. The Law of the 
Return remains unaffected, and every Jew of the diaspora 
who can pay his own passage is still automatically granted 
a visa. The Agency’s filter will operate only for those Jews 
whose passage it pays, and it still expects an intake of 180,000 
ore in 1952. It will simply apply somie rules to their 
selection. 


These rules demonstratg where the shoe has been pinching. 
The Agency proposes that no one belonging to a community 
that is “ urgently in need of rescue ” shall be denied a place ; 
apart from this important proviso, priority must go to people 
under 35 or families with breadwinners under 35. These, it 
proposes, shall constitute 80 per cent of its total intake. It 
also intends to demand of all unskilled immigrants an under- 
taking to work for two years in agriculture. In the remaining 
20 per cent of older people, priority will be given to persons 
of skilled trades or to those whose relatives can offer them 
ready-made homes. 

The Jewish Agency is not the government. In theory, 
its announcement is only a proposal and is open to debate 
and cancellation. In practice no one is likely to want pub- 
licly to debate it because no political party wants to risk 
making a choice between the conflicting-emotional and prac- 
tical factors involved. The Agency is virtually bound to get 
its way, but consent in Israel will be tacit. 


* * * 


The Status of Italy 


Two further steps have lately been taken towards 
giving Italy the status to which it is entitled as an equal 
partner in the free world. The Italians have now published 
the Note sent to the signatories of the peace treaty, in which 
they ask for the revision of specific clauses. This is in 
reply to the three-power declaration in favour of revisior. 
made by America, Britain and France on September 26th 
at the end of Signor De Gasperi’s visit to Washington. It is 
part of a longish process that must be followed in order 
to get round the difficulty that certain states, including the 
Soviet Union, will not be disposed to revise the Italian 
peace treaty. The other step has been for the United 
Nations General Assembly to pass by §4 to 5, with Ethiopia 
abstaining, a request that the Soviet Union should lift its 
petulent veto against UN membership for Italy. 


Unfortunately, neither step is decisive. The treaty 
signatories have now to negotiate with Rome about aban- 
doning their rights under the individual clauses as well as 
the treaty preamble, to which Signor De Gasperi has drawn 
attention. The vote in the General Assembly does nothing 
except mark the world’s disapproval of Russian obstruction ; 
but that is all to the good, and the western powers should 
bring this question up again before long. By putting the 
Russians in the wrong and by drawing attention to the 
patent injustice done to Italy, the Communist party there 
should find its patron’s tactics harder and harder to defend. 
As to the changes to be made in the treaty, there are two 
points that matter. One is to waive the military restrictions, 
since these no longer accord with the facts of Italy’s 
membership of Nato. The other is to remove the stigma 
formally attached to Italy by virtue of its Fascist past, which 
is now inappropriate and objectionable to the De Gasperi 
government. 


The Nato meeting in Rome lost some of its impact on 
Italian public opinion because it coincided with the tragic 
floods in the north. But the fact that it was held there 
undoubtedly stimulated more understanding of the west’s 
need to rearm, Signor De Gasperi’s visit to Strasbourg 
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this week to discuss the European army has also helped to 
make Italians feel that they are again playing a positive role 
in Europe. These factors, like treaty revision and being 
put up for Uno, should strengthen the anti-Communist 
forces in Italy in what will be an election year. 


* * * 


Zebras, Not Gazelles 


Pedestrian crossings was one of the subjects debated in 
the House of Commons before Parliament adjourned. Under- 
standably, the new Minister of Transport took some refuge 
behind the fact that he was answering for a policy which he 
did not originate. But there is this to be said in favour of the 
new zebra crossings ; they have at least given the public 
a fresh belief that safety lanes for foot passengers across 
highways are feasible. The older studded crossings had 
ceased to command any respect among a majority of both 
drivers and pedestrians. 


The new policy is based on certain common-sense proposi- 
tions. The first is that a pedestrian crossing derives some 
of its value from relative scarcity. If crossings are too 
numerous the average motorist, whatever the regulations, 
will come to treat them as places where he may have to give 
way, not as places where he must give way, which is an 
entirely different thing. Secondly, crossings must command 
the automatic respect of the average motorist, for they can- 
not be continuously policed. The third proposition is that 
they must force themselves on the attention of the motorist, 
and usually in circumstances when a great many other things 
are competing for his attention. In all this, the greatest 
failure of the zebra crossing, as now provided, is that it is 
not sufficiently conspicuous by night. It is both dangerous 
and, in the long run, futile to build up in the pedestrian 
a sense of security over a crossing by day unless the crossing 
is equally safe for him by night. If that is not done, the 
road casualties during the hours of darkness will continue 
to rise. How it is to be done is a matter for the experts, 
but it should be one of their first tasks. It is good advice 
for the Minister to say that pedestrians must take the greatest 
care on dark and wet nights, but dark and wet nights have 
been a feature of the English climate for a long time. They 
are very much a part of the problem to be solved. 


The second unsolved problem is that of the school crossing 
needed only at certain hours, but then needed badly. So 
far, the Minister has suggested nothing better than the adult 
patrol, which does not fit in with the desire for economy in 
both the cost of the education services and in the use of 
manpower. Fortunately, this kind of crossing is only 
needed, in practice, in daytime, which suggests that a solu- 
tion may be found by using what might be described as a 
zebra with different stripes. 

* * * 
The Wimbledon Skyscraper 


An appeal tribunal under the London Building Acts 
last week decided in favour of a Wimbledon houseowner 
who objected to a proposal by the London County Council 
to build an eleven-storey block of flats 98 feet high and no 
more than 46 feet from the boundary of his garden. The 
LCC will now be compelled to reconsider the ground plan 
for this area, and it is a pity it did not do so earlier. 


There are two disquieting features of the inquiry. One 
is that it was possible only because the new buildings were 
to be within the County of London and were to be over 
eighty feet in height. The London Building Acts apply only 
to the ‘one county and are exceptional in that they lay down 
a maximum height for buildings. The other is the reported 
comment of the chairman of the county council’s housing 
committee, after the decision was announced, to the effect 
that he personally was in favour of leaving the block where 
it was originally proposed, “ making adjustments to which 
objection cannot be taken.” If this means that the LCC will 








tribunal’s decision, it~ would be a Relectune. e - the 
because it would jeopardise public acceptance of jhe Be 
plan to build tall “ point ” blocks of flats. Gis: 
Until a year or so ago, the composition of the Long 
County Council’s housing estates of flats showed very ite 
improvement over those of the days of the Sutton ang “ 


body buildings. However admirable each blo-} was. ip 
isolation, the total effect was repetitious and du! What 7 
attractive about the newer London County Counc 


, : : il proposals. 
since the architecture and site planning were placed ers 
the control of the county’s architects, is that they have taken 


the best that Sweden can show (and, in the “ point type 
of flat building, that is a great deal) and at th ; 


, ° Same time 
have avoided the Swedish fault of monotony in the external 
of the individual “ point” buildings themselves. Londop 


should have more of these large and varied plans for the 
bigger areas needing development, but they will not be 
helped if the county council’s housing committee is resentfy) 
because the detail of one individual development has been 
criticised by a tribunal set up for that very purpose. 


* * Sd 
Tourists’ Indian Summer 


This year’s tourist season was not expected to be a 
successful as last year’s in earning dollars ; the fear of war 
was keeping too many Americans away. But two things 
made some change their minds. One was the start of the 
armistice talks in Korea. The other, according to several 
travel agents, was the visit of Miss Margaret Truman; 
evidently the President thought, Europe safe enough, and 
he should know. The result was a last minute rush to 
visit Britain. In each of the three months August, Septem- 
ber and October, a record number of American visitors 
arrived. As most of the bookings were made at short notice, 
the late arrivals were mainly independent tourists, not 
organised in parties, bookings for which normally have to 
be made some months in advance. For the British tourist 
industry the unshepherded traveller is the better proposition ; 
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he stays longer and spends more than the shep» tded, beg 
has only perhaps five to ten days before being ourriee of 
to the Continent. An exception to that generalisation § 
the party of Americans who came into a department stor 
and spent £1,200 in twenty minutes. 
There is a growing habit of reckoning the valu of eon 
in terms of British motor cars exported. Compared wi 
the one motor car represented by the average America 
tourist (if he travels in a British ship), the average vi 
from the Commonwealth is worth two motor cats—he - 
much longer. Canadians were the most numerous: 34°) 


of them had visited Britain by October, compared . 
nearly 17,000 Australians and about the samc number e 
South Africans. It must be sadly recorded that (he averag 
European visitor is worth the export of only a ‘ 
there were plenty of them. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Manpower Control 


Sir—I: seems rather perverse of you, 
the Nore in your issue of December 
Sth, to se the revival of the Control 
f Engagements Order. You say that 
“the only effective policy” is “to halt 
‘nfation and make non-essential pro- 
ducers ible to ‘employ so many 
worker But do even those who 
thorough!y believe in this policy seriously 
think that it is capable of being applied 
with suflicient intensity to do the trick 
without anything else being done at all ? 
Indeed how far do they seriously expect 


to g counteracting the inflationary 
ffect he cuts in imports ? Surely 


the p n is so serious as to demand 
re taneous application” of all 
possib medies, 


Th ho rely on disinflation alone 
repared to see it applied with 
lessness, and, if this were 
iste of manpower would then 
1 the development of patches 

ployment at points in the 

ere there was no effective 

tern se for the labour, or where 

ent of consumption brings 

of labour (e.g., in the enter- 

idustries). The advantage of 

CC engagements, and of other 

dir trols, is that they can operate 

I riminatory manner, diverting 

f labour just at the points 
e are important uses for it. 


Furthermore, the “hoarding” of 
labour would become much more serious 
than it already is if demands for non- 
ssential production were reduced and 
nothi lse was done to interfere with 
the 1 itment of labour, to make up 

wastage, by the non-essential pro- 
ucers. And relatively wasteful uses of 


abour ‘e.g., in some branches of retail 
elling) would be positively encouraged. 
Nor t clear why you claim that the 
“control of engagements is liely to be 
reflected in “ a greater waste of labour, 
becau _ people move quickly between 


[t would be a strong deterrent to 
1 man giving up a job with which he 
was reasonably well content. (Its effect 


: reason for caution in estimating 
ne rapidity with which it could trans- 
1 the manpower pattern.) 


he trouble, to which you refer, be- 
‘ween 1947 and 1950, was the laxity with 
which the Order was administered. 

hy to cramp the style of a Govern- 
ment which may be willing to have such 
an Order administered with the firmness 
which the times demand? Or is it 
‘rue that you are opposed to all 
‘natory measures on the grounds 
ro tanto, they render less neces- 
¢ adoption of the non-discrimina- 
‘ory, and indiscriminate, weapon of dis- 
inflation? Tt will be interesting to see 
Whether you have taken the same line 
#000, the very detailed instructions 
‘sucd a few days ago to the Capital 
Issues Committee, and, by way of 
suidince, to the banks —Yours 
faithfully, _ R. F. Kann 


King’s College, Cambridge 


ninishing the rate of labour turn-- 


_ {Our general attitude to discriminatory 
controls has been, and remains, the same, 
whether ‘they apply to manpower, capital 
issues or bank credit. It is that such 
controls may be useful as an adjunct to 
general market forces, but cannot work 
effectively in the opposite direction to 
market forces. The new qualitative instruc- 
tions on capital and bank credits (which are 
discussed on page 1480) are reinforcing a 
disinflationary policy. But disinflation has 
not yet spread to the labour market. The 
proposal criticised in our Note was the 
introduction of a Control of Engagements 
Order at this time, as the first measure in 
a manpower policy. We did not prejudge 
the question whether such control may be 
useful at a later stage, if and when disinfla- 
tion is reducing output in the non-essential 
industries. Professor Kahn’s arguments, 
whether sound or not in themselves, are 
directed against a position of his own 
invention.— EDITOR. } 

oe 
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Sir—In your Notes on manpower 
control in your issue of December 8th 
you find real direction of labour out of 
the question. You say that to halt in- 
flation, and to make non-essential pro- 
ducers unable to employ so many 
workers, is a hard choice, but the only 
effective policy. 

I agree. But could not the movement 
of workers from toy-making to aircraft 
making, from manufacturing cosmetics 
to coal mining, from essential to vital in- 
dustry, be eased by a revision of our 
system of taxation? I have in mind 
the creation of a third category of in- 
comes, “well-earned.” There exists 
already a differential between unearned 
and earned income. They are effec- 
tively taxed at a higher or lower rate, 


The Budget should decide, each year, 
what movements of labour it is desirable 
to stimulate, and should offer a real in- 
centive, by virtue of a lower rate of in- 
come tax on “ well-earned” income, to 
the worker who will transfer from non- 
essential industry to defence industry.— 
Yours faithfully, ARNOLD LANE 

London, N.W.11 


To School at Six 


Sir,—I fear that Lady Simon has 
purchased her plea for equality of 
opportunity at the expense of logic. 
The fact surely is that many parents, 
dissatisfied with the state schools, are 
willing to make considerable financial 
sacrifices to have their children entered 
at independent schools. Hence the 
majority of private schools and prepara- 
tory departments of direct grant schools 
have such waiting lists that they can 
afford to be very selective in their choice 
of entrants ; by far the largest number 
of their pupils would be capable of 
passing the entrance examination to a 
grammar school at II+, im any event. 
Further, it is questionable whether so 
very many children whose early educa- 
tion has been received at such schools 
are entered for this examination. Most 
of them, surely, pass to the middle 
school of their direct grant institution 


or else are sent to one of the independent 
schools. Lady Simon exaggerates the 
competition with primary schools, and 
I fear that her suggestion is one more 
attempt to impose further limitations on 
the variety of our educational service, 
which already is over-regulated. 


Again, Lady Simon’s argument that 
the curtailment of a year would force 
the nursery schools to concentrate 
almost entirely on the three Rs will 
strike strangely on the ears of those 
teachers who already complain of a 
recent fall in the standards accepted as 
satisfactory in these basic subjects. 
Such teachers might even conclude that 
her argument told the other way. 
Surely, too, she is unfair in suggesting 
that the comparison with the United 
States, Canada and Scandinavian coun- 
tries is irrelevant. Its relevance is that 
children can probably learn as much 
between six and eleven as they can 
between five and eleven and that to pass 
the year from five to six at home is a 
better preparation for the years to come 
than to spend that year in school. The 
question of internal and external tests, 
which she introduces, is the real 
relevancy. 


One possible solution has not been 
mentioned. It is to fix fifteen as a 
maximum age beyond which a pupil 
cannot be detained in school, other than 
a grammar or technical school, but 
allow them to leave at fourteen if they 
can pass a reasonable test in arithmetic 
and simple English. This might also 
have the effect of improving standards 
in these necessary skills—Yours faith- 
fully, G. H. THARME 


Lochwinnoch, Renfrewshire 


* 


Sit,—Lady Simon’s comments on your 
atticle call for four points in reply. 


(1) 98.2 per cent of children under the 
age of eleven go through the national 
system of education. Surely we cannot 
organise that system to prevent possible 
inequity between a multitude and a tiny 
minority. After all, these inequalities 
already exist, and the children in the 
national system are not always the 
sufferers. 


(2) The curriculum of the average 
infants’ school is not related to the 
grammar school entrance examination, 
and hundreds of children eventually pass 
the examination without beginning to be 
able to read or wrife until they are seven. 


(3) The Scandinavian countries do 
have an entrance examination to their 
secondary schools. 


(4) Even if one accepted the thesis that 
certain children would have an advan- 
tage, this could easily be rectified by 
“ weighting” the marks. This is, after 
all, done on a large scale already when 
children of different ages take the exam- 
ination, and it could easily be done based 
on difference in school life—Yours 
faithfully, TEACHER 
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Strasbourg’s Transatlantic 
Debate 


Sir,—I agree with the remark of your 
correspondent in your issue of Decem- 
ber 1st that the week previously Stras- 
bourg made history. Being there I 
noted, as he did, “ the dynamic quality ” 
of the American delegation. But he 
seems to make a fundamental mistake in 
assuming that the members of the Euro- 
pean team were made to look rather 
foolish “with the exception of Mr 
Boothby.” Senator Green stressed the 
point that further unification of Europe 
is urgent. The Americans were dis- 
appointed by the British thesis that 
Atlantic co-operation is a condition of 
further progress towards European 
unity. Yet your correspondent went 
away with the impression that Europe’s 
champions received a “ spanking ” which 
can do “nothing but good. .. .” 

But if there was such a spanking, it 
was meant specially for the supporters 
of the British thesis. A few quotations 
will show it. 

In a press conference Representative 
Keating said: 

I want to stress that there is no time 
to be lost by the European countries in 
getting together. . . . I sense that some 
of those who are inclined to oppose the 
complete federation of Western Europe 
have an idea that they may use that as 
a lever to encourage the Atlantic Union 

ide They are barking up the wrong 
tree in this connection. 
Senator Humphrey said: 

I do feel that the reluctance on the 
part of Scandinavia and the United 
Kingdom to participate, or even to 
demonstrate the desire to participate, in 
European federation will put a spirit of 
reluctance into American public opinion. 





Senator Benton: “ Those who favour 
Atlantic union should — encourage 
Western [European] union.” 

A farewell statement was published in 
which the American delegation said: 

We regret that more realistic progress 
has not been made towards European 
union, economic and political, and 


EPT Again 


Sir,—Your recent article implies how 
necessary it is not to complicate taxa- 
tion further. The opportunity should be 
taken to simplify and I put forward the 
following suggestions. 


Profits Tax should be abolished in its 
present form, and replaced by a Defence 
Contribution of 74 per cent on profits as 
already ascertained for Income Tax, less 
deductions for interest on loans, deben- 
tures and possibly preference capital. 
This contribution would not be deduct- 
ible for Income Tax ; the excess Over the 
existing net flat rate of Profits Tax, after 
allowing for Income Tax, should appreci- 
ably off-set the elimination of Profits 
Tax on dividends. 

Secondly, to implement the election 
promise of an Excess Profits Tax, insti- 
tute an Excess Defence Contribution, 
consisting of (i) § per cent on the first 
IO per cent increase in profits over a 
“ pre-cold-war ” standard; (11) Io pe® 
cent on the next 10 per cent increase 
in profits, similarly determined ; (ili) 15 
per cent on any excess over 20 per cent. 


The “pre-cold-war” standard, I 
recommend, should be the lesser_of: 
profits as already agreed for purposes 
of assessment for the year 1950-51 ; and 
the average of such profits similarly 
agreed for 1950-51 and 1951-§2. In- 
creases of capita] should be treated with 
reasonable generosity. 


The titles of these taxes imply that 
they should both be temporary, and since 
they are directly related to _ initial 
Income Tax calculations, they would 
undoubtedly be welcomed in accounting 
and Inland Revenue circles. 


The Government has made no 
announcement about the Conservative 
party’s promise to give business con- 
cerns sOme concessions to enable them 
to replace existing assets. The unsatis- 
factory initia] allowances end next April. 
In their stead, wear and tear allowances 
should be given separately on capital 
expenditure incurred before and after 
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implement the Governmen:’s promises 
They would leave some inces:iye and 
mitigate the danger that the ;-»! 


: : Il aSsets 
of industry are wasting away through 
excessive taxation.—Yours fait){\!ly 
Amersham W. G. Hocarrgy 
Abuse of Powe; 
Sir,—Your observations in vOur issue 
of November 24th on the co viction. of 
the Yorkshire Electricity Board raise 
some _ interesting and iM portant 
problems. 


It is perfectly proper that public 
corporations should be liable ; 


Jans be fined, 
Indeed, it is regrettable that the courts 
have so far refused to extend the same 


principle to the Crown iicelf, 


; j The 
Australian High Court, a few years ago, 
refused to convict the Crown (in right 
of the Australian Commonwealth) of an 


offence under an Act providing for the 
reinstatement of ex-service 
specifically made applicable to the 
Crown. It is time that we got rid of 
feudal fictions in the interpretation of 
both the rights and the liabilities of 
modern government. 

It és, howéver, equally important to 


men, and 


- realise that the character of punishment 


in a vast number of offences has 
changed. When corporations are fined, 
the object is not the “lightening of the 
private purse,” but the public stigma of 
an offence against regulations in the 
public interest. I believe that you are 
quite wrong in suggesting that the per- 
sonal sting of conviction is absent only 
in nationalised industries, as distinct 
from private industry. Are you suggest- 
ing that the position of a vast industrial 
concern like Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries or Nuffield-Austin is different from 
that of a nationalised industry ? Would 
not a fine imposed for the breach of 
some regulation go on overheads? In 
serious cases, of course, shareholders 
may take action—providing the control- 
ling interest is not held by the manage- 
ment—but. on the whole this is likely 
to be much rarer than in the case of 
nationalised industries. ‘They have to 





express the hope that the tendency may December 31, 1946, the allowance for the account to Parliament and they are, like 
be overcome to emphasise the difficul- earlier period to be doubled but the privat¢é industries, subject to commercial 
mee ee excess treated as a deduction from assess- audit. Your own Note shows now 
It must have been quite clear to able profits and not deducted from the easily the deficiencies of a nationalised 
everybody that the Americans did not capital values affectmg future calcula- industry become the subject ol public 
St on e ye ha . . . : . . -) . ° e x i y ° = we 
like very much the British role of “ the tions. A similar concession is desirable discussion.—Yours faithfully, 
villain of the piece.”—Yours faithfully, for buildings, W. FRIEDMANN 
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Books and Publications 
Indian Diary 


Mission with Mountbatten. 


This is the day to day story of Lord 
Mountbatten’s achievement as the last 


Viceroy, and as the first Governor 
Genera! of the new—diminished—India ; 
it is also a well-deserved record of Lady 


Mountbatten’s courage and endurance in 
the work which earned for her the grati- 
tude of India’s destitute. Mr Campbell- 
Johnson, having served previously under 
Lord Mountbatten in Combined Opera- 
tions and South East Asia Command 
SEAC), held a post never before known 


Delhi—that of the Viceroy’s Press 
Attaché. In this capacity, Lord Mount- 
batten included him in that inner staff 
group to whom all was known and with 
whom the Viceroy made a point of 
doing his thinking out loud. With the 
previous experience of two successful 
biographies—on Mr Eden and Lord 
Halifax—Mr Campbell-Johnson is there- 


particularly good position to 
give a full account of the events which 
k place between Lord Mountbatten’s 
rival in India in March, 1947, and his 
na! departure fifteen months later, after 
le partition and granting of independ- 
ence in August, 1947. 
The book consists of a long and well- 
diary, with a political epilogue. 
ugh rather extensive, the diary 
1 readable and fascinating story. 
As a document, it is also of considerable 
torical significance, recording stage by 
stage the development of an operation 
unique in the annals of mankind. Not 
only had a transfer of power never taken 
piace on such a scale before, but in the 
end it was accompanied by a quite 
extraordinary shift in the relationship of 
the British and Indian peoples, from fear 


> 7 


and hate to wespect and friendship. 


It was this transformation which, as 
the writer emphasises, was in such a 
large measure due to Lord Mountbatten 
himseli—of whom even‘ the unenthusi- 
astic Mr Jinnah is quoted as saying 
shortly before he died “When I met 
tum for the first time, I felt he had 
nur’”—best translated as a “divine 


radiance.” 


_Sv much has happened in these last 
three years that the period leading up to 
the transfer of power already seems 
strangely far away. Mr Campbell- 
Johnson utters no criticism of Lord 
M untbatten throughout the book ; nor 
does he go out of his way to criticise 
Lord Wavell, although he is plainly in 
the Mountbatten camp ; by contrast, the 
reader cannot help being reminded that 
‘ was Mr Churchill who above all was 
entirely mistaken about India. Why ? 
The fact emerges—and it is all too 
forgotten mowadays—that Mr 
iru played a role without which the 
icle might never have been possible. 
vas he who time and again took the 
Course of reason against that of extreme 
\auionalism, who understood and valued 
'¢ British connection and British 
crest when the reverse might have 
“en expected of him, and who, perhaps 
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By Alan Campbell-Johnson. Robert Hale. 383 pages, 253. 


almost to his own surprise, based the 
new India on free association with the 
Commonwealth. 


Mr Campbell-Johnson makes it plain 
that there was never any real alternative 
to the partitioning of British India. It 
is true that the idea of Pakistan came 
relatively late on the troubled scene of 
Anglo-Indian negotiation, but, given the 
factors and individuals involved, neither 
the plans produced by Sir Stafford 
Cripps in 1942 and the Cabinet Mission 
of 1946 nor even Mr Gandhi’s federalism 
could stand against it. The author, as 
the outside world is bound to do, 
inevitably regrets the division. This 
does not prevent him from giving a lucid 
account of the way in which the dilatori- 
ness of the princes, rather than the facts 
of partition, poisoned the atmosphere: 
because of the tragic disputes over 
Hyderabad, Junagadh and Kashmir, the 
close co-operation of Delhi and Karachi, 
n dealing with the tragic emigrations in 
the Punjab during the first few weeks 
of independence, has never been re- 


peated. On Kashmir, the author scores , 


a point for India today by recalling the 
adamant stand taken by Mr Liaquat Ali 
Khan over the absolute right of the 
ruler of Junagadh to accede to Pakistan 
“without reference to the moral or 
ethnic aspects of the situation.” 

This is a book well worth reading by 
all who want to understand the relations 
of India and Pakistan with the Common- 
wealth and with each other. 


The Education of Sponges 


The Film in Education. 
Pheenix House. 


By Andrew 
Buchanan. 256 pages. 


258. 


It is common among so-called progres- 
sive persons to extol the new as opposed 
to the well-tried and nowhere is this 
habit more widespread than in the field 
of educational techniques. The cinema’s 
obvious appeal to the multitude has 
created a stefflily increasing volume of 
support for its introduction into the class- 
room, a contention supported by various 
manufacturers of the necessary impedi- 
menta and two national bodies subsidised 
by public funds to encourage even further 
expenditure by local education authori- 
ties. Fortunately for the tenuous stan- 
dards of literacy so far achieved in this 
island, this new revelation has been 
impeded by its formidable cost and by 
the obstinate preference of a large part of 
the teaching profession for the out- 
moded use of the spoken and written 
word and, in particular, for the intelli- 
gent use of the reactionary blackboard. 


Mr Andrew Buchanan has written an 
exhaustive. and painstaking study of the 
present use of the new techniques, un- 
troubled by any fears that they may not 
be the medium of the future or that they 
may provide the incompetent with a 
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substitute for a knowledge of their 
subject and the ability to transmit it by 
those most flexible of methods, the 
human voice and the written word. It 
is true that he disclaims any qualifica- 
tions as an educational expert, but he has 
implicitly accepted an educational theory 
when he comments, without disapproval, 
on the fact that pictorial narration 
enables the mind to “soak up subject 
matter on the screen as effortlessly as a 
sponge soaks up water.” Gone are the 
days when to be associated with~ the 
sponge was a term of abuse and when 
effort was acclaimed a virtue. “ Direct 
appeal and easy assimilation” are now 
proclaimed the solvent of stupidity and 
the spur to discover the meaning of 
things. 


In his final paragraphs Mr Buchanan 
becomes positively exalted. The sponge 
is forgotten and we are seriously told 
that the film is the answer to the prob- 
lems which have tormented mankind for 
three thousand years. 

Film possesses the power to develop 
the spiritual life of the human race. If 
today many have lost all sense of direc- 
tion and purpose, film can show them the 
way, and I believe it will eventually prove 
itself to be the real education of the 
world. 

Go to it, teachers ; burn the books, tear 
down the blackboard, crush the chalk 
and pen, cease to speak or to encourage 
speech among your charges. Up with 
the portable screen, thread a film, darken 
the classroom and switch on the film. 
Soak the sponges and increase the rates. 


Innocent Abroad 


My Mission in Israel, 1948-1951. By 
James McDonald. Gollancz, 275 pages. 
18s, 


Great Britain produced—at the birth 
of the Palestine Mandate—several policy 
makers who were too much influenced 
by their feeling for the Bible. Mr James 
G. McDonald, first United States Am- 
bassador to Israel, is their American 
counterpart today. Among the biblical 
quotations at the head of his chapters, 
a nice Psalm does duty for Mr Ben 
Gurion, a vituperative one for Mr Bevin, 
Ezekiel and the Book of Proverbs for his 
own mission. He will no doubt go 
down to history as the ambassador who 
—when speaking of the nation to which 
he was accredited—was apt to use the 
pronoun “ we.” 


Mr McDonald’s book displays—along 
with his faith in human nature and great 
personal kindness—the drawbacks that 
are inherent in a system which places 
important policy in the hands of an 
amateur whose heart is large but whose 
imagination is small. He starts his 
narrative at a time when the President 
and the State and Service Departments 
disagreed about the policy to pursue 
over Palestine. The President,.as the 
Forrestal diaries so amply prove, was 
thinking of the Jewish vote at home; 
the other departments were thinking in 
lafger terms—of the defence of western 
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oil resources and therefore of relations 
with the Arab States. The President's 
thesis suited Mr McDonald’s emotional 
attitude to the sufferings of Jewry, and 
he worked directly with the President. 
Once, he even ran the risk of Israeli 
censorship in order to send a message 
by the safe hand of an American busi- 
mess man. He never sees that there were 
two sides to such a situation, and that 
he might have influenced policy the 
better by working through the State De- 
partment instead of against it. His 


nethod of diplomacy is seen at its 
enith over the internationalisation of 
Terusalem. He was instructed to deliver 


stiff note about Israel’s failure to 
bserve the UN resolution on this sub- 
ject. He did so, but delivered also a 
personal postscript. “We have been 
hrough too many things together,” he 
ecords himself as saying to Messrs Ben 
Gurion and Sharett, “There is no need 
for me to offer any comment.” 


* 


Mr McDonald invites censure. What 
is one to think of an ambassador who 
tattles out recent personal comments on 
policy uttered by fellow civil servants, 
and who reveals the proceedings of a 
secret conference not yet two years old ? 
Mr McDonald is often observant but he 
is also naive, and is seldom minded to 
draw from his observations any conclu- 
sions that run counter to his own pre- 
judices and emotions. He portrays char- 
acter well—and especially the character 
of his daughter, who was his hostess. 
Whether answering the doorbell, chasing 

turkey for Thanksgiving, or fetching 
her knitting before going to the air raid 
shelter, shé makes contact with earth 
whenever she appears. 


Passionate Propaganda 


Irish Nationalism and British Demo- 


cracy. By E. Strauss. Methuen. 307 


pages, 215. 


The author’s purpose is to demon- 
strate that the relations between Ireland 
and England are a microcosm of colonial 
rule and exploitation, and the inevitable 
reaction of subject people towards 
nationalism. His book suffers from the 
inherent disability that its matter must 
be constrained to a fornrula rather than 
expanded into a discussion. Those who 
agree that the two great wars were 
fought for English world power; that 
Union was deliberately designed for the 
sacrifice of Ireland’s interests ; and that 
the material exploitation of the Irish 
masses by the English Whigs is com- 
parable to peasant oppression in Tzarist 
Russia, will doubtless be stimulated by 
the brilliant venom of Mr Strauss’s 
attack. The objectively minded will be 
driven to question and werify many 
sweeping generalisations, to the benefit 
of their own general knowledge. 


Such readers will ask if the chronic 
breach between the radical Irish middle 
class and the revolutionary masses was 
always the inevitable result of Ireland’s 
colonial position and never caused by 
the political chicanery of O’Connell or 
Parnell ; if the machinations of Dublin 
Castle were not in part due to an indi- 
genous lack of effective public opinion 
against jobbery; and if the Irish 
growers’ desire to retain the English 


market was not partly responsible for 
the export of corn during the famine. 
Similarly, while admitting the influence 
of the Irish question on the policy of 
British prime ministers, they will depre- 
cate the suggestion that it was para- 
mount ; and the claim that the example 
of Irish immigrants in the Chartist 
struggle was responsible for later 
socialist development in England will 
also be received cautiously. 

Ireland suffered the dilemma of all 
debtor countries—that of repayment in 
a form that does not prejudice the 
mercantile interests of its creditors. The 
Union which appeared as a demonstra- 
tion of tyrariny was a political and 
strategic necessity to a British Govern- 
ment menaced by Napoleonic invasion. 
Neither the British Government nor the 
Irish landlords could be held respon- 
sible for the increase of population 


the subsequent emigration, which is 
here played up as a demonstration of 
hatred against English oppression and 
mismanagement, was also largely due to 
an act of God and to human cupidity— 
the potato famine and the Californian 
gold rush. 

Mr. Strauss’s passionate simplifications 
are a valuable counter-irritant to com- 
placency, for external use only. It 
would be a pity if any enthusiast should 
swallow them whole. 


Law and Politics 
The Rational Strength of English Law. 


By F. H. Lawson. 147 pages. 
10S, 


Stevens. 


The Hamlyn Trust originates from 
the will of Miss Hamlyn, of Torquay, 
and, as now regulated, exists to further, 
by lectures or otherwise, the knowledge 
of comparative jurisprudence so that 
“the Common People . . . may realise 
the privileges which in law and custom 
they enjoy in comparison with other 
European People.” The words are 
worth quoting because they describe so 
well what this book—the third in. the 
series of lectures arranged by the trust 
—does. 


Professor Lawson gave four lectures 
and a final summary. The first deals 
with the sources and general character 
of the law, the origins of the common 
law, its spreading over the Anglo-Saxon 
world and some of the separate charac- 
teristics of its progeny. The remaining 
three lectures deal with the three main 
heads of law, contract, property and 
tort. Each is a comparative study of the 
English law, not always to its advantage. 
Professor Lawson prefers the law of con- 
tract in Scotland to that of this country, 
for example. It is possible to regret 
that he has not had a little more to say, 
either in support or blame, of the 
agencies, such as the law reform com- 
muttees, which are repairing piecemeal 
what are thought to be existing defects. 
But to leave comment there would be to 
convey nothing of the book’s delight, 
nor of its value to anyone with a 
political sense. It has the quality of 
detachment which comes only from 
complete understanding. It has a 
wonderful sharpness of vision: “ Some- 
times, however, it seems better to leave 
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the crucial question to a jury |. because 
the balancing of interests |... {¢); to 
be too difficult to be perfor neg by 


a judge who has to explain 


reasons.” -It also contains ; tae 
tences: “English lawyers } pias 
belonged to an intelligentsia. mien 
or other something of an tocratic 
character has been communicated to th, 
law itself. It is often brillian:'y advo 
turous ; it is often shabby and a lin 
decrepit ; it is usually canny, after the 
manner of those who are used gover. 
ing men ; it is hardly ever concerned to 
be fashionable.” That, pe: ail 
up its challenge to the po! sense, 


for, today, this country is noi 4 country 
of aristocrats. It is ai country , 
administrators, accountant: 
servants. Will they lose 
they will strengthen of 1 





they have received ? Wil! ndred 
and third Hamlyn lecturer be able 
to say:. “English law is 1! re not 
only rational but strong”? For the 
Common People owe the: edom 
more to the strength of the than to 


the skills of the administrat 


A Nineteenth Century 
Destiny 
A. J. Mundella, 1825-97. The Liberal 
Background to the Labour Move- 


ment. By W. H. G. Arm . Ernest 
Benn. 386 pages, 


A. J. Mundella was a Victorian worthy 
and a Liberal Cabinet Minister. The 
son of an Italian immigrant, he became 
a prosperous Midland manufacturer and 
developed at the same time advanced 
ideas about conciliation and mediation 
in industrial disputes. He was hard- 
working, high-minded and progressive; 
he seems to have lacked the narrower 
Victorian virtues, which appear % 
unattractive to a later agé ; but if he had 
a sense of humour, it was not (or so this 
biography suggests) allowed to intrude 
into his public life. Besides his pioneer 
work. in industrial conciliation, Mun- 
della was a fervent believer in the educa- 
tion of the masses and presided for a 
time over the department of the Privy 
Council which then had contro! of this 
Subject. He was twice President of the 
e in the 
history of the origins of the Ministries 
of Agriculture and of Labour Within 
the Liberal Party he occupied @ middle 


305. 


position and was a devoted {ollower ol 
Gladstone. He was a Member of Par- 
liament for Sheffield for ne thirty 

years. 
Mr Armytage’s biography \s ‘ereiore 
_concerned with a man who ha: in 
a iatel 


in his own day, though fam: 
age has been denied to fm. Mr 


Armytage hag been able to usc muc 
new material, including the «ng core 
spondence between Munde!l: 2nd his 
friend and er, Rober: Leader, 
editor of the S: Id Indeperé'. Je 
result is a careful, interesting © = = 


addition -to the political and social f 
tory of England in the seconc half 0 
the nineteenth century, but Mundellas 
career and on fe = les$ 
glamorous quarters public jue. 

his biographer is therefore not | rovided 
with much scope for entertainm<nt. 
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BARNEYS may lead you to the true, deep, lasting friendship 
of the pipe—one of life’s simplest, yet greatest, joys. 


Gillingham Kent. 


“ I feel 1 must write you a few lines in appreciation of Barneys Tobacco. I have 
been trying to smoke a pipe for years, but after a few days have had to give in. Then 
I had the good fortune to strike Barneys, It is splendid, and the flavour ts much better. 
I have already recommended it to two of my. friends—both pipe smokers of long standing 
—who are as enthusiastic about it as I am. 

The original letter can be inspected at, and further enquiries 
addressed to, Barneys Sales Bureau, 24, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 

Smokers abroad can arrange for regular personal despatches, Ex-Bond 

and British Duty Free, in 2-lb. parcels, to many lands, but not as yet to all. 
* Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium), and 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). Home Pric 4/5d. oz. 


JOHN SINCLAIR LTD., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
(325) 
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THIS AUTOMATIC SECRETARY 


Takes care of Your Detail and Cuts Your Work 


O OTHER means will do more to 
ease your work and free you from 
petty details and many minor matters. 
For this “ Desk Secretary” is a com- 
plete desk organiser. It keeps in orderly 
form and helps you to deal swiftly and 
systematically with all your papers and 
correspondence, and automatically re- 
minds you of all commitments and matters 
to be attended to. 





Comprises a brown leatherette-grained container with hinged lid and front 
giving easy access to its contents. Inside are three classified sections : 
first the complete alphabetical section, then sections for your daily follow-up, 
followed by sections for your monthly follow-up. Supplied in foolscap size 
14 in. x 10 in, x 3 in. only. 


This Almost Human Device 


Shows you all letters or papers to your notice until finally dealt 
requiring attention each day; In- with; Prevents loss of all important 
sures correspondence answered on papers; Keeps your desk clear of 
correct day; Looks after matters _ litter with all your papers systematic- 
pending and brings them continually ally filed. 


Supplies Limited - Order To-day 


When the present small stocks are exhausted, it may not be possible to obtain 
replenishments. So make sure of securing your requirements whilst they are available, 
and POST THE COUPON NOW. 
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The problem was put to Monsanto. It was known 











that Santobrite, Monsanto’s sodium salt of 
pentachlorophenol, was an exceptionally powerful and 
as . . 7 
effective preservative of wood, paper pulp, and all manner 
of ei r ryday iiems. Could it also be used for the di licate task 
of prese rving fragile documents ? 
The answer is that some of the archives of the House of Commons 
are today being preserved in this way—the original papers laid 
between sheets impregnated with Santobrite—and that the process of 
decay has been dramatically arrested. Santobrite won't restore, of course. 
But it gives a new lease of life to things as they now are. 
Pentachlorophenol is a chemical pioneered exclusively by Monsanto in this 


country. In one shape or another it is being used as a basic preservative by 





all manner of people in all-manner of work all over the world. 
The ‘ Penta’ group of preservatives are from the range of over 200 British- 
made chemicals made at Newport and Ruabon for the World’s industries. 
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Competitive Ideal 


Washington, D.C. 


EARLY three hundred European industrialists 
N assembled in New York last week for the First Inter- 
national! Conference of Manufacturers. Among them was 
a distinguished British delegation. The “high brass ” of 
American business was also well represented at the meeting, 
which was organised by the Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration, the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
National Management Council of America. It was a 
hospitable and a liberal occasion, and the genuine desire 
of the hosts to be of assistance to the guests, many of whom 
are their active competitors, shone unmistakably through 
much of the American oratory. 


Nobody should have felt surprised, much less resentful, 
over the evidence which the conference quickly furnished 
of the evangelical quality of much of the assistance the 
American industrialists were ready to offer. It was beyond 
dispute that the visitors had come to the most prosperous 
area of the world from one notably less so. The Americans 
were well entitled to assume that explanations of how the 
United States had achieved such prosperity, coupled with 
some advice on the means by which the same admirable 
results might be reproduced elsewhere, came well within 
the definition of helpfulness. 

The overwhelming majority of the speeches made by 
the Americans refrained with great politeness from outright 
criticism of methods-and practices to which the visitors, 
or a high proportion of them, were known or suspected to 
be addicted. Nevertheless, it soon became possible for even 
ine unpractised eye to detect a theme which ran like a 
golden thread through the pattern of the speechmaking. 


[t was the theme of competition. In the Americans’ view, 


the European industrialists could not expect to be really 
prosperous until they abandoned misguided restrictionist 


poli 


icles which countenanced cartels, price-fixing and other 
devices to protect themselves from effort and risk. They 
would have to work harder, think harder, compete harder. 
In so doing they would find themselves increasing produc- 
lion, creating new mass markets, raising standards of living, 
‘xpanding and again expanding. That was how it had been 
deen done in America. 

Mr Paul Hoffman, who left the Studebaker Corporation 


+ 
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; cr the Marshall Plan to success and is now the presi- 
cent of the Ford Foundation, speaks with such affable 
“ommon sense, such lucidity and such humour that it is 
difficult for anyone ever to take offence at anything he says. 
He was able, consequently, to speak frankly: 


_ ‘tis not for us Americans to say that you should abandon 
‘he highly civilised competition that prevails in most of your 
Countries, in favour of the very uncomfortable form of com- 
peution that we have in the United States. 
shitt at all, or the extent of the shift, is something that you 

should decide. However, if you wish to achieve the 
feap > foreesde in productivity that Europe so desperately needs, 
‘i scems to me that some shift, perhaps a considerable shift, 


= indicated. In my opinion the degree of your shift will 


clermine the extent of your improvement. 
Mr Charles E, Wilson, the president of the General 


Whether you’ 


Motors Corporation, also named competition as the “ first 
essential of our American industrial system,” and denounced 
“ socialistic schemes.” He then added that productivity 
elsewhere in the western world had better increase, since the 
United States could not be, counted on to continue for long 
the present policy of “colonialism in reverse . . . exploiting 
our own people and our own resources to benefit people in 


other countries.” 
* 


It was conceded from time to time that the United States 
had enjoyed some advantages not available to Europe—many 
natural resources, immunity from the desolation of war, a 
great single market. But when all these factors had been 
given what was considered to be due weight, it was the com- 
petitive business man, giving up his long week-ends, working 
from morning until night, thinking and planning, and winning 
competitive prizes to be shared with his employees, who 
emerged as the American hero. Mr Thomas Roy Jones, the 
president of Daystrom Incorporated, made him a national 
martyr : 

The American manager . . . has more ulcers and more 
heart involvements per capita than any other class of the 
American people and he is considered by insurance com- 
panies as a questionable risk. This may be pretty hard-on 
him, but the results have been very satisfactory for the nation 
as a whole. 

Mr Jones’s address was one of the most enthusiastic of 
them all, and he did not disguise one of the tasks which 
contribute to the ulcers of the American manager: 

Some years ago botanical scientists discovered that through 
the use of certain light rays plants could be stimulated to 
grow far beyond their normal sizes. The businessman made 
a similar discovery in the stimulation of growth of ordinary 
markets into mass markets. The magic rays here used are 
called sales promotion, adverfising, and scientific selling 
techniques. . .. A woman who has never heard of an electrical 
refrigerator has to be made to want it before she will urge 
her husband to byy one. The fact that she wants one puts 
the pressure on the husband to earn the money to get it. 
The picture of a nation deriving “ incalculable benefits ” 

from high-pressure salesmanship ; of employers and workers 
alike welcoming and furthering competition ; and of a busi- 
ness hierarchy rejecting the more comfortable road to cartels 
and price-fixing and freely embracing the hard but nationally 
beneficial way—the picture was a dazzling orie. 


If any of the European visitors felt that its radiance left 
some of the facts in the deep shadow, this was plainly not the 
time nor the place to say so. It was not the time for them 
to recall, for instance, that American business and American 
managers have fought tooth and nail against the Sherman Act, 
which has made monopolies illegal since 1890, and the 
Clayton Act, which since 1914 has outlawed certain devices 
to abolish or lessen competition. 





** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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It was not the place to note that Mr Benjamin Fairless, 
the president of the United States Steel Corporation, not long 
ago assailed the anti-trust laws as “ the greatest single draw- 
back to the effective operation of our modern economic 
system,” or to ask questions about the charges the anti-trust 
division of the Department of Justice is continuously bringing 
against businesses which it alleges to be still conspiring to 
frustrate those laws. It would have been tactless to point out 
that nearly 50 per cent of the prime defence contracts in the 
United States from 1940 to 1944 were held by thirty of the 
nation’s manufacturing corporations, 


One of the French delegates, M. Pierre Ricard, president 
of the Centre Technique des Industries de la Fonderie, did 
make so bold as to mention that 

a single steel enterprise in America produces by itself and 
solely within the United States as much steel as is produced 
in the whole area covered by the Schuman Plan, where pro- 
duction is broken down into a hundred independent com- 
panies scattered over six countries, each of which has political, 
social, fiscal and monetary autonomy. 

Sir Norman Kipping, the Director General of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, contented himself with gentler 
references to the difficulties of securing raw materials, of over- 
coming Europe’s multiple sovereignties, languages, currencies, 
overcrowding, postwar strains and dependence on exports ; 
and to the further difficulties of competing in foreign markets 
with countries having completely different standards of living. 
But he offered a fervent assurance that all the visitors 
recognised high productivity as “a philosophy to which we 
are prepared unstintingly to give our devotion.” 

That indeed was what the conference was about. And 
whatever reservations the European industrialists might have 
had as they heard the glowing accounts of the fundamental 
wisdom and the patriotic nature of American business, there 
was no challenging Mr Hoffman’s pointed reminder that in 
America last year the average worker produced in each hour 
three times what his predecessor had produced in 1900, and 
two and a half times what European workers produce today. 
The knowledge may well have been conducive to a respectful 
attention. 


Main Street a la Mode 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK] 


Last September a spectacular flood of French fashions at 
moderate prices poured over the country. One famous New 
York shop after another congratulated itself, in fashion shows 
and newspaper advertisements, on having brought home 
original Paris models, costing $600 or $700, and little copies, 
in all sizes from junior miss to stylish stout, made to sell 
at $67.95, were paraded beside the originals. Copies of these 
copies, priced for the mass market, spread across the United 
States ; which one the boss’s wife will wear, and which his 
secretary, is a matter of taste and price. So far as outward 
appearance goes, it is hard to tell one from the other when 
they meet on Main Street. 


The experts deny that this simultaneous display was a 
planned campaign agreed between manufacturers or dis- 
tributors ; they say that, in the acutely competitive conditions 
which prevail in the fashion trade, it was a spontaneous 
reaction to last summer’s bad business. There is, of course, 
nothing new about importing French models into the United 
States. During the nineteenth century, and well into the 
twentieth, ladies of wealth and fashion went abroad them- 
selves to buy their annual wardrobes. Then adventurous 
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shops in New York and Chicago began to import , fens 
models each season for wealthy customers who could not 
to Europe. The process of copying by benufechien 
followed inevitably, at first for the well-to-do, and then ho 


the mass market. Trips to Europe became part of the ; 
schedule of buyers for retail stores and of manufacty 
well as of fashion editors, and it was not until wa; 


egular 
Ters as 


. Crippled 
the whole French fashion trade that the United : tag ae 
for a second time thrown back on its own resources. . 

This latest return to Paris is notable, firstly, because of 


the fanfare that accompanied it and, secondly, because jt 
followed so closely on the heels of reiterated claims that the 
United States was now able to stand on its own fashion fee 
and needed no further inspiration from the French. During 
the war the reputations of half a dozen young American 
designers were most carefully fostered by retailers ang 
fashion writers, who heaped upon them the adjectives 
formerly reserved for foreign names. It is, after all, only a 
year since New York celebrated its supremacy as the centre 
of the fashion world, Yet something has gone wrong, and it 
seems fair to guess that lower clothes sales are at least part 
of the reason. 


Meanwhile the French flood has done little visible damage 
to Main Street. For one thing, women have not given away 
all their old clothes and bought an entire set of new ones— 
this is by no means as universal a habit in the United States 
as it is reputed to be. For another, when the Rue de Ja Paix 
came to Main Street, it was not the American purchaser's 
idea of what she wanted that went under. Main Street looks 
no more French than it did ; instead the copies of models 
by Fath and Dior have taken on a cosy air of Main Street 
simplicity. Wisely the French: imports were chosen with a 
careful eye on the American scene, and copied with due 
reverence for the American figure. The only reported 
reaction on the part of Mrs and Miss America is that, after 
seeing a selected group of French copies at prices meant to 
be reasonable, she now wants to know why she cannot have 
American designs in better fabrics at lower prices. 


The clothing trade stands eighth in the list of huge 
American industries and is commonly said to be worth $10 
billion a year. This figure includes the manufacture of coats. 
suits and hats, dresses, shoes and accessories as well as those 
washable garments which the trade, with professional 
delicacy, calls “intimate apparel.” Most of these clothes 
come from workshops and factories grouped in a dozen 
marketing areas throughout the country; by far the most 
important is New York, where about two-thirds of the 
business is done. The garments are made according 
patterns cunningly built to fit all shapes and sizes in 
America’s unusually heterogeneous population ; 2 few a 
still hand-cut and hand-tailored, but the number decreases 
every year. 


This does not mean that “ mass-produced ” and “ready- 
made” have become synonymous. Mass-produced garmeals 
are made almost entirely by machine and assembly lune 
methods, and turned out by the thousand to sell for modest 
prices, A recent study among the subscribers of a yous 
woman’s magazine showed the average price for a street dress 
to be $11.10, while for a “date ” dress for festive occasions 
it was as much as $18.39. .“ Ready-made” is a much wider 
term, It would apply to 95 per cent of the clothes now wor 
in the United States, whatever their cost. One of the dis 


tinguishing features of the American dress trade is that 
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clothes are sold ready-to-wear in speciality shops at prices 
that British women would pay only for individual models 
made to order. The New York store that recently advertised 


, coat for $315, marked down from $419.01, stressed the 
rarity o! the fabric and the fur lining, but rarity is a relative 
‘erm, and there seems little reason to doubt that a similar 
garmen( at a similar price may be hanging on the rack wait- 


ing for 1 buyer in Chicago, San Francisco or Dallas. 


The dress trade gears its sales appeal to 27 million women 
between 20 and 4§ years of age, with the accent loudly on 
youth. Individually they do not spend great sums—$39.92 
for a spring suit, $§1.2§ for a heavy winter coat—but as a 
mass market they are very considerable, particularly when 
the teen-agers and the matrons are included. 


The change from made-to-order to ready-made has come 
about since 19003 during the first four decades of this 
century the output of manufactured textile products almost 
trebled. Bit by bit the little dressmaker gave ground, hand 
work ceased to be a source of pride, machine-made clothes 
became simpler, smarter and more standardised. Mean- 
while changes in living conditions—the spread of central 
heating in houses and offices, the invention of heated motor- 
cars—made it possible to lessen and lighten the garments 
needed to keep people warm. One authority estimates that 
yetween 1850 and 1931 the yardage worn by the average 


woman dropped from fifty down to five. The lessened 
demand for material for each costume was compensated for 
by the increase in the nungber of costumes as the style factor 
leveloped to render wearable clothes obsolete on the one 
and, and on the other to prescribe special garments for 


ports and occasions. 
fo the best of their abiliry—and their ability is great— 
ifacturers make clothes for the lower income groups 
hat look just as smart as those they make for the more 
tunate. Any girl can satisfy the American dream of look- 
2 like a princess if she studies the right pictures and buys 
he 1 models. Equality in style is the ideal, and in the 
: attained. In a country haunted by racial and social 
ities, clinging to an egalitarian obsession, this is no 


—P 
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American Notes 


Truman’s Return 


official explanation of the President’s sudden 

| to curtail his working holiday in Florida by a week 

was that he wanted to save his Joint Chiefs of Staff the 
of flying down to see him. Rumours that a military 

crisis had arisen, in the Far East or elsewhere, requiring the 
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President’s presence in Washington, were sharply deflated 
by White House spokesmen and by the lack of any sensa- 
tional announcement after the meeting with the Joint Chiefs. 
While it is very possible that questions may arise in connec- 
tion with the negotiations in Korea that make a quick 
decision by the President himself necessary, this is hardly 
enough to account for his sudden change of plan. Nor is the 
controversy between Congress and the mobilisation authori- 
ties over the progress of the rearmament programme in 
general, and arms for Eurepe in, particular; it may, how- 
ever, have made Mr Truman decide that he must see Mr 
Acheson and Mr Harriman, who return from Europe this 
week, before finishing work on the budget and other messages 
which he has been drafting in Florida. 


It seems that it was really domestic, not international, 
developments that spoiled the President’s holiday. The 
current investigations into corruption and_ inefficiency 
amongst tax collectors have set off explosions, daily becoming 
more damaging, all over the Administration. The loudest 
was in the Department of Justice, the agency that above all 
others should be beyond reproach, and the Washington 
gossip is all of bigger and better scandals that are timed to 
go off during the next few weeks. The only chance of 
rendering them politically harmless is for Mr Truman, who 
refused to take the first revelations seriously, dramatically to 
pull out the fuses himself before Congress comes back te 
Washington. How he proposes to do this may be announced 
while The Economist is in the press. The President is being 
urged to sacrifice his Attorney General, Mr Howard 
McGrath, but Mr Truman will not easily sentence to oblivion 
a member of his official family, even though he is said at 
last to be disgusted at the extent to. which his confidence has 
been betrayed by those whom he has always trusted and 
defended. 


* * * 


Monopoly in War Contracts 


Only the President himself can resolve a dispute over 
the proposal of the Anaconda Copper Company to build and 
operate an aluminium plant at Kalispell, Montana. The 
offer was highly welcome to the production authorities, for 
giant Anaconda has the resources to make the venture a 
success, but it is opposed by the Department of [ustice and 
the Department of the Interior, which are afraid that com- 
petition will be strangled in the name of defence, The 
Department of Justice has long been interested in persuading 
another aluminium producer to enter a field dominated by 
three major companies. The objection to Anaconda is that 
it already exercises a regional monopoly in Montana and, as 
a great copper company, might be less eager to further com- 
petition between copper and aluminium than the Department 
of Justice wishes. The copper industry is already fighting 
government suggestions that in future aluminium may have 
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to take the place of copper in many uses. Unless he is over- 
ruled by the President, the Secretary of the Interior can keep 
Anaconda out, for the plant can be run only on power from 
the government-built Hungry Horse dam ; under the law, 
federal power must be sold so as to encourage competition. 
Small businessmen and the trade unions—both of whom Mr 
Truman will be loth to offend in election year—would hate 
to see the door thrown open to Anaconda. 


Claims that the defence programme is fostering monopoly 
and that, in the haste for production, the lion’s share of 
defence contracts is going to the biggest firms have already 
been made, both in the Senate and in the House. A Small 
Defence Plants Administration was created last summer to 
fight for contracts and materials. In addition, before it 
adjourned, Congress at last gave the Federal Trade Com- 
mission money to enforce the new ban on mergers brought 
about through acquisition of assets, when they restrict com- 
petition. Such mergers, it is estimated, have risen to a peak 
of 750 a year, though even the FTC so far admits there is 
little clear evidence that competition has suffered. The 
number of firms in the country reached 4,000,000 this year 
for the first time. 


Last July the Senate Small Business Committee alleged 
that the proportion of war contracts going to the industrial 
giants was higher even than it had been during the war and 
that, consequently, big business was growing bigger and 
smaller business was being forced to the wall. Figures now 
released by the Munitions Board show instead a slight 
decline ; against 67 per cent during the war, only 61.7 per 
cent of the $30 billion worth of prime contracts let during 
the year ended on June 30th went to the hundred largest 
defence contractors. Small firms, employing less than 500 
workers, received 21 per cent of the primary contracts. Sub- 
contracting, of course, meant that their final share was much 
larger. Congressional pressure and pooling arrangements 
may help to spread the work further. But since three- 
quarters of last year’s orders were for large and complex 
pieces of equipment such as aircraft, tanks and ships, it is 
clear that small firms simply do not have the physical or 
financial resources to tackle the major defence contracts. 


* * * 


Fair Employment Begins at Home 


A civil rights programme for Negroes was the rock on 
which the Democrats split in 1948, when four southern 
states bolted the party. Mr Truman won the election with- 
out their votes: But the Senators from the South have been 
able to prevent him from carrying out his promises, even 
though, on this issue, the Republicans would be forced to 
vote with the Administration. By executive action, however, 
discrimination has been greatly reduced in the armed 
services ; in addition, Mr Truman inherited from his pre- 
decessor a clause which, inserted in all government contracts 
and sub-contracts, forbids discrimination on grounds of race 
or religion. 

It has recently come to light that there have been violations 
of this fair employment provision, notably at some atomic 
energy installations and defence plants in the south. At 
a time when nearly a fifth of the economy is at work on 
government orders, enforcement of this clause would wipe 
out discrimination in employment over a large area. Last 
week the President set up a commission of eleven members 
to see that the contracting agencies of the government do 
not neglect their duty, and to suggest methods of securing 
more wholehearted compliance. 


During the war President Roosevelt created a Fair Employ- 
ment ‘Practices Commission to discourage discrimination 
wherever it could be found. The new body will be limited 
strictly to the field of government contracts, and lacks even 
the feeble enforcement powers that the FEPC possessed. 
It has, however, two advantages. FEPC was brought to an 
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untimely end in 1946 when Congress refused to ote 

more money for it. The new commission will no baie 
go to Congress for money, but will be financed by estalins 
agencies of the government. Moreover, though * Sieg 
mission is only advisory, the agencies which let g: vegies 
contracts carry a very big stick, if they can be brough; 
to use it—that of refusing to honour an agreement jf “ 
fair employment clause has been violated. 5 


The President’s order is less than half a loaf to the Negro 
organisations pressing for laws outlawing the taxes on yotino 
making lynching a federal crime, or creating a co npuhor 
FEPC. But it serves notice that Mr Truman is stil] deter. 
mined that there shall be no second-class citizens and tha 
no matter what storms blow up from the south. he will po: 
throw the civil rights programme overboard. : 


* * * 


Shadow-Boxing in Steel 


With only a formight to go until the steel contract 
expires, the representatives of the steel workers and the 
US Steel Corporation, bell-wether of the industry, have no: 
yet got down to the “ substantial ” wage increase Mr Murray 
is seeking. There are twenty-one other demands op Mr 
Murray’s list, including a umion shop, a guaranteed annual 
wage, more paid holidays, and the elimination of inequities. 
for this is to be the first new contract since 1947. But it is 
the wage issue which is the sticking point. Both sides seem 
to understand that the real battle will have to be fought in 
Washington, and that what is going on in Pittsburgh js only 
shadow-boxing. 

The steel companies are determined to give no wage rise 
without a compensating price rise. They reason that, if the 
government dictates the higher wages, it will find it hard not 
to give way on prices, even though an increase in the price 
of stee] must, in time, be reflected all round the economy. 
The companies lack the strike threat which puts the steel 
workers in so strong a position. But they have implied that 
if they are forced to absorb a wage increase—as the Council 
of Economic Advisers is said to have told the President they 
can—it will mean slowing down the expansion of steel 
capacity, which is financed largely out of earnings and which 
the Administration is anxious to see completed. 

The determination of the steel workers to insist upon a 
really large increase—one which will “ break rather than 
bend” the present wage line—springs in part from the 
conviction of all trade unions that wages have been held 
down while prices and farm incomes have escaped from 
effective control. Moreover, because their contract was 
signed four years ago, the steel workérs do not enjoy the 
automatic adjustments for increases in the cost of living or 
the productivity bonuses, which have brought a 2§ cent an 
hour increase to the automohile workers. And Mr Murray 
will want to make.a good showing before Mr John L. Lewis 
strides into the ring in March in the interests of the solt 
coal miners. 


Technically, under present wage regulations, the ste 
workers are entitled to only § cents an hour increase. Dul 
wage controls have been stretched substantially, and tere 
is every sign that the Wage Stabilisation Board is prepared 
to stretch them further to avoid a steel strike on the one 
hand, or a complete collapse of the ceilings on the other 
It is thought that, on the score of cost of living rises alone. 
an increase of 13 cents an hour might be justified and, = 
addition, the chairman of the board has shown that be 
favours the extension of productivity bonuses as 2 ‘cats of 
introducing flexibility into wage negotiations and incentive 
into industry. Many industrialists, however, be'<ve that 
productivity is falling, with the hiring of marg:na workers 
and the shortage of new machines, and that productivity Pé)" 
ments, unless directly related to output, would be 4s infla- 
tionary as a straight wage rise. 
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Everybody who 
employs a typist 
should make it his 
business to send off 
today for the 
Recordon booklet 
No. E/1572. lt 
describes an 
entirely new system 
for handling cor- 
respondence and 
reports which will 
Save you hundreds 
of pounds a year. 
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by continuous process 


Twenty-four hours a day, every day in every week, 
this mile long two-way conveyor is in service from 
docks to works feeding the zinc distillation plants of 
Imperial Smelting Corporation. 

The largest producers of primary zinc in the 
United Kingdom, Imperial Smelting Corporation 
produce over 70,000 tons annually. 

To provide this important base metal so much in 
demand by essential industries they are operating 2 
continuous process and working to maximum capacity. 
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Chinese Tortures 


Last week in New York the police were forced, in self- 
defence, to shoot a Chinese laundryman driven mad by his 
‘nability to find the money needed to keep his relatives in 
China from being tortured by the Communists ; he had 
aiready paid $700, all his savings. This form of blackmail, 
mounting in recent weeks, had already come into the open 
in San Francisco, as a result of suicides amongst Chinese 
who chose death rather than the dishonour of refusing to 
help their families. 

It appears that the Communists have been imprisoning 
Chinese who habitually receive remittances from the United 
States and forcing them to write or cable to their relatives 
for ransom. If they refuse they are tortured ; when the 
money arrives the whole process is repeated, until the family 
has nothing left. It is estimated that at least $1,000,000 
, month has recently been extorted in this way, mostly 
through Hongkong, from the 80,000 Chinese in the United 
States; more than half of them are said to have received 
ransom demands. But now the Treasury is invoking the 
Trading with the Enemy Act to stop this leakage of dollars, 
and the leaders of the Chinese American community are 
urging their followers to put loyalty to the United States 
before loyalty to their families, and to unite in resisting the 
agonising temptation to postpone the murder of their rela- 
tives by giving the Communists money for weapons to murder 
United Nations troops in Korea. 

The Chinese Nationalists are also having money troubles 
in the United States. In Washington the case is being heard 
against General Mow and Colonel Hsiang, the purchasing 
agents for the Nationalist Air Force, who were dismissed last 
summer after alleging that there had been corrupt misuse of 
Air Force funds by the Formosa government. Now that 
government is trying to get-them to turn over their records 
and account for the $50 million entrusted to them. Their 
counsel, however, maintains that General Chiang Kai-shek 
has no power,to take action against them because he resumed 
his position as head of the Chinese state unconstitutionally 
alter retiring in 1949. An appeal to the United Nations is 
said to be in preparation, to decide whether General Li 
Tsung-jen, who succeeded General Chiang Kai-shek and is 
now in New York, is not the only man with the right to 


lismiss Chinese officials. 


Midi 


* * * 


Family Farms 


_ Since the Department of Agriculture exists to help 
farmers, it seems suitable for it to ask farmers how they 
want to be helped. That is what the Secretary of Agriculture 
did in his Family Farm Policy Review, a 121-page question- 
naire addressed to the 98 per cent of American farmers who 
work their farms themselves, with or without hired help, and 


gct most of their family income from farming. But, accord- 
ino ft tha . j j 

‘ag to the American Farm Bureau Federation, which also 
exists to help farmers, but is perhaps more concerned with 


the huge factory farms than the family ones, Mr Brannan’s 
review is a socialistic attempt to ruin the farmers. That it 
would have hindered them if they had allowed it to is true, 
for it was rather ineptly sent out just at harvest tine. What 
the leaders of the Farm Bureau really fear, however, is that 
the answers to the review will suggest to Mr Brannan ways 
by which he can lure farmers into the Democratic trap in 
the next presidential election as he did in the last. 


_ More disinterested observers believe that the only bait the 
lamers are sure to swallow is a guarantee of prosperity ; 


Mr Brannan, with the help of the rearmament programme, 


s aircady able to offer them that, for next year at least. The 
“xtent to which family farms have prospered steadily under 
the Democratic Administration has just been outlined by 
the Bureau of the Census. The number of farmers able to 
afford a telephone increased by one-third between 1940 and 
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1950 and only one-fitth of the farms in the country are now 
without electricity. The number of tractors on farms went 
up from 1.5 to 3.5 million, almost two between every three 
farms. There were about 120,000 fewer hired workers on 
farms in 1950 than in 1940, but the wage bill rose by 200 
per cent. 


The amount of land farmed increased only slightly during 
the period, and the number of farms fell sharply, even thotgh, 
out of a total decrease of 713,000, some 200,000 is accounted 
for by a change in classification. The average farm sold 
$4,205 worth of farm products in 1950, nearly four times 
as much as ten years earlier. Perhaps the most important 
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result of the decade’s prosperity was that by 1950 73 per cent 
of farmers owned their own farms, instead-of leasing them, 
compared with only 61 per cent in 1940. And it was in 
the south, the agricultural slum of the nineteen-thirties, that 
the changes were most marked. There the average size of 
farm, although still well below the national average, increased 
by nearly 20 acres and the average value of farm products 
sold in the year went up from $639 to $2,266. Finally, the 
proportion of southern farms operated by tenants decreased 
from 48 per cent in 1940 to 34 per cent in 19§0. 


Shorter Notes 


A new development in the automotive field has taken place 
with the announcement by the Sears Roebuck mail order firm 
that their outlets in 17 southern and: south-western States 
will soon feature the “ Allstate” automobile, a low-priced 
car to be made specially by the Kaiser firm. Sears Roebuck 
already sells motor accessories and insurance under this 
brand name. The Allstate cars will be serviced at garages 
belonging to Kaiser dealers in the area. 

* 


Pork production will be helped along by use of a new 
synthetic sow’s milk, “ Terralac,” developed by a large 
chemical company. This product, which combines dry skim 
milk with terramycin, will enable baby pigs to be weaned 
at 48 hours of age, give them protection against disease, 
stimulate growth and, it is expected, reduce the loss of pig 
litters to less than § per cent. The firm calls the formula 
a “new way of life” for pigs but, in order that the change 
should not be too complete, it recommends the use at feeding 
time of a “ symphony ” recording of sounds made in a pig 
pen where newly born pigs were fed naturally. 

7 


Followers of the latest fad—display of the Confederate 
Stars and Bars flag on cars—are meeting a cool reception on 
the Capitol grounds in Washington, where they are asked to 
remove this Civil War emblem. The 170 traffic policemen 
there are acting on an old law that restricts flag displays 
on the Capitol ground to those of the US ensigns. 
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Spain’s Economic Prospects 


(By a Special Correspondent) 


HE mood in Spain this autumn has been one of optimism. 

. In recent years precious foreign currency has had to be 
spent on importing between 250,000 and 350,000 tons Oi 
wheat annually to ensure a minimum ration of 150 grammes 
per head per day. But this year the excellent harvest which 
followed heavy rains may, for the first time since before the 
war, bring Spain within reach of self-sufficiency. The rains 
have also meant a greatly increased supply of electric power 
for industry, the reservoirs at the begmning of December 
being 68 per cent full as compared with II per cent in 
December of last year. Moreover, there has been a favour- 
able trade balance of 200 million gold pesetas for the first 
half of 1951 ; a large-scale invasion of tourists this summer 
will also have helped to ease the chronic shortage of currency. 
But perhaps the optimism has been principally due to United 
States loans, although credits from last year’s loan of $62.5 
million have only been released slowly. At present these 
amount to $45.7 million, and they have been granted princi- 
pally for long-term projects designed to increase the produc- 
tion of steel, minerals, electric power, and fertilisers and to 
improve the railways. At Spanish insistence, the United 
States has allowed about a quarter of the total released to be 
spent on the import of urgently needed items for current 
consumption. 

The loan of $100 million recently voted by Congress gave 
rise to the feeling that at last United States aid to Spain 
was beginning to flow more freely. Since this loan was voted, 
however, Franco has refused to allow the United States to 
have air bases on the terms it sought, which in his view 
would have infringed national sovereignty... This action may 
well prejudice Spain’s chances of receiving further aid on a 
substantial scale, since air bases have always been Franco’s 
trump card in his negotiations with the Americans, and the 
promise of naval bases, though welcome, is very much less 
than had been hoped. Moreover, it has been decided, largely 
owing to British and French pressure, not to equip the 
Spanish Army on any effective scale for the present. With 
its strategic value so much reduced, at any rate for the 
present, the principal incentive to the United States to 
restore Spain’s economy has gone. As long as economic 
conditions do not deteriorate to the point where the country 
goes Communist, the Americans would appear to have little 
reason left for interest in Spain except as a market principally 
for cotton. 


Foreign Investment Limited 


As a field for investment, Spain has its limitations. A 
law introduced in 1939 forbids the investment of more than 
2§ per cent foreign share capital in any company formed 
after that date. Foreign membership of the company board 
must also be limited to 25 per cent and the chairman must 
be a Spaniard. A few exceptions have been made in cases 
considered to be of national importance. As recently as 
May of this year Franco attacked foreign companies which, 
he said, had “ plundered Spain’s richest mines.” The United 
States has long been pressing for a relaxation of these con- 
ditions of investment, but since the present Minister of 
Industry (Sr. Planell) is known to support the views of his 
predecessor, Sr. Suanzes, who is the principal protagonist of 
the nationalist outlook in economics and of controls and 
planning, the prospects are not exactly bright. 

Sr. Arburua, the new Minister of Commerce, on the other 
hand, has tried to meet American wishes (and his own 


inclinations) for the removal of restrictions on foreign trade 
Some. minor improvements were recently introduced, in 
cluding, at any rate in theory, a single export rate ; but the 
multiplicity of import rates is to continue. It is reliably 
reported that it was only after Sr. Arburua had been driven 
to offer his resignation that these minor changes were 
achieved. Another difficulty encountered by the American 
has been Franco’s reluctance to reveal the state of Spain's 
overall balance of payments and, without full knowledge of it 
holdings of foreign currency, the American economic mission 
in Madrid has found itself at a disadvantage. 


It is possible that Franco may now realise that he has over. 
played his hand and decide to be less intransigent, But, 
should he remain unyielding, what would become of Spain 
were American aid curtailed? A-great deal would seem to 
depend on the weather. The abundant rains this year have 
transformed the immediate prospect, and production, both in 
agriculture and industry, must undoubtedly have risen. Until 
1949 overall production was steadily falling. 


In 1933, according to official statistics which under. 
estimate the situation, wheat accounted for 23 per 
cent and cereals as a whole for 40 per cent of /the total 
value of agricultural production, By 1947 these figures had 
dropped to 12 and 22 per cent respectively. And it must be 
remembered that there are now nearly 29 million mouths w 
feed, with the population increasing steadily at the rate of 1 
per cent per annum. In Britain it is not always realised « 
what extent Spain has industrialised—too often at the 
expense of agriculture. Before the Civil War oranges were 
by far its most valuable export and, by comparison, the value 
of exported cotton yarns and fabrics was small. But the 
cotton industry has expanded so much that in the years 1947 
and 1948 cotton yarns were the country’s most valuable 
export and in 1949 were second only to oranges. The supp 
of fertilisers, which had been one of the principal factors 
hampering the recovery of agriculture, has recently much 
improved. The consumption of superphosphate has neatly 
trebled since 1947, and in 1950 the import of nitrogenous 
fertilisers almost reached pre-Civil War level. Meanwhik, 
Spain is itself increasingly manufacturing nitrogenous 
fertilisers. 

On the industrial front, shortages of electric powel, 
coal, raw materials, machinery and machine tools have 
severely handicapped production, not to mention othe! 
factors such as the serious condition of the railways aM 
bureaucratic: centralisation in Madrid. With the excepts 
for the moment of electric power, most of these factors seem 
likely to continue for the present. In many branches o 
mining there has been a slight recovery since 1949, but the 
index figure of mineral production in that year was 29 ® 
compared with 100 for the base year of 1929. Since thea, 
the mining industry has received a blood transfusion from 
the American loan. It does not look, therefore, 4s if 
possible curtailment of further American loans would spel 
disaster, although another series of droughts might well alter 
this outlook. A sub-committee of the United States soe 
has recently estimated that $400 million is needed to put! is 
Spanish economy really back on its feet, although see 
themselves often estimate $1,500 million to be the ego 
minimum. Meanwhile, in the absence of a substantial 
Spain will continue indefinitely on a hand-to-mouth bass; 
with all that this means for the Spanish people. 
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French Hopes and Fears of Germany—II 


——— 


A Union of Opposites 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


“Le deutsche Fuengling m’embéte;’ wrote Jacques Riviére 
in 1918. The observation, which concludes perhaps the 
deepest and most humane study of German character*, is a 
cry of half-amused exasperation at Germany’s eternal youth, 
at its ceaseless striving to become (Werden). The author goes 
on f0 say: 

Anybody who has a taste for psychological reality reserves 
his interest for beings who are finished and complete ; when 
it comes to human beings I only know and like those who 
exist, who resist, think, feel and wish in a consistent manner, 
in this way and not that. 

Probably the German character has not much changed 
since Riviere wrote ; but a young Frenchman of today would 
make a different comment. Right up to 1939 the past 
national successes of the French Republic in industry, in 
commerce, in the colonies, in diplomacy and in war had sus- 
tained the belief in the cultural supremacy of the Parisian 
bourgeois over all foreigners. It was shattered for ever by 
the defeat, occupation and liberation which forcibly intro- 
duced to the average Frenchman first the German and then 
the American way of life. He liked neither but was deeply 
impressed by both. The political division of France into 
Pétainists and Gaullists, and later into Communists and ill- 
assorted anti-Communists, with all its attendant equivocation, 
destroyed respect for the Parisian professional or literary 
bourgeois as a type, so that the twenty-year old of 1945, 
unless he were a Communist and could admire Thorez, had 
nobody to look up to except General de Gaulle and a few 
other military leaders. The resignation of de Gaulle from 
the government in 1946, an astounding error of political 
psychology, left a complete vacuum. All the talk about the 
Resistance spirit, the new constitution, the French Union, 
the conquétes sociales led finally to nothing but the insipid 
“hexagonal” parliament of 1951, towards which no one is 
able to feel much affection or pay much attention. It was 
not uncommon to hear young Frenchmen speak of the 
“ mediterraneanisation ” of France, of a state of affairs in 
which the centre of gravity of French life was moving south- 
wards to the Midi and North Africa. Some even used to 
suggest that France, through technical inferiority to America 
and its more powerful European neighbours, would eventu- 
ally be condemned to a kind of Spanish ex-Imperial 


existence, 





In these circumstances the young man’s light at the end of 
the tunnel could have been the technical Americanisation 
of France by means of a spirited political mass-backing of 


_“L’Allemand: Souvenirs et Réflexions d’un Prisonnier de 
Guerre ” ‘i 
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the administrative procedure of Marshall Aid. For a variety 
of reasons—fatigue, antipathy towards the American way of 
life, Communist propaganda, wounded pride—the American 
idea never caught on. Thus the American role in French 
recovery, although gigantic, has been almost furtive in face 
of the truly oriental attitude of indifference of the mass of 
the population. In the event it was the European idea which 
quietly took root. M. Schuman’s rather tardy declaration of 
May, 1950, that the French Government desired a Franco- 
German steel pool as a basis of a European federation revived 
the fast-dimming hopes of thoughtful French youth. Some 
prospect was at last offered of a Franco-German marriage, of 
a release from the dead end in which intelligence for the 
sake of intelligence sat glaring at vitality for the sake of 
vitality. The Americans, as usual, once again made progress 
possible by their good offices during the long Treaty negotia- 
tions. But it was not Uncle Sam whom the young French 
admired, still less poor old John Bull who was steadily repre- 
sented as a subtle seedy obstructionist, nor even the Soviet 
Father of the Peoples. It was the eternal deutsche Fueng- 
ling with his accordion and Lederhosen, his pantheistic 
musings in the Black Forest, his extraordinary energy and 
devastating discipline. After the war the French were quick, 
in their occupation zone of Germany and in the Saar, to inject 
a stream of their own eternal highbrow culture into the 
German community, which was doubly popular after twelve 
years of Hitlerism. The result is that a very large number 
of German university students now speak good French, and 
the attraction of Paris upon German sensibil'ties is unlikely 
to decrease. But in the world of production and technical 
organisation the German influence upon Francc is likely to 
be far greater and more widely spread. 


The Franco-German marriage is by no means yet con- 
summated. At present relations between the two peoples are 
still substantially those of occupier and occupied, of one party 
striving to maintain safeguards against a future industrial and 
military domination of the other. French Communist pro- 
paganda is still able to make considerable play with the 
German bogy which it has steadily conjured up since the 
Bonn regime was founded. The moribund French political 
parties are themselves half-inclined to relapse into the tradi- 
tional anti-German attitude, being still some way from whole- 
hearted acceptance of the Schuman Plan even if they give 
it their vote. As M. Spaak recently remarked, quoting 
Bainville—“ il faut vouloir les conséquences de ce que l’on 
veut.” Apart from pockets of good will, of which the largest 
is the body of the Schuman Plan conference itself, headed by 
M. Monnet and Dr Hallstein, the two nations from habit 
still regard each other as antagonists. Even when the marriage 
contract is duly signed and sealed there is unlikely to be 
any immediate or spectacular display of affection. 


It is hard to imagine in advance just how the establishment 
of the organs of a coal-steel community in Liége, Luxem- 
bourg, Strasbourg or elsewhere will impinge upon French and 
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German public opinion. The secretariat of the High 
Authority, which is the community’s executive power, will 
not, it is announced, be a large body. But it will, if it can 
function at all, inevitably acquire great prestige and attract the 
administrative elite of the participating nations. The same 
will be true of the officials of the Special Council of Ministers 
which is called upon by the treaty to play a very important 
role in the community. It seems that, just as the inter- 
governmental Organisation for European Economic Co- 


_ operation (which has no sovereign executive and therefore 


no direct link with the real world of business activity) has 
become the focus of economic discussion in Europe during 
the last few years, the High Authority with its intimate 
relationship with the community’s coalmines and steel-works 
nust become the seat of west European government proper. 
And in a healthy community seats of government are also 
centres of intellectual and social attraction. The problem 
of Western Europe is really that of building in France and 
Germany something like a working democracy in which class- 
antagonism is reduced well below the danger level and in 
which ruling class aggression, alias war-mongering, is made 
impossible. The events of the last two decades have in 


different ways so discredited the very notion of a French or _ 


German national government that some form of federation 
has become psychologically as well as economically indis- 
pensable. In France a large fraction of the voters look to 
Moscow to give them what they cannot get from the Palais 
Bourbon; the Germans, having expected heaven from a 
state which has landed them in ruin, have relapsed into an 
obedient political apathy from which there chiefly emerges 
a total enmity between Catholics and Protestants and a tepid 
Schadenfreude at any discomfiture of the West. . Clearly 
some advantage is to be gained by the vesting of authority 
in a body which is supranational—things could not be worse 
than they are. 
(Concluded) 


Cold War Plans for Japan 


THE Cominform journal has published the programme 
adopted by the Japanese Communist party at a conference 
last August. It is given an entire page, which indicates the 
importance attached to it in Moscow. The wording of the 
programme makes it clear that the relatively moderate policy 
of the party under the occupation regime, when it enjoyed 
freedom of propaganda and political activity conditional on 
good behaviour, is to be replaced after the peace treaty 
comes into force by really militant tactics. The whole pro- 
gramme centres on the idea of an anti-American “ national- 
liberation democratic revolution.” With the treaty in force 
the Americans will cease to have any direct authority in 
Japan, though their garrisons will remain in the country 
under the Security Pact ; the Communist attack is therefore 
to be directed against “the Yoshida Government—moral- 
political pillar of American occupation,” and when a 
“ national-liberation democratic government” has been set 
up, it will “ realise and enact ” the withdrawal of all American 
forces from Japan. 


It is frankly realised that “ things will not change for the 
better even in the event of a parliamentary election not giving 
the Yoshida Government a majority ” ; it is stated that there 
is no peaceful way of “ liberation ” and that “ it is necessary 
to organise a serious revolutionary struggle of the people 
against the reactionary forces in Japan.” Another indication 
of the militant revolutionary character of the new programme 
is the demand for abolition of the monarchy and creation of 
a “democratic” republic ; the Japanese Communists for a 
jong time hedged in their public attitude towards the Emperor 
in the hope of influencing sections of the population radically 
inclined, but still monarchist in sentiment. Now there are 
to be no more such ambiguities.’ On the other hand, the 
influence of the Chinese Communist model is evident in the 
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expressed hope that the worker-peasant alliance Jeq by h 
Communist party will be joined by “small anc Be. 2 
businessmen and also a considerable part of the ], nate 
manufacturers and merchants suffering from the ocol Pi 
regime and the reactionary laws of the Yoshida Go. BE > 

There can be no doubt that the Japanese Communists yi 
do their best to upset the settlement reached at San Francien 
and that a severe political struggle lies ahead, with the cies 


tion complicated by the hostility of the Socialist, towards 
the Security Pact. If the Americans are to make 3 success 
of their new treaty relations with Japan, they will have to be 
wary and tactful in policy and avoid carrying over the spirit 
of the occupation period into the new partnership—which 
will not be easy for the military mén on the spot. It woulg 
be unwise to assume that the remarkable docility displayed by 
the Japanese since 1945 is going to be a permanent cha. 
acteristic. The Communist appeal may find a widespread 
response in Japan unless the Japanese are generally convinced 
that they have regained national independence. — 


Deflation in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT | 


THE orthodox remedies for inflation which the Canadian 
Government adopted with some feeling of righteousness last 
spring have in their results been disappointing to ordinary 
Canadians, who hoped for a lowering of prices ; and even 
from the point of view of the economists themselves, things 
have not worked out entirely as they should. 


In the early months of this year the wave of anticipatory 
buying which had hit both this country and the United 
States was driving prices up at all levels. There was then 
virtually no defence programme, and it appeared that if 
room was to be made in the economy for the defence 
production then being planned some stiff deflationary in- 
fluences would be needed. The three main prongs in the 
plan were credit controls (including restrictions of bank credit, 
increased interest rates, and direct limitations on consumer 
credit), high taxes (which have actually yielded a $600 million 
surplus in the first six months), and deferred depreciation 
for all capital developments which could not be classified as 
“defence” or “ defence-supporting.” 


In their impact on the consumer these measures seem 10 
have achieved exactly what was intended, though ur 
expectedly the current seems to have been running in the 
same direction and it is not certain how much of the reduc- 
tion in consumer demand resulted from government measures 
and how much from the mere exhaustion of the excessive 
buying “splurge ” of the early part of the year. Whatever 
the cause—and both these no doubt played their part—the 
reduction in consumer demand has been sharp and general. 
Manufacturers of automobiles, washing machines, refrigere- 
tors and similar consumer goods found their inventories 
“ backing up” on them. Production has been curtailed and 
some factories have been on short-time. There has been 4 
notable increase in personal savings. In 1950 they ran a 
about 5 per cent of personal incomes over the year. In 1951; 
savings started low and have been increasing sha'ply. The 
year’s average will probably be about 8 per cen! 


The government has, then, achieved its first designed 
object: to reduce personal expenditure and increase sav 
Without a deflationary policy the Canadian situation woul 
undoubtedly be very much less healthy than 1t °. But at 
this stage the conventional idea of deflation has hit 2 S08 
Reduction in consumer demand has not produced reductions 
in prices. Except in a very few lines, supply 2°w exceeds 
demand. The-anomalous situation which now exists is thal 
Canada with its strict fiscal policy—a large budsct surplus 
and strict credit controls—has kept its prices up, while the 
United States’ price level has eased off: although the U nited 
States has, relatively, a smaller budget surplus and less s™ 
credit controls. 
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The paradox has no simple explanation. It illustrates 
strikingly the obvious fact that the American economy is much 
more ficxible than the Canadian. Competition is more violent 
south of the line. The business psychology is more volatile. 
And, of course, the American economy is more varied. In 
many lines of Canadian preduction four or five companies 
dominate the market, a fact which imposes some rigidity on 
the economy. It is partly with a view to increasing the scope 
of price competition and removing some rigidities that the 
government is proposing to pass legislation to forbid resale 
price maintenance. ‘ 

A second factor explaining the stickiness of Canadian prices 
is that “ cost inflation” has, in some sectors, succeeded or 
outlived “demand inflation.” Last winter both excessive 
demand and increasing material prices affected most of the 
economy. Now, even where consumer demand has slackened 
off almost to vanishing point, the effect of high material prices 
and of high wages still maintains. prices. 


Thirdly, and perhaps most important, much of the incentive 
which manufacturers might have to reduce margins in order 
to move their goods is offset by a continued anticipation of 
future shortages. The American authorities continue to issue 
warnings that the supply of, for example, steel (which is most 
important to Canada) for civilian “goods will be further 
reduced next year. Manufacturers of durable consumer 
goods may therefore well calculate that the consumers who 
are now reluctant to buy will soon be meeting them on their 
own terms. There is a sort of tug-of-war between consumers 
holding out for lower prices and manufacturers relying on 
a breakdown of consumer resistance as increased shortages 
indicate a continuance of high prices. 


In the meantime even the high level of taxation is being 
called in question as a deflationary force. The president of 
the Bank of Montreal suggested the other day that it might 


even prove to be the opposite, in so far as it reduced incentive™ 


to increase production and.in so far as labour unions might 
try to offset taxes by wage increases.” There is little sign, 
in fact, that Canada has-yet reached such a stage. But the 
exposition of such a thesis from such a responsible source is 
another indication that simple orthodox theory is not easy 
to match with the confusing forces now playing on the 
Canadian economy. 


Poland’s Fnad Crisis 


For some time now the Polish Government has been faced 
with a major agricultural crisis. The quick tempo of indus- 
rialisation has made it increasingly difficult to obtain a 
Sufficient surplus of foodstuffs from the countryside to feed 
the growing urban population. This year a terrible drought 
brought the matters to a head. For the past few months 
Polish town dwellers have been experiencing an acute short- 
age ol meat, vegetables and potatoes. Long queues are 
apparently to be seen outside food shops and prices on the 
‘tee market have climbed: so much that they threaten the 
ity of the Polish zloty, which was revalued only last 
Car, 

In these circumstances the Governmént could no longer 
Make a secret-of the drought. At first, probably to avoid 
pani and speculation, it had tried to do so. In the autumn, 
President Bierut maintained that “ this year’s harvest is 


meth than last year’s ” and that the meat shortage was merely 
my csult of the’speculators’ dishonesty. Now, however, the 
Olsn press is taking a different line. The drought, it now 

a ains, had no parallel in Poland for at least 100 years. 

Ly potato crop was the main victim of the bad weather and 
Oia 


roiand, which used to export potatoes to Germany, had to 
iMport 100,000 tons from Eastern Germany during October 
and November alone. 


a At the same time as they revealed the extent of the drought 
the authorities introduced many measures to deal with the 
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new situation. To avoid unnecessary provocation, all public 
festivities and banquets were forbidden. Factories were 
encouraged to organise their own food supplies through the 
creation of factory-farms on the Soviet model. But the chief 
task was to extract as many foodstuffs as possible from the 
pedsants. During recent weeks reports in the press on the 
acquisition of supplies from the countryside read like com- 
muniques from the battle-field. Party-members and shock- 
workers were sent to help the local officials. Medals, prizes, 
tax-reductions and payments in kind were offered to cajole 
the peasants, while the stick was used against the recalcitrant. 


This wavering between the carrot and the stick has been 
a characteristic feature of the Government’s policy towards 
the peasants. Each time a minister has proclaimed that a 
speedy collectivisation drive was required, he was either dis- 
avowed by a colleague or tried himself to limit the implica- 
tions of his statement. The dilemma is due to the fact that 
while the Government considers that large collective farms 
are indispensable to keep up the pace of industrialisation, it 
fears at the same time the resistance of the peasants, 
particularly the kulaks. 


According to official Polish data, the kulaks still own 
176,000 farms, i.e. over § per cent of the total, and over 15 
per cent of total arable land. They account for over a quarter 
of the total grain supplies and an even greater share of live- 
stock supplies. In addition to the drought, kulak discontent 
probably has something to do with the present meat shortage. 
Last year 4,047,800 pigs were promised—one-third more 
than was planned and two and a half times more than in 
1949. But the monetary reform at the end of 1950 was 
primarily aimed at the wealthier peasant. In the words of 
the Polish official organ the reform should have created con- 
ditions for more effective pressure on the kulak. The partial 
liquidation of the money stocks of the kulaks will undoubtedly 
strengthen the position of the state in its struggle against the 
kulak hoards ; but the present shortage of food has given 
the wealthier peasants a welcome opportunity to hit back. 


The strategjc position of the Government was rendered 
more difficult by the relative unimportance of state and col- 
lective farms in the agricultural economy of Poland. By 1955 
state farms should provide nearly a quarter of total supplies, 
but for the moment they account for only roughly ro per 
cent. The 33000 or so collective farms own only 2 per cent of 
the total arable land. In the circumstances the Government 
attempted to bargain with the peasants and induce their 
co-operation by promises of slow collectivisation. Local party 
members were scolded for too much zeal. Quite recently the 
vice-premier and economic. chief, Hilary Minc, declared that 
“to speed up the tempo of change to a collective economy 
would be a false and mistaken policy.” 


The international- tension and the influx of tractors into 
the countryside have led the peasants to refuse to co-operate. 
Tractors are considered as forerunners of collectivisation and 
according to official statistics there are now 30,400 tractors 
(in. 1§ h.p. units) compared with 25,000 last year. . Mistrust- 
ful, the peasants- did everything in their power to avoid 
handing over supplies to the state and thus, though the 
latter has complete control over wholesale trade, and though 
80 per cent of retail trade is in the hands of the state or of 
co-operatives, a large proportion of meat, grain and potatoes 
found its way on to the free market. 


Thereupon, the Government seems to have once again 
shifted its line. The rural branches of the party are no 
longer accused of too much zeal, but on the contrary whole- 
sale purges are being carried out, because too many party 
officials have “tolerated kulaks’ tricks.” There is more and 


more talk of “right-wing deviation ” and attempts are being- 


” 


made to put all the blame on “ Gomulkism” which, it is 
argued, was opposed to the industrialisation and collectivisa- 
tion drives. 

The food situation is serious and it is even estimated that 
it threatens to jeopardise the current annual plan. On the 
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other hand, the acute crisis has been due to exceptional 
climatic conditions and is unlikely to continue in the same 
form next year. But the broader problem—how to feed 
the growing urban population—will remain to be solved. 
By 1955 the town population should account for 5 §. per cent 
of the total compared with 32 per cent in 1946. The Polish 
planners consider such growth as indispensable, but they also 
believe that such a development is impossible without a 
radical change in the structure of the countryside. It remains 
to be seen whether they will carry out this transformation 
a la Russe or with milder methods. But whatever course they 
adopt they will find: the wealthier peasants a hard nut to 
crack. They have already found by experience that radical 
changes are easier to put into practice in the towns than 
in the countryside. 


Nepal—lIndia’s Northern 
Bastion 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


For the last ten months a bizarre experiment in democracy 
has been taking place in Nepal ; but even under the tutelage 
and inspiration of Delhi, it has not proved a success. King 
[ribhuvana of Nepal, who a year ago was forced to flee 
to India after an abortive rising by the Nepali Congress, 
came back to Katmandu last February under Indian pro- 
tection. He was reinstated and placed at the head of the 
state ; and a semi-democratic government was established 
with a cabinet headed by the hereditary Prime Minister and 
composed in equal numbers of members of the ruling Rana 
families and of representatives of the Nepali Congress. 

Obviously such a political patchwork was likely soon to 
bring about a crisis. The Prime Minister, Maharaja Mohan 
Shamsher Jung, has indeed been in a very difficult position 
throughout, largely because of the determination of the Home 
Minister, Mr B. P. Koirala, representing Congress, to 
dominate the government. The regime has in fact proved 
little better than an unofficial bureaucracy, very similar to the 
governments of the Indian States, now taken over by the 
Government of India. As in India generally, the working 
committee of Congress in Nepal has tried to influence the 
Cabinet to carry- out a sweeping policy of land reform for 
-which the country is not ready ; it is also clamouring for the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with Communist China. 
The Maharaja was, it would seem, anxious to make the semi- 
democratic system work, but Congress intrigue, outside and 
inside the Cabinet, made his position impossible. 


Mr Koirala, who felt that he must oust the Prime Minister 
as a step towards grasping supreme power, resigned some. 
weeks ago, after releasing all political prisoners. He succeeded 
in convincing the King that administration was impossible so 
long as the Maharaja remained Prime Minister. This led 
to the latter’s resignation, ostensibly on the grounds that his 
retirement from politics might give democracy a better chance 
of survival. The King has now formed a Congress Cabinet 
with Mr M. P. Koirala, President of the Nepalese Congress 
and elder brother of Mr B. P. Koirala, as Prime Minister, 
which means that Congress rule has been established in Nepal 
and that for the first time in 104 years a non-Rana Prime 
Minister stands at the head of affairs. The new Prime Minister 
was originally a minor official in the Nepalese Forest Depart- 
ment ; he was dismissed a dozen years ago for political 
intrigue and banished from Nepal. ‘. 


These developments have caused surprise and concern in 
Delhi. According to press reports, Pandit Nehru is not in- 
clined to intervene, but his hand may be forced. The new 
government can hold its own only if strongly supported by 
public opinion which is by no means assured. Without it 
chaos and “police action” from India might follow. 
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The importance of Nepal to India has beep 


tS, 1951 


enhanced by the control over Tibet established by Can 
munist China. The way is open for Cofmmunis: infiltrati . 
from the north into Nepal ; the infection is alread, spied 
It is true that Pandit Nehru has warned China i {e- . 
hands »off Nepal. But is that likely to deter Mav Teche 
from seizing the opportunity that unrest in Nepal offers fo, 
Communist infiltration ? In any case he knows ¢h,; India’s 
warning against Communist interference in Nepal is mere ho: 
air so long as its dispute with Pakistan over Kashmir remain; 
unsettled. 

To bring back to Nepal the peace and stability it enjoyed 
till recently is an urgent problem with which India may have 
to deal if the new administration should collaps: Ir mivi, 
be possible to evolve a system which, while coming 
stable and efficient administration, would permit the associ. 
tion of the people in determining state policy, so tha 


Nepal could work out its destiny gradually without eithe; 
being driven into totalitarianism as a satellite of China, of 
pushed into a paralysing brand of demagogism from the south. 
But to be strong and self-reliant, Nepal needs development 
in the economic field. It has no industry organised on modern 
lines ; on the other hand, it is self-supporting in food, and 
actually exports rice and other grains. Forests are its maip 
asset, and if scientifically exploited they would yield large 
revenues. The vast stretch of country between the foothills 
and the Indian frontier, known as the Tarai, is only partially 
developed, mainly because of the prevalence of a vicious typ: 
of malaria. 
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The first essential for economic progress is that the ruling 
classes should realise that a secluded and medieval autonomy 
is no longer practical politics. There is still no road suitable 
for wheeled traffic between the railhead in the plains and Kat- 
mandu ; everything has to be carried up by coolies. Improved 
communications are an urgent necessity. There has been n0 
geological survey of the country, but it is believed that cod 
and other minerals exist. Enough hydro-electric power for 
Nepal’s needs could be produced at a low cost. At preset 
the only source of electric supply in the country is one hydro- 
electric installation which produces 1,500 kW. for Katmandu. 
Electrical development has been held up in recent yea's 
because of proposals from India that Nepal should take 
current from the Kosi scheme in Bihar. This would mean 
a lead of about 170 miles, whereas Nepal, by devcloping 3 
project at a site only seventy miles from the capital could 
take current there at half the cost per unit of ‘he Indian 
scheme and probably make it available a couple of yeas 
earlier. There would be ample ¢ from this project for 
an electric railway to Katmandu and for an adequate scheme 
of modern industry, as well as for irrigation by pumping 
the Tarai, and the surplus could be sold to Lucknow. The 
use of DDT should defeat the malarial mosquito in the 
Tarai and make possible a great extension of cul:ivation 
that region, especially if tractors and bulldozers could be 
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‘Don’t stop now, 
those letters are urgent! 


_.. Tl dictate this on an Emidicta!’ 





With the “Emidicta” Dictation 
Machine you can dictate immediately—you are no 
longer dependent upon the availability of a Secretary 
or a Shorthand-Typist. And of course, as your Secre- 
tary need not spend hours taking down shorthand, you 
get correspondence back more promptly, and she gets 


more time to be an efficient Secretary. In fact the 
“Emidicta” makes office life easier and more productive 
all round. 
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Master’s Voice, Marconiphone, Colum- 
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... that the new Sobranie 
to warn you 5,,cicht Cut Virginia 
will make you a confirmed smoker for life. 
There'll be no turning back — its smooth smoking, 
its inimitable flavour will captivate you. Here 
ts Sobranie’s age-old tradition happily wedded 
to the Virginia 
vogue of today. 
* * * 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 19 





The first automatic flour mill 


in the world was built by Henry Simon in 1881, 


using mechanical handling appliances instead of 


manual labour to trans 


irom process to process. 


port the mill products 


This was the first step 


the transformation of flour milling into one of 


the most highly mechanised of all industries. 


Pneumatic handling of 
replacing mechanical me 
latest mills. Pneumatic 
are 
Sver a dozen countries 


States and Canada. 
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mill products is now 
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mills by Henry Simon 


at work or in the course of installation in 
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LEAD LASTS 


CAN BE DELIVERED 
IMMEDIATELY 


The Technical Information Bureau of the Lead 
Industries Development Council exists to give 
assistance on problems relating to the use of lead sheet 
and pipe in building work. Details of its application 
are given in a series of information sheets. These 
sheets are available to architects, surveyors, builders, 
plumbers and other technicians interested upon 
application to the Council. “ Students ” applications 
should be endorsed by an instructor or master of a 
technical school. 
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made available. There is much to be done in improving 
cricultural methods generally. 

As to finance, according to a report from Washington, it 
s intended that Nepal should share in the $80 million pro- 
sided by the American Government for carrying out their 
programme of assistance to south-east Asian countries. That 
ec a great help. But if the plan sketched above is to 
be implemented speedily and effectively Britain, America and 
India must combine to see it through. 


Norwegian Shipping 
Problems 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Norwegian merchant fleet is an excellent example of 
that international specialisation which liberal economists 
propounded in the nineteenth century. Seamanship and 
business acumen have built up a fleet which is the third 
largest in the world and which competes for freights on the 
international market on the basis of efficiency. In the 
twentieth century Norwegian shipping is in a vulnerable 
position because freight rates are no longer the main deter- 
minant in the competition for shipping. The maritime 
aspirations of other countries, and the restrictions and dis- 
crimination of various kinds which are increasingly practised, 
imit the sphere in which Norwegian shipping can operate 
freely. Norway’s own foreign trade, large though it is, can- 
ibsorb more than a fifth of Norway’s ships ; the rest 
find employment elsewhere, acting as the world’s 
largest purveyor of maritime services for merchants the 
world over, The exceptional demand for tonnage since the 
war, and particularly since Korea, has obscured the pre- 
carious position of Norwegian shipping in a world where 
nationalist tendencies are uppermost. The threat exists, 
wever, and it was the main theme of the annual address 
made recently by the President of the Norwegian Ship- 
owners’ Association in Oslo. 
He reiterated the point made by previous Presidents that 
¢ Norwegian shipping industry is faced not only with the 
trictionist measures of foreign governments but also with 
the controls and regulations of the Norwegian Government 
itself. The Labour Government in Oslo sees the shipping 
industry not only as the country’s biggest earner of foreign 
currency but also as one of the chief sources of tax revenue 
tor the State exchequer. Taxation in Norway is among the 
heaviest in the world, and opportunities for the accumula- 
ion of funds are small. Shipping is an industry with an 
excepuonally high capital ratio, and present taxation rates 
are therefore a serious problem for Norwegian shipowners, 
especially as depreciation allowances are based on original 


building costs and not on replacement costs. 
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Their main complaint, however, concerns the control which 
the Government has exercised on the placing of new orders 
abroad. The building capacity of Norwegian shipyards is 
very small in relation to the needs of the Norwegian merchant 
fleet, and the great majority of ships have to be built abroad, 
mostly in Britain and Sweden. Naturally the Government 
has had to regulate the placing of orders abroad in relation to 
the country’s resources of foreign currency. But according 
to the shipowners this, control, which in some years has 
amounted to an almost complete ban, has operated against 
the best interests not only of the shipping industry, but also 
of the country as a who'e. This year, for example, since the 
control was relaxed, a million tons of new shipping have 
been ordered, but at prices much above those of a year ago, 
when the embargo was in force. In the meantime, charterers 
have had to look elsewhere for ships and have concluded 
long-term charter agreements with Greeks and others. 


Norwegian shipowners also find themselves oppressed by 
other decisions of their Government, including the stipulation 
that in order to ease the pressure on Norway's currency 
resources, they must raise credit abroad to finance the con- 
struction of new ships. But the smaller shipowners cannot 
easily command credit facilities abroad.. In competition with 
other nations, Norwegian shipowners are also hampered by 
the manning scales and high standard of crew conditions 
generally demanded by the authorities, and these conditions 
are particularly onerous for small ships which, incidentally. 
have benefited least from the increase in freight rates. 


Against this background, the Gevernment can nevertheless 
claim that the shipping industry has made remarkable pro- 
gress since 1945. After losing half its tonnage during the 
war, the fleet was rebuilt in record time, and today totals 
§,700,000 gross tons, which is a million tons more than 
its prewar peak. Despite the many urgent reconstruction 
tasks after the war, the shipping industry was given priority, 
and the outlay on the acquisition of ships from abroad since 
1945 up to the end of this year amounts to no less than £192 
million. Another 2,000,000 gross tons of shipping are on 


order, which will entail a further outlay in foreign currency 
of £147 million. 


The results of this expenditure have become evident this 
year. The net freight earnings of shipping in foreign traffic 
amounted to £43 million in the first six months of 19§1, 
which was almost sufficient to cover the whole of Norway’s 
import surplus of £43.3 million. It is clear that the merchant 
fleet is now resuming its traditional role in the Norwegian 


economy of bridging the gap between imports and exports. 


It is a role which enabled Norway before the war to maintain 
a standard of living above that warranted by the country’s 


natural resources. Foreign shipping earnings paid then for 


about a third of Norway’s imports, and if Norwegian shipping 
is allowed freedom to operate according to the best commier- 


cial principles it should be able to make a similarly large con- 


tribution to Norwegian prosperity in the future. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Flevating the CIC 


HE Chancellor’s new instructions to the Capital 

Issues Committee, and the accompanying “ request ” 
to the banks, must have come as a shock to those who 
thought that in financial policy, if nowhere else, they 
could discern a first hopeful move by the new Govern- 
ment away from the arbitrary rigidities of centralised 
directives towards the freedoms of the market-place. 
The shock comes not so much from the fact that Mr 
Butler is using the methods of his Labour predecessors, 
and using them more toughly, as from the fact that he is 
using them more bureaucratically. Those who believe 
_not only that the re-discovered orthodox monetary 
measures can be effective but that their particular merit 
lies in the fact that their use may reduce the need for 
arbitrary “direct” action will, of course, deplore any 
new recourse to directives. But less perfectionist critics 
will recognise the pressure of expediency, and in this 
sense the reasonableness of using all readily available 
methods in the financial effort at disinflation. 


The Chancellor was expected to reinforce the new 
monetary pressures by a toughening of the instructions 
governing capital issues, and that is what he has done. 
His revised directive does not introduce a new scale of 
priorities, nor, in general, does it make them more 
detailed ; its only distinctive general characteristic is one 
of degree—a marked and all-round stiffening. Projects 
now have to be “ essentially and positively ” related to 
the priority categories (rearmament, exports to “ desir- 
able” markets, import-saving, relief of “basic defici- 
encies”) or, in a further category, must “ contribute 
definitely” to the general health of the economy by 
technical developments or better use of resources. All 
other projects have to be submitted to “ very strict and 
searching scrutiny,” with a view to eliminating any pro- 
ject that is not likely to “ produce positive results com- 
mensurate with the demands which it will make on the 
limited available resources.” The only venture into new 
detail in priorities requires the Committee to discourage 
projects for production of inessential goods “ especially 
where these are intended mainly for the home market 
and consist largely of metal using projects” (sic 
“ products ”’). 


All this is unexceptionable and sensible, given the 
habits of the past decade. The trouble comes in the new 
and specific provisions relating to bank finance. Addi- 
tional and very weighty responsibilities are surprisingly 
laid upon the Committee in the one sphere in which a 
new and potent pressure is already to be exerted through 
the decentralised and democratic processes of orthodox 
monetary policy. It might have been supposed that one 
of the fundamental objectives of the new orthodoxy was 
to promote a more virile and independent attitude among 
bagkers in themselves discriminating among borrowers 
according to normal. business principles, though neces- 
sarily still within the limits set by the priorities. Yet the 


Committee is now told that when bankers seek its ruling 
on applications for advances (as, of course, they have 
been accustomed to do im some cases), it must con. 
cern itself not only with the priorities but with the terms 
proposed for repayment or re-funding. It is required 
to “consider” what “ stipulations ” it should make on 
these matters, thus threatening a very far-reaching incur- 
sion into the arrangements. between banker and custo- 
mer. 


Worse still, it is instructed that when its permission is 
sought for long-term issues to fund bank advances pre- 
viously granted, it must not concern itself with the fact 
that the money has been lent and spent but must be 
guided by the eligibility of the purposes for which it was 
spent. The dilemma of a banker who has lent to a long- 
standing customer in good faith, on his own reasoned 
view of eligibility and in the expectation of funding, but 
who is now told that the project is ineligible in itself and 
cannot be funded, will indeed be a cruel one. Should he 
accept a “ frozen” advance, or endanger his customer's 
business by calling in the loan? As for new advances 
business that might conceivably be affected by this rule 
(or by a future variant of it, based perhaps on new priori- 
ties), the effect will be to induce a new timidity among 
bankers, and much more frequent reference to the CIC. 
There is everything to be said for inducing restraint and 
caution in bank lending policies ; but this is precisely 
the wrong way to do it now that the orthodox pressures 
have been set in motion, 


Finally, the Chancellor’s letter to the banks, * request- 
ing ” them as in the past to conform with the principles 
of the CIC instructions, contains a further undesirable 
innovation in principle. In the main, the request follows 
the familiar lines ; the banks are asked to “ continue (0 
intensify ” their efforts to restrict credit to essential pur- 
poses, and it is reiterated that facilities. should not be 
given “for the’ speculative buying or holding of secutt- 
ties, real property or stocks of commodities ” and that 
“finance for hire purchase should be limited.” Then 
comes the innovation. Under the terms of the act g0v- 
erning control of borrowing, the banks are exempt from 
the obligation to secure CIC approval for amounts above 
the stipulated level (at present £50,000 if a 
advance is required in the ordinary course of the bor 
rower’s business. Now they are being “ asked ” to ignof® 
this statutory exemption if the advance sought !s for 
“capital expenditure.” The ‘request baldly states that 
“advances should not in be made” for this 
purpose ; it does not define capital expenditure and does 
not even state that this relates (as one must surmus¢ that 
it does) to such expenditure outside the priority cal 
gories. Presumably a distinction is being drawn betwee? 
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Gxed and working capital ; the banks, having made this 
presumption, are then (again presumably) left to decide 


where (o draw the line between the two. 
[hi is one of the most blatant and most slip-shod 
efforts vet at legislation by the executive. But, apart from 


she nish in principle, the worst objection to these 
new regulations, considered as a whole, is that they can 
ly fail to burden the CIC with a great increase in its 


Controversy 


~ K of coke is only the latest of the raw material 
shortages that have depressed steel output in 1951, 
but in 19§2 it might become the most critical. In the 
blast {urnace, metallurgical coke is not only a fuel and 
lucing agent but a support for the tall stock column 

re and limestone. Today the country’s blast furnaces 

re smelting pig iron at the rate of 9.5 million tons a 
vear, and they could use some §,000 tons a week. more 
coke than they are getsing. Next year, when a crude 
uput of no more than 16 million tons will depend 

upon producing 10.6 million tons of pig iron, coke 
supplies may be even scarcer. Estimated requirements 
{ coke for 19§2 are roughly 11.7 million tons, about a 
million tons more than this year. The steel industry’s 
own coke-making capacity is increasing, but about a 
third of the coke it uses comes from outside ovens— 
ied almost entirely*by the National Coal Board. 
[hese have recently been supplying some 72,500 tons 
week ; the_steelmakers argue that they should 
supply about 78,000 tons a week now and more next year. 


lhe NCB’s answer to the steelmakers is that during 
i949 and 19§0 the blast furnaces did not absorb all the 
coke that was offered them, and the NCB had to sell the 
remainder elsewhere. ~In 1948 the steel industry was 
taking 78,000 tons a week from NCB ovens, but in the 
iwo ensuing years its consumption dropped to less than 
0,000 tons a week in 1950. Though the bulk of the rise 
in steel output during those years obviously came from 
bountiful supplies of German scrap, pig iron production 
id continue to rise ; but through slightly greater coke 
roduction from its own ovens and greater fuel economy 
the blast furnaces the industry was able to cut its coke 
urchases by some 8,500 tons a week. In 1949 and 1950 
lost of the coke saved was exported ; but towards the 
nd of the period, and during 1951, the NCB has been 
uilding up other home markets for its coke that it would 
© reluctant to jettison: today. 


* 


‘he coke that blast furnaces use is not the same as 

ised by domestic consumers on which rationing 
as re-imposed this summer. Like the ordinary coke 
made at a gasworks, it is produced by carbonising 
ceriain special coals at a high temperature. But hard 
coke of the kind used by the steel industry is made in 
baitcries of coke ovens—large carbonisation chambers 
built of refractory brick. A coke oven can produce 
various grades of coke, and hard coke can be used 
efoently for heating, given the right appliances, but 
fas coke is useless in ‘a blast furnace or iron foundry. 
_ Out of the 49 million tons of coal carbonised in 1950, 
‘he coke ovens processed 22.6 million tons, making 15.4 
milion tons of coke, and large quantities of gas as a major 
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responsibilities and detailed- work—and the Committee 
has not been noted in the past for speed, efficiency or 
consistency of judgment. The Chancellor should con- 
sider again whether these objectionable extensions are 
really necessary. And he might usefully consider again 
the provisions governing bonus issues, on which the 
directive is silent. Mr Gaitskell’s much criticised instruc- 
tions on this matter are still in force. 


about Coke 


by-product. The steel industry produced about 7 million 
tons of this coke in its own ovens, but the blast furnaces 
took about 109 million tons: the steel industry, therefore, 
purchased nearly 3 million tons of coke from the NCB 
and from the independent coke oven operators who con- 
trol about 7 per cent of the country’s oven capacity. The 
NCB thus sold about 45 per cent of its oven coke to 
customers outside the steel industry, and like other coke- 
oven operators, if sold a considerable proportion of the 
gas produced to Area Gas Boards for town gas supplies. 


With the expansion of steel capacity, demand for 
metallurgical coke is expected to increase to about 12.8 
million tons by 1953-54. Almost the whole of the extra 
capacity needed to produce this hard coke is being pro- 
vided by an increase in the number of ovens owned by 
steelmakers, and little more than the maintenance of the 
current rate of supplies is expected from the NCB. 
Until recently this intention to maintain output at about 
9 million tons of coal carbonised a year, as in 1948, 
limited the NCB’s plans for replacement and extension 
of its ovens. Recently, however, its outlook has changed 
somewhat. There has been a revival of interest among 
fuel technologists and the NCB’s scientific advisers, in 
the expansion of solid smokeless fuel supplies—perhaps 
within the medium distance of the NCB’s 15-year plan. 
A switch towards more economically-burned smokeless 
fuels was first advocated as a national policy by the 
Simon Committee in March, 1946, which suggested an 
increase for domestic supplies alone of 20 million tons 
a year during a period of 20 to 30 years. The NCB is 
now believed to be considering some substantial 
increases in its coke oven development programme, over 
and above those ovens it has been building or rebuilding 
simply to maintain its postwar output. 


Will the raw material for these projected and surmised 
increases in coke production be available ? Reserves of 
best carbonisation coals are limited: those of West 
Durham, for example, are becoming very scarce. It has 
been suggested that the best coking coals might, indeed, 
be sold only to carbonising consumers. But some of the 
best coking coals are produced from mines now running 
at a loss; to curtail their output would increase the 
burden of overhead costs on each ton raised, and perhaps 
also lose miners from these pits who might not transfer 
elsewhere. It is probably true, moreover, that Britain 
lags somewhat in the development of techniques that can 


produce satisfactory metallurgical coke from lower-grade 


coals. The coke oven and steel industries have now 
made considerable progress in research into these tech- 
niques ; the time has perhaps arrived when = 
ovens, and perhaps an experimental blast furnace, s 

be built for this study by the two industries. 
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Co-ordination is also necessary in the development of 
coke-oven capacity. So far, development appears to have 
been uneven. Merely to replace obsolescent ovens, and 
make up for rebuilding deferred during the war years, 
some 350 ovens need to be built each year ; any increase 
in output would need more. The steel industry owns 
25 batteries comprising some 2,000 ovens, representing 
nearly half the country’s coking capacity ; these installa- 
tions are in general rather more modern than the 
55 batteries of about 2,700 ovens owned by the NCB, 
many of which are obsolete and beyond repair. 
For maintenance alone, therefore, the NCB estimated 
that it needed to rebuild 175 ovens a year, and 
even that figure seemed very conservative. Since 
1947, when the Coal Board took over the coal industry 
ovens, about a thousand ovens have been ordered from 
the three British manufacturers, 675 being for the steel 
industry and less than 300 for the NCB. This would 
appear insufficient to cover normal and deferred replace- 
ments for the whole industry. The NCB in the main, 
has simply completed (or modified) coke-oven projects 
inherited from the former coal-owners, and there 
has been criticism from the plant manufacturers 
that NCB orders, apart from being insufficient in 
volume, have been unduly delayed. Any increase in 
NCB coke-oven output, as distinct from that intended 
by the steel industry, would certainly appear to demand 
a considerable acceleration of orders. It would probably 
also demand more co-ordination of the two development 
programmes, and of the siting of the coke-oven batteries, 
than has been thought necessary so far. 


The ideal location for an oven producing metallurgical 
coke is usually within an integrated steelworks, where 
the ovens may be heated by low-grade blast-furnace gas 
so that the richer coke-oven gas may be used for other 
heating within the plant or sold outside. For ovens 
supplying a wide range of markets, pithead carbonisation 
is often preferred ; but where blending of coals from 
several different pits is necessary, the question whether 
carbonisation might be preferable nearer the markets 
becomes an equation in transport costs. These costs 
involve not only those of coal and coke (which are 
roughly equivalent, since the coke made from a ton of 
coal, though only two-thirds the weight, takes up roughly 
the same space in a railway wagon), but also of coal and 
gas, since the coke-oven gas that can be sold to the gas 
industry can be an important economic factor in the 
operation of a coke oven. Since the general policy of the 
NCB and independent oven operators is to develop those 
alternative markets—partly as a general expansion and 
partly as an insurance against fluctuations in demand 
from the blast furnaces, which may place them in special 
difficulties under gas supply contracts—co-ordination 
with the gas industry is also imperative. 

* 


So far, discussion between the two fiationalised fuel 
industries—and the partly-nationalised steel industry— 
haS focused: upon the price to be paid by gasworks for 
coke-oven gas. The British gas industry buys little more 
than 10 per cent of its total “ make” of gas, though 
in some gas areas, such as the Northern and the East 
Midlands, the proportion is considerably higher. The 
prices paid for this gas, which generally vary with 
the price of coal, have tended to follow formulae set 
when the gas was sold to get rid of a surplus product 
otherwise burned or “bled” at the ovens. Today, the 
NCB and the steel industry believe that those prices 
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are too low, and for some time the NCB has been 
attempting to reach agreement on a new formula With 
the Gas Council. At the top, the two industric 
yet been able to agree, though various contracts have 
been concluded at the Area Board level to continue the 
supply of gas. The Coal Board, backed by the sted) 
industry, holds that the gas price should be based upon 
the cost at which gasworks could produce the gas, The 
gas industry, feeling that this formula would simply 
guarantee a profit for the ovens, feels that the price 
should not be more thaa it would be if the gas industry 
operated the coke ovens itself (some of its newer large 
gasworks operate coke ovens, as the most efficient base. 
load gas plant). In negotiating with the NCB, it adds 
that one nationalised industry should not make a profit 
out of another ; any possible economies should be passed 
on to the final consumer of the product—necessarily by 
the gas industry. The gas industry has a statutory duty 
to maintain its supplies of gas, and has always felt some 
uneasiness about partial dependence upon suppliers for 
whom gas is only a by-product, liable to vary with the 
amoynt of coke they find it profitable to make. In its 
1949-50 report, the Gas Council declared that “ It may 
well be that there is no ultimate solution of the problem 
that does not involve a reconsideration of ownership and 
management.” 


S have not 


Though the NCB, in its own report some months 
later, very cogently replied that the pricing of joint pro- 
ducts is a question that would arise whoever owned the 
ovens, the questions of co-ordigation and control remain. 
The gas industry’s hope before nationalisation that all 
carbonisation outside the steel industry might come 
under its control was denied—largely, it seems, on the 
ground that miners believed a disproportionate share of 
the profits of the coal industry was funnelled off through 
coke-oven operations. Today, at any rate, this is 4 
fallacy ; the NCB’s ovens make about {1,000,000 profit 
a year, before charging interest. “Any proposal to transfer 
control of existing oven capacity would almost certainly 
create more problems than it solved ; but in the develop- 
ment of new oven capacity—particularly any ovens 
aimed at markets outside the steel industry—there may 
at the least be a case for joint management with 
the gas industry. In the long run, the trend is for 
the steel industry to become more self-supporting i0 
metallurgical coke supplies than it is today. But the 
remainder of the carbonisation industries—particulatly 
if national fuel policy should dictate their expansion 
upon a far greater scale—will need the closest of 
co-ordination. The NCB, through its monopoly of the 
raw material, will always have a commanding influence 
in setting the price: but in the marketing of coke and 
gas—and of the chemical by-products that might thea 
become available on a far greater scale—the experienc 
of the gas industry might well be utilised to a much 
greater extent than at present. The coke-oven industry 
tends to form a no-man’s-land spanning the fronucs 
of three basic industries, two of which are to remall 
nationalised ; to ensure that its developmen! 's propet 
co-ordinated is a responsibility of the Minister of cn 
and Power. This responsibility was not ver) effective 
discharged by former Ministers ; it may now have er 
to a higher authority. As one of the most complex of a 
fuel administration and development problems, a 
possibly, in the future, one of fast-increasing impo 
the coke-oven industry may well require special attent? 
for Lord Leathers. 
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/ve got two 
oxcellent secretaries! 





The one, on efficient organiser, typist, assistant ... the 
other, a Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine. 


There is no dictating machine to touch the Dictaphone 
Time-Master for either sheer dictating efficiency or com- 
pact smartness. 

Just 4} ins. high and only slightly larger than a letter- 
head, it is a real eredit to your desk, on your desk. 


A NEW RECORDING METHOD 


Time-Master uses a recording method that is quite revo- 
lutionary, yet based on well-proved principles. It records 
your words, clearly and permanently, on Memobelts, little 
plastic belts which retain all the advantages of cylindrical 
recording — uniform speed, constant quality recording and 
uniform backspacing. 

At the same time, Memobelts are small and expendable 
and can be folded flat for compact filing or mailing. 


LOOK WHAT THE TIME-MASTER OFFERS 
1. Streamlined machine, only 4} ins. high, slightly larger 
u letterhead. 2. Uniformly clear recording and 
iction. 3. Uniform backspacing, immediate place . 
Mnding. 4, Simple automatic operation. 5. Mailable, 
expendable Memobelts, low-cost plastic medium. 
on-wide service, Dictaphone dependability. 


Writ for TIM E-M ASTER literatureto Dictaphone Co. Ltd. 
Dept. O, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


DICTAPHONE 


Regd. Trade Mark 


GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


GADR : 
REAT BRITAIN, Branch Offices: BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK 


BLIN GLASGOW LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 
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What colour is 
more production ? 


That’s what we said: if you find a factory producing more, 
more quickly and efficiently, what colour do you expect 
to see on the walls, the machinery, the controls ? 

This question matters a lot, and of course there’s no single 
answer to it. But we do know an answer to eye-strain, 
greatest single factor causing fatigue and keeping pro- 
duction down. That answer is: careful colour planning. 
Dingy dark greys and browns, which cloak dirt instead of 
making it easy to shift, are not good enough—even posi- 
tively harmful sometimes. Yet at no extra cost, when 
paimting, factories can be made lighter, more cheerful, 
easier places to keep clean and to work in. 

This improved atmosphere is always followed by im- 
proved production. 
2% In ‘Factory Painting for Increased 
Productivity’ you’ ll find principles that 
can be applied with profit to any fac- 
tory, simply and interestingly set out 










ACTORy Par with practical illustrations im cclour. 
for Incres We will send you your copy, free of any 
Productiviey obligation, if you will write for it to 


JOHN HALL & SONS (Bristol & London) LTD 
HENGROVE, BRISTOL 4 






















































































EXCLUSIVE CIGARETTES BY 
PLAYER’S 



























































p.r.26 issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid, 
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BANKING 


Nearly two centuries of financial ex- 
perience and personal sérvice to each 
customer have helped to build up the 
present tradition of Glyn, Mills & Co. 





The banking service which is provided 


is completely modern in all its aspects, 


yet has never become impersonal in its 
é 









































attitude towards the large concern or 
the private individual. 
} 
i} ry T . * % 
GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
BANKERS 
HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland, 
i Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


C.F. ¢. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. , 


Finance for the Private Company 


Rising costs of plant, ‘stocks, and work in 
progress have combined with taxation to set 
new problems for the Private Company jp 
raising additional capital or long-term funds, 
To assist sound enterprises in solving such 
problems within the limits of today’s priori. 
ties is one of the functions of 1.C.F.C. 

1.C.F.C, operates on commercial principles 
and offers despatch, economy and flexibility 
in method. ; 





Full particulars of the facilities offered ma 
be obtained from 
The General Manager, The Birmingham \anazer 


7, Drapers’ Gardens, 214, Hagley Road, 
London, E.C.2. Birmingham, 16. 














BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


é 








Ploughs, shillings and pence 


“What is the import duty on petrol-driven ploughs in Chile?” 
was a question recently fired at us by one of our clients 
who had been asked to tender for an important contract. 
At our finger tips was an extract from a Chilean decree 
mailed to us from one of our branches and stating that 
agricultural machinery could now be accepted in Chile free 
of duty. We were also abie to quote the exchange raté that 
would apply. This prompt information helped our client 
to submit a quotation wecks ahead of his competitors. 


The advantages of being here and there 
As the only British Bank with branches throughout Latin 
America, we can offer you special services—cither direct or 
through your own bank. These services are set out clearly 
and concisely in our leaflet “The advantages of being here 
and there”. We shall be glad to send you a copy on 
application to :~- 


The Research Department 


Head Office: 6, 7 and 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C.2 


Bradford: tg Sunbridge Road Manchester: 36 Charlotte Street 
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Spotlight on Australia 


business OF | 


sued by the 


To meet the requirements of those contemplatiny 
manufacture in Australia, two booklets have been 
Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited. 
‘Industrial Australia *—containing authoritati 
on industrial resources, markets, labour and finu' 
“Company Formation in Australia” —a gen 
Company Law, with notes on current taxation. 
Copies of these booklets will gladly be sent on req 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEAL\\) 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged r imited 
The Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union Bank of A: 


formation 


guide to | 





Head Office: 71 Cornhill, London; E.C.3. 
Telephone: Avénue 1281. 


Branch Offices in London : a 
4 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. & 
263 Strand, W.C.2. ‘ j 
6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 
re 
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Business Notes 


Markets under Fire 


The markets have come under still heavier pressure 
during the past week, with the industrial sections again 
following in the wake of sliding gilt-edged values. In addi- 
tion to the pressures set in motion by the earlier weakness 
and by the continuing fears about the repercussions of strains 
upon bank liquidity, the gilt-edged market has had to bear 
new psychological shocks. — Last week’s further statement 
about the stiffening of the banks’ attitude towards advances ; 
the first signs that the new policy is beginning to be felt by 
some borrowers from the banks ; the rather ominous features 
of the new directive from the Chancellor (discussed in an 
ticle on page 1480) ; the Transport Commission’s borrow- 


ings from the National Debt Commissioners ; the failure 
of the Manchester Ship Canal issue-all these additional 
influences reacted cumulatively upon a market already 


drained of resistance. 


The fact that the Transport Commission had not only by- 
passed the market but had accepted a most unsuitable form 
—i} per cent one-year stock—for its £60 million of borrow- 
ing was naturally regarded as a bleak indicator of official 
views about the future health of the market, while the failure 
of the Manchester issue, though expected, underlined what 
should have been obvious after the Lever fiasco, that the 
new issue market must have a spell for convalescence before 


} Jan. | Jume | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec, | Dec. | Dec. 
ae mat. 9 | 13 5 li 12 
a ae ae | 
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Gilt-Edged 
\ 54/56,103 1Olg (102% (102% 1018 | 99% | 99% 99% 
4/58 .|1O3hxd [202% (10348 103, (102% [1014 99jxd | 99}xd 
101g 100% (1013 (1014 (101 99% | 997 998 
5911044 (1023 41034 (102% ([101§ 1004 99} 994 


55/65 10l% | OTe | Tye | 96h 953 935 2 92 
Savs. Bds. 65/75) 964% | 908 {| 90} 89 «6 | «89 864 84 844 
Brit. Elec. 74/77) 96% 892 893 | «883 883 855 83% 835i 
3%, 7 78/88 912 83gxd | 85 833 B23 79xd | 76}xd | 76{xa 
G 90/95. .| Og 83} 83jxd | 81j 813 185 764 76§ 
% bi t. Stk] 
79/8) ee 954 96 945 | 94} 91k 89 89} 


34% n°52.| 94% | 87H | 86GRd B5xd 6 84x 81t =| 798 BOF 
2h ( T0xd) Giixd | 66% (64% | 63f | G2xd | GOpxd Oo) fxd 
4% Treas stk. '75.| 70h 4+ 64% | 65% | 63k +62 603 | 59 | 60 


ss nt £1) 80/- 109/4) 111/3 [107/6 |108/9 {11/3 07/6 1107/6 
Austin 28/14 | 36/44 | 35/- | 35/- | 


34/4} | 35/- | 32/6 | 32/6 
Bass {1 .. 148/14 |152/6 (149/4$ 1143/9 [1142/6 132/6 |127/6 |126/3 
Brit. Oxveen £1....| 89/6 |100/- | 9B/- | 94/6 | 94/- | 88/6 | 81/3 | 81/3 
Courtaulds £1°.....| 38/9 | 50/6 | 51/9 | 49/6xd) 48/-xd) 46/- | 45/14 | 45/9 
Dunlop (1°. ......| 54/9 | 67/— | 68/— | 63/9 | 63/1} | 61/104) 60/- | 60/74 
Gen. | fl...) B1/3 | 97/6 | 97/6 | 94/6 | 94/6 | 90/3 | 89/6 | 89/6 
tmp. Chean. <1. 52.) 42/6 | 53/6 | 54/— | 52/10) 50/--| 47/3 | 46/104) 46/10} 
Imp. 7 £1...|105/7§ 1103/9 [102/6 | 98/9 | 95/- | 92/6 | 92/6 | 92/6 
P. & | 53/6 | 66/6. | 48/6 | 46/6 | 48/- | 44/6 | 42/6. | 43/- 
Turner & Newall £1.) 85/7 |10L/3xdi100/7$ | 96/3 | 95/- | 91/3 | 88/9 | 86/3 
oo ...-| 35/9 | 63/3 | 52 | 49/6 | 49/3 | 47/3 | 44/6 | 45/- 
Wookw ..:| 43/6 | 49/6 | 49/~ | 46/— | 44/6 3 


43/9 | 43/3 | 43, 


Financial Times Ord. 


} } 
Share Index 123-1 140-4 138-3 131-4 129-0 124-0 119-8 120-7 


te of Indnstrial index. (b) Polling Day. : (c) Eve of Bank fate change. 
it can hope to take the strains that are piling up for it. 
Special applications from sub-underwriters reduced the pro- 
ruon of the Manchester issue left with general sub- 
underwriters to 354 per cent, but the proportion taken by 
the public appears to have been below 18 per cent ; this 
4s per cent stock, offered at.983 and with a maturity date 
°! 1966, has since been quoted at discounts ranging up to 
2 points below the issue price. 


* * * 


Rec ord Exports 


Exports last month reached a new record. Their total 
value amounted to £244 million or £9 million more than 
in October, the previous record, despite the fact that Nov- 
“mder had one working day_less. Exports in the first eleven 
enths reached an annual rate of £2,591 million or 19 per 


cent above the total for 1950. Re-exports amounted to £10 
million in November, making an annual rate for the eleven 
months of £128 million. Imports, on the other hand, fell 
sharply by £34 million to £329 million, which, incidentally, 
was only {1 million more than the monthly average for 
January-October. The annual rate of imports for the eleven 
months was £3,936 million, or some §0 per cent above the 
1950 figure. The excess of imports (valued c.i-f.) over total 
exports (valued f.0.b.) up to November amounted to {1,113 
million compared with £356 million for the whole of 1950. 
It would seem that the visible trade deficit this year will be 
of the order of £750-£800 million, against £159 million last 
year, while the total deficit, after bringing in invisible 
income, may be between £350 and {£400 million compared 
with last year’s surplus of £221 million. 


Exports to North America, however, fell last month ; 
those to the United States declined by nearly £2 million to 
£10 million, while shipments to Canada increased by 


British Exports To NORTH AMERICA 

















{mn, 
Total 
Monthly Averages USA. | Canada North 
i America 
ROSO Jed. POR ais cian nd eedsbon hese gsenes 6-7 8-5 15-3 
MUR: oat? eheughivnce cece tuenwakssuekawn 7-3 10-2 17-5 
ard we. wed hnene stos ecbbake bevenedawt 10-9 10-9 21-8 
4th @.  Sndedencbatesvencvessccvveuus 12-8 12-3 25-1 
1951 Ist i cae wae ccna tinue keen 11-2 9-5 20-7 
2nd ST bebe dttadé hence ees aaa 12:5 13-6 26-1 
ied ad ineWeelng ku Pek tae bate aacaaeu 11-4 13-0 24-4 
OCR sik eee edtaneddnesdbascas sends 11-8 10-3 22-1 
NOVQUN 554050 ie tibwcctedvsiinivcstss 10-1 11-3 21-4 





£1 million to £11 million. The American figure was 14 per 
cent below the average for the first nine months of the year 
and the Canadian figure was 6 per cent below it. The down- 
ward trend in dollar exports in the second half of this year 
is shown in the accompanying table. In these circumstances 
it is not surprising that the Government has decided to start 
another dollar export drive, which will be directed by the 
new Dollar Exports Council. 


The old Dollar Exports Board was wound up last June 
and in its place a Dollar Exports Advisory Council was set 
up which had purely advisory powers. But the need to 
expand Britain’s dollar earnings has made it imperative to 
substitute a body that could take positive steps to promote 
British exports to dollar markets. The new council is still 
under the chairmanship of Sir William Rootes, and the eight 
sponsoring organisations of the advisory council are also 
represented on it. In addition, there are eight independent 
members, most of whom were connected with the old export 
board. In other words, the board and the advisory council 
have been amalgamated. There will also be a small sub- 
committee of three under Mr James Duncan in Canada, and 
a sub-committee of four under Sir William Wiseman in the 
United States. The new organisation has been given the 
blessing of the President of the Board of Trade, who stated 
that “the economic circumstances of today make exports 
more important than ever. And among exports those to the 
dollar markets continue to rank first.” 


* * * 


American Aid and the Waiver 


Seldom has the comirig and going of American repre- 
sentatives and officials to and from the Treasury in Great 
George Street been as incessant as during the past week. It 
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would seem that Anglo-American financial relations are on 
the eve of important developments. Mr William Batt, head 
of the Economic Co-operation Administration in Britain, 
returned to London from Washington on Monday night and 
was at the Treasury on Tuesday where he was able to inform 
the Chancellor of the latest American views on dollar aid. 
These views and the requests to which they are an answer 
have this week been widely commented on in the American 
Press following what must have been authoritative leaks in 
Washington. These suggest that Britain in its submission to 
the “ Three Wise Men” committee of NATO in Paris had 
requested some $600 million of civilian aid between now and 
the end of June next. This seems plausible. The figure in 
question corresponds approximately to the probable dollar 
deficit of the sterling area over the next six months. Britain 
would naturally argue that in the cause of its economic 
stability and of the contribution it can make to the effective 
rearmament of the West, a further encroachment of that 
magnitude on its already exiguous gold and dollar reserves 
should, if possible, be avoided. 

The reports from the United States add that this 
request would not be granted in full but that between $300 
and $400 million might be expected by way of civilian aid. 
Although such an allocation could be made by the Mutual 
Security Agency independently of Congress, it would sooner 
or, later have to run the gauntlet of Congressional criticism. 
In this context two important points arise. The first is that 
in the schedule that was attached to the legislation by which 
Congress gave its consent to the Foreign Aid appropriations 
for the current fiscal year, Britain did not figure as a 
beneficiary. This fact alone may arouse Congressional 
criticism of any civilian aid to Britain. That criticism will, 
however, receive still sharper edge by reason of the wide- 
spread disappointment and resentment that Americans (and 
recent visitors to Strasbourg in particular) appear to harbour 
about the British attitude towards the whole range of pro- 
blems of European integration. As against these handicaps 
to aid to Britain it is, however, probable that the atmosphere 
will be cleared by Britain’s decision to pay in full the annuity 
due at the end of this month on the line of credit secured 
from the United States in 1946. The waiver could apply 
in the prevailing circumstances. The decision not to invoke 
it was probably communicated to Mr Snyder by the Chan- 
cellor when they met in Rome recently, and an official 
announcement on this subject appears to be imminent. This 
should clear the ground for the visit of Mr Churchill and Mr 
Eden to the United States, when it is possible that the outlines 
of a wider mutual and reciprocal aid scheme may be unfolded 
to the world and to the United States in particular. 


* * * 


The Trend of Steel Output 


Steel output this year appears certain to fall about a 
hundred thousand tons short of the 153 million tons that the 
Minister of Supply was expecting about three weeks ago. 
The industry’s output in November was at the rate of 
15,437,000 tons of steel ingots and castings, compared with 
a rate of 15,629,000 tons in October. It fell a million tons 
a year short of production in the record month of November, 
1950, when output was at the rate of 17,472,000 tons. The 
industry has therefore produced roughly 144 million tons of 
steel this year ; with the December rate of output, which is 
of course affected by Christmas holidays, likely to be perhaps 
14 million tons a year, the total figure for the year may run 
out at about 15,600,000 tons or slightly more. 

This lower steel output is being achieved at the same time 
as an increased rate of pig iron output: 10,194,000 tons a 
year, compared with an annual rate of 9,865,000 tons in 
October and 10,042,000 tons in November, 1950. This of 
course reflects the severely reduced proportion of scrap 
being charged into the steel furnaces, with the dwindling 
of scrap imports from Germany. The home scrap drive is 
making a modest addition to the supplies coming forward 
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from British steel consumers, though its main ef 


to have been achieved much earlier this year in th ; au e 
up of “circulating scrap” within the steel ing pee tel 
The current rate of steel output, and that expected ian % 
some 15} to 16 million tons—still represent an upward trend 
in what might loosely be called the industry’: “oan 
output. The industry’s postwar development plan, a 
rate, did not base its additions to capacity upon imports « 
scrap approaching the amounts purchased in Germany - 
1950: it budgeted for imports of 250,000 tons—eyen le 
than the amount likely to be brought in next year. Upon 


the figures quoted last month by Mr Butler, requirement; 
of steel next year will be some 1,500,000 tons of aes er 
steel (equivalent to 2,000,000 tons of crude stee!) more than 
supplies and normal imports. Whether he then took accoup; 
of some spreading out of defence production or not, th: 
largest possible imports of steel from the United States pa 
clearly necessary. 


* t * 


Gas Sales Soar 


Since the war the gas industry has expanded its sale; 
roughly twice as fast as the Heyworth Committee predicted 
in its report in 1945. The committee expected that in the 
first postwar decade gas sales would increase by 20 per cent 
Up to March 31st last—the end of the second accounting 
period of the nationalised gas industry—sales had risen to 
2,460 million therms a year, or roughly 22 per cent more than 
in 194$, and the provisional figures of gas output published 
by the Minister of Fuel and Power suggest that the annual 
rate of increase is now about § per cent. The gas industry's 
main purpose is still the supply of heating and cooking 
energy for domestic consumers: its increase in sales, and 
that of electricity for domestic consumption, suggests that 
despite coal rationing, the average consumption of coal and 
its equivalents by the British public cannot be far short of 
prewar. 


Gas sales could easily be higher: the Area Boards are 
having to refuse loads in some localities and supplies are 
“in danger of failing” in some areas, The industry still 
feels itself hampered by controls upon its capital develop- 
ment: it spent some £36 million in 1950-51, compared with 
£28 million in its previous eleven months of ownership, but 
puts the amount that it could usefully spend at once at 
some {£50 to £55 million a year. Government controls 01 
investment, however, have probably been a less effective curd 
than supplies of materials: the ihdustry’s outstanding capita! 
commitments rose to £70.4 million at March 31, 1951, against 
£57-6 million a year before. 

As a whole the industry made a surplus of {1,492,784 
during the year, after paying {6,874,661 interest on British 
Gas Stock and providing £350,000 for its Central Guarantee 
Fund. Nine of the twelve area boards—which are inde- 
pendent in most respects, other than general policy, of the 
central Gas Council—made surpluses totalling {2,017,192 
while three showed a loss combined of £573,166; eight 
boards made surpluses totalling £1,187,755, and four showed 
losses totalling £1,198,334 in the eleven months of 1949-5° 

Of the industry’s total sales of gas, which brought 
£133.3 million, §7 per cent by volume and 64 per cent by 
value went to domestic consumers ; sales to industry, accoull: 
ing for 24 per cent of the gas and paying 18 per cent of the 
proceeds, declined somewhat in proportion. The averist 
price of gas throughout the country rose slightly, being 
13.00d. compared with 12.55d. in the former accounting 
period ; domestic consumers paid 14.80d. a therm compas 
with 9.51d. a therm paid by industry. The cost of gas pi 
duced and purchased by the industry was {133.5 rom 
of this total cost the 26.4 million tons of coal carbonist 
accounted for £86.3 million. The industry's ‘otal art 
also included {23.4 million for the sale and hire pu . 
of appliances, {63.2 million from the sale of coke and ot a 
by-products, and £8,000,000 from rentals of g4° appliane 
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Proud Inheritance. 


So well remembered... by A.E.C. 


ARMISTICE NIGHT, 1918 





When the news of the Armistice came on the service to the Londoner under the most difficult 
morning of November llth with the ringing of conditions. 

bells and the sounding of maroons, it brought But A.E.C. were impatiently awaiting the chance 
an unexpected and startling joy. So unbelievable to produce new and more advanced designs: and 
was this sudden end to four years of misery and within a year they introduced the ‘ K’ type to 
strain that the rejoicings were almost uncon- the London public. Since then model after model 
trollable. Great crowds filled the London streets has followed, each one bringing new improve- 
singing and dancing all through the night and ments and steadily gaining for A.E.C. the pre- 
on into the next day. Amongst the old warriors eminence in the manufacture of commercial 
in these celebrations none looked forward more vehicles that it holds today. 

to the end of their service than the 

A.E.C, ‘ B’ type buses, for these won- A, E. & 

derful old war-horses evolved in 1910 t 

had day in day out given yeoman PIONEERS IN THE WORLD OF MOTOR TRANSPORT 


A.E.C. Limited, Southall, Middlesex is a member of the Group of Companies controlled by Associated Commercial V chicles Lid., 
of « hich the selling organisation is 





A.C.V. SALES LTD., 49 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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Contractors for every class of 
Building and Civil Engineering 


RECENT CONTRACTS AT HOME AND OVERSEAS 


Power Stations Gold Mine construction works 
Atomic Energy Establishment Oil Refineries 

Steelworks Harbour Works 

Cement Works Roads and Sewers 

Factories Housing Schemes 
Aerodromes and Airfields Schools 

Opencast Coal Television Station 
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JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED. Established in 1848 


London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka 

















MONRO 


MACHINE COMPANY hanes 
40-11 ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON. W.t 
GROsvenor 7541 
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* Virginia” Cigarettes 20 for 3/11 
ALSO Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 
























Depre¢ jation and Gas Prices 


If the full costs of replacing capital equipment were taken 
nto account, the gas being sold in such increasing volume is 
presumabl! being purchased below cost. The Gas Council, 


whose report and those of the twelve area boards were pub- 
ished this week, comments at length but inconclusively upon 
+e depreciation policy. The average rate of depreciation 
on the net book value of the industry’s assets is slightly under 
< per cent ; in common with other nationalised—and many 
private dustrial concerns, this rate is based upon historical 


costs that bear no relation to the present costs of replacing 
the asse The industry is well aware of the problem 
involved here, and several of the boards are setting aside 
special reserves—totalling some {625,000—for replacement 
and obsolescence, apart from general reserves. 
The ( Council comments that the increased costs of 
new equipment could be met only by increasing gas prices 
by raising new capital. Increased prices would mean that 
would pay not only the additional replacement 
charges but also taxation on the higher prices ; while raising 
new capital would mean payment of steeply rising interest 
charges. It feels, therefore, “that the strain of enhanced 
ts should be taken gradually and without too violent an 
crease in the price of gas,” and comments: “ The picture 
would be materially changed jf some measures of relief from 


taxation were to be granted” upon such replacement 
reserves. The Council, like other sections of industry, 
obviously hopes for some assistance in this matter from the 
Chancellor, and it is justified in pointing out that the general 


problem is by no means confined to the nationalised indus- 
tries. But in a period of fuel shortage, largely caused by 
increased consumption of all fuels that are unrationed, their 
wale below real cost must continue to drive demand up 
further. In these circumstances—and, indeed, in their 
accounting policy in genéral—the nationalised industries 
might be expected to err upon the side of making too much 
provision rather than too little. 

Whatever the course of the industry’s depreciation policy, 
however, gas prices can be-expected to rise. The recent 
i0 per cent freight imcrease, for example, will cost the 
industry about £1,§00,000 for the transport of coal, and the 


imminent increase im the price of coal, consequent upon this ~ 
and rising wage costs, will bear directly upon its operations. 
The February rise of 4s. 2d. a ton im the price of coal cost 
the gas industry about £5,§00,000, or just over 3d. a therm 


« gas supplied, though this was paftly offset by an equivalent 
merease in the price of coke ; at present, a penny a therm on 


r 


gas pices would cover an increase of about 12s. a ton in coal. 


* * * 


Delays to Aircraft 


Aircraft production is the least satisfactory aspect of the 
ceience programme, The Prime Minister’s diagnosis of a 
state of “acute indigestion ” in the industry was justified: 
Ul these digestive troubles are for the moment concealing 
cre serious obstacles to the fulfilment of even a revised 


Frogramme. Aircraft are not being produced today at the 
‘alé planned because the placing of orders for those aircraft 
os postponed until the immediate necessity to re-arm caused 
nem ft 


be released in a flood upon a greatly contracted 
'v. Gloster, building Meteors, de Havilland building 

> and Rolls-Royce building engines were the only 
“panies working on production orders of any significant 
“* 2 the years after the war. Other companies were 
Udsisting during this ly on development 
Potracts from the Ministry of Supply or on extremely small 
production orders, and were not dace able to keep together 
ders bane toned of their former ee labour force. Big 
; othe ve coming through to in dustry since 
- autumn of 1950, but it is not ising that the industry 

* whole is having some difficulty ia 
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Machine tools for‘the new production lines, particularly 
those coming from the United States, have been a potential 
source of delay, and deliveries are behind schedule. But 
work in the aircraft factories is so much further behindhand 
that, except for one or two highly specialised machines, late 
arrival of tools is not adding to delays at the factories. 
Labour, however, is not becoming available as it is required, 
and when the protracted preparations begin to come to an 
end next spring, the worst threat to the programme will be 
lack of workers, Recruitment improved considerably 
between August and September (when the total labour force 
expands with the close of the school year) and the total 
number employed in the industry rose from 161,900, to 
165,200. But taking the year as a whole, employment had 
risen by little more than 12,000 in the first nine months. The 
industry. will need to continue to add workers at the 
September rate—more than double the nine-months’ rate 
would be needed if production i$ not to suffer next year. 
Government speakers gave no indication during the debate 
of their manpower policy in general or in this special case. 


A third threat to the programme—for the moment a less 
obvious one—lies in the production of engines. With the 
exception of the Canberra, aircraft that will be in quantity 
production for the next year or so use an engine that is 
fairly well adapted to quantity production. But the engines 
that power the Canberra, and all the new aircraft that will 
be coming into production later in the programme. use large 
numbers of components that are difficult, if not impossible, 
to produce in sufficient quantity by standard production 
methods because of the extreme demands that they make 
on labour, tools, and die-making capacity. There are diffi- 
culties that will doubtless be overcome in time, but even 
at today’s modest rate of output the supply of these engine 
components has more than once created a bottleneck. 


The Prime Minister’s promise of “first and special 
emphasis and priority” to aircraft production has removed 
many of the industry’s fears about how it would fare in 
a general scramble for materials. For the time being the 
recruitment of workers and the development of production 
remains the responsibility of the industry. But unless it can 
measure up to these responsibilities rather better than it has 
done in the past few. months, today’s digestive troubles are 
likely to develop into something more chronic. 


* * * 


German Postwar Debts 


The Tripartite Commission that has been considering 
the problem of German postwar external debts has this week 
reached agreement with the German delegation. The debts 
are those owing to the United States, British and French 
Governments arising from the postwar economic assistance 
given to Germany. These claims comprised $3,200 million 
owing to the United States, {201 million to the United 
Kingdom and $15.7 million to France. It was laid down 
under the Potsdam agreement that these postwar claims for 
civilian assistance to Germany would take precedence over 
all other German external debts and this priority was 
reaffirmed in an exchange of notes last March between the 
Allied High Commission and the German Federal Govern- 
ment. The three creditor governments have however made 
substantial concessions, partly in the interests of stability of 
the German economy but also by reason of the fact that full 
insistence on their claims would have reduced to dismally 
small proportions the hopes of a satisfactory settlement of 
Germany’s prewar external debts. The governments have 
therefore agreed to substantial cuts in their claims but “ on 
the clear understanding that these concessions are condi- 
tional on the achievement of a satisfactory and equitable 
settlement of Germany’s prewar debts.” 

The biggest cut is taken by the United States, whose 
claim for $3,200 million is reduced to $1,200 million. Interest 
will be charged on the reduced amount at 2} per cent and 
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the debt will be repaid’in 35 annual instalments of $52 million 
each. The British Government’s claim has been written down 
from £201 million to £150 million ; all interest on this has 
been waived as repayment is being compressed over a shorter 
period than that accepted by the United States, namely 20 
years in equal annuities of £7} million. The French 
Government has reduced its claim from $15.7 million to 
$11,840,000, to be repaid by Germany in French francs over 
20 years in equal annuities equivalent to $592,000 each. These 
arrangements will thus involve the German Federal Govern- 
ment in annual payments equivalent to $73.6 million for 
the next 20 years and of $52 million for the subsequent 15 
years. These payments should leave a reasonable margin for 
satisfactory settlement with the prewar external creditors. 
The estimates of the prospective balance of payments of 
Western Germany suggest that it should be able to bear a 
charge for external debt of about $200 million a year.. On 
this assumption about $127 million a year should be available 
for service on prewar claims. These rank for an estimated 
total of about $3,000 million. The margin left available for 
the service of these claims represents slightly over 4 per cent 
per annum, a figure that should provide the basis for mutually 
satisfactory arrangements following the further debt talks that 
are due to open in London next month. The general order 
of priority in the prewar debts has already been indicated 
in the allocations made to creditors out of the proceeds of 
German assets vested during the war with the Custodian for 
Enemy Property. On that basis Dawes, and Young Bonds, 
and Standstill Debts are promised something approaching 
full satisfaction. It is not altogethef*surprising that the details 
of the postwar debt settlement this week should have been 
followed by an appreciable rise in German bonds on the 
Stock Exchange. 


* * * 


Struggle for Tin 


The tin market is awaiting the report of the recent 
United States mission to the tin-producing countries of 
South-East Asia, and it hopes that this report will pave a 
way to end the recent American boycott of Malayan sup- 
plies. Up to October Malaya exported only 2,500 tons of 
tin to the United States—it has shipped none since March— 
compared with 44,600 tons in 1950. Even shipments from 
Britain to the United States, which have continued through- 
out the year, are only a quarter of last year’s quantity. 
American imports of concentrates this year have been run- 
ning at an annual rate of 30,000 tons against 26,000 tons in 
1950 ; Bolivia and Indonesia are the two main sources. Its 
imports of tin metal for the year, however, will amount to 
no more than 30,000 tons compared with 83,000 tons last 
year. And Malaya and Britain have suffered most from this 
drastic reduction. 


The price has remained remarkably steady in the cifcum- 
stances, gaining or losing only {10 a ton according to 
rumours that next year the Americans will buy 30,000-tons 
from Malaya or not. This week the London market spot 
price has hovered around {935 a ton. American imports 
of tin are controlled by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which operates the Texan smelter. The RFC’s chief 
desire has been to obtain a low price. Its negotiations for a 
long-term contract with Bolivia for tin concentrates broke 
down some while ago on the question of price. The United 
States was unwilling to go above 112 cents a lb (£896 a 
ton) and Bolivia was unwilling to accept less than 150 cents 
a lb (£1,200 a ton). Meanwhile Malaya was selling tin at 
between {900 and {1,000 a ton and America would not 


buy. It is true that the RFC is selling tin at £848 a ton to. 


American consumers and last March a Senate subcommittee 
thought that £824 a ton was a reasonable purchase price. 
American industry has kept going by drawing on its stocks, 
which are now believed to be dangerously low. In recent 
months American consumption has been declining and this 
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year it will probably total no more than 60,000 tons i 

71,800 tons in 1950. But even at this rate some pally 
imports of tin metal seems inevitable and American tip u ; 
have been attacking the RFC’s policy. Mr Symington an 
head of the RFC and the chief instigator of the present ig 
cott, could ask the President to release supplies from 
the strategic stockpile. Malayan producers, on the prs: 
hand, are not in a bad position. Although exports be 
been smaller this year, production has also been declinine 
so that producers are not embarrassed with it 


lar tocks 
Both Britain and France have benefited from the yee: 
boycott and have been able to build up their own stockpiles 
But their targets are much lower than America’s, and ther 
large-scale purchases are unlikely to continue for long. I 
may be difficult for Mr Symington to go back on his presen 


policy, which he has voiced both loudly and often, Op the 
other hand the Malayan producers are equally determined 
not to agree to any long-term contract at a price substantial 
below £1,000 a ton. , 
i 


x * * 


Buyers’ Strike 


Little has happened in the past few weeks to restore 
the confidence of retailers. Sales in October were higher 
than in September but still much below the level reached 
in October, 1950; and there has been no sign of a subs. 
quent improvement. The weeks immediately preceding 
Christmas will certainly see an increase in buying, but the 
Christmas trade is specialised and this year it appears tb be 
more than ever confined to toys, to clothing accessories 
and to “useful” presents. This will not do much to reduc 
the heavy stocks of textiles now held by wholesalers and 
retailers, and there seems no prospect of getting rid of 
these stocks without considerable sacrifice. The period for 
buying winter clothes comes to an end shortly before 
Christmas, and in an attempt to move these stocks many 





SALES AND STOCKS OF CLOTHING 
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retailers are resorting to the desperate expedient of adver 
tising sales before and not after the holiday. Among tel 
are now those doyens of the clothing trade. the L 
couturiers, several big department stores and 4 —_— 
furnishing shops in Manchester. To the retailer the re 
disturbing feature of the high clothing stocks 1s a 
have accumulated in spite of the extreme caution mee” 
by the buyers when ordering winter goods, 4 caution _ 
reflected in the figures of wholesale sales and stod & 
cussed in the issue of The Economist last week. be’ a o 
retail clothing stocks in October reached 222 ‘1947 “198 
or nearly 40 points higher than their value 17 October, 19 


- tave heen i 
To a large degree meagre sales of clothing have 
result of mild weather, and much of the stimulus recorded 
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TOL more 


profitable space 
by putting your 
Storage on Wheels 


— YES, that’s what 
Oa MOBILE UNIT STORAGE 

x can give you, by reducing 
wasted gangway space 
to the barest minimum 
while giving instant 
access to every bin 
or rack. 













Write now for leaflet EC, 
giving full details of this 
AMAZING NEW ADVANCE 
IN STORAGE TECHNIQUE 


(ENGINEERS) LTO 





SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, LONDON, wW.2 (AMBassador 3456-20 lines) 

















YOUR WATCHMAN IS USELESS... 


unless he makes his patrols : 


|, at frequent intervals 


2. covering every section of 
your premises 


| 3. slowly and thoroughly 


| 4. at different times each 
night. 


The BLICK Watchman’s Control 
System will give you quick visual 
+ proof that all these four essentials 
5 are regularly carried out and without 
i that check you can be certain they 
: will not be carried out. 


Users include the Ministry of Works, 
Shell Petroleum Ltd., Ford Motor Co. 
Ltd., I.C.l. Led., and many other 
household names. 


Write today for full descriptive 
brochure to:— 





BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD. 


6, Blick House, 188/190 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1 
Terminus 2722 (3 lines). 


Also for Time Recorders, Master Clock and Staff Locating Systems. 


Branches at Birmingham, Cardiff, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle and Nottingham 
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helping the 
manufacturer 
in the use 
O 


Plastics 
Materials 


THE BX TECHNICAL SERVICE 


In this series of advertisements we have named the 
plastics materials we manufacture, their composition 
and some of their typical uses.* It remains for us 
to explain their method of application. This will 
naturally depend on your particular problems. Tell 
us about them and our Technical Service Department 
will be pleased to_ give you all the information 


and advice you may need. It exists to help you. 


* 4 mounted chart detailing this information is available on request. 


BX PLASTICS LIMITED 


Higham Station Avenue, London, E.4 
Telephone: LARkswood 551] 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLASTICS 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


Every description of National and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14 Promenadestrasse 
Cable Address: “ Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No.063/603 
Nuremberg Office: 21 Lorenzerplatz 
Cable Address: “ Bayverein” Phone: 27741. Telex No.06/2217 
Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse 
Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681. Telex No. 067/20 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the — world 




















BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... Rials 300,000,000 
RESERVE (Banking Dept.) ... Rials 1,210,000,000 
RESERVE (Issue Dept.) ... Rials 1,000,000,000 


Acting Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: 


ALI-ASGHAR NASSER. 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative : 

One Wall Street, New York 
CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 


Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 


Credits, ete., and with its numerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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‘They found 1,200 
tons of me... 


they didn’t know ,-—» 





says 








The director of a South Wales firm that takes a pride 
in its good “ housekeeping ” made a personal tour of 
his works in search of scrap shortly after his colleagues 
had made what they thought 
was a clean sweep. 

He found 1,200 tons of good 
scrap in the form of obsolete 
machinery, surplus stores, un- 
used sidings, and miscellaneous 
equipment that hadn’t been 
thought of as scrap at all. 

See what you can find. If we 
don’t turn our scrap into steel 
we shan’t get the steel our 
industries need. 


Scrap Merchants will help with dismantling and collection 
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Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE '» «we 
British Iron and Steel Federation, Steel House, Tothill Stree’. | ondon, 
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during October came from a cold snap in the middle of the 
montn. Yet high prices must have been responsible for most 
of the sales resistance. The. clothes that came into the shops 


this winter were up tO 30 per cent dearer than the same 
sarments a year ago. Some sacrifice of quality makes it 
possible to sell price controlled garments at less than the 
permitted maximum, but the fact remains that in the retail 
price index (June, 1947=100) clothing prices, at 145.1, in_ 
October, were 23.2 points higher than in the same month 
Jast year. 

Some seasonal recovery in buying was inevitable and the 


otal index of weekly sales (1947 = 100) has so far risen from 
140 in August and September to 146 in October, the latest 
month on record. This is a much smaller movement than 
took place in 1950 over the same period, when the index 
moved from 130 in August to 142 in October ; and among 
the goods that make up the index, only food sales were 
higher than last year. Sales of clothing, household goods 
and non-food merchandise were all lower than in 1950. 
Thus the relative rise in the value of food sales partly 
obscures what would otherwise be a general fall in retail 
trade to levels below those of last year. And in the same 
way, the rise in prices during the intervening twelve months 
partly obscures the fall in physical turnover of goods. 


* * * 


Barcelona Traction 


According to a London press notice issued by the 
Spanish Embassy this week, the sale by public auction is 
to take place on January 4th, 1952, of the assets in Spain 
of the Barcelona Traction Light and Power Co., Ltd. These 
assets consist of the shares and bonds of Barcelona Traction’s 
operating subsidiaries in Spain ; the reserve price is fixed at 
10 million pesetas, but the buyer must in addition discharge 
and pay bonds issued by Barcelona Traction amounting to 
£9.591.857 sterling and 45,842,170 pesetas. This intimation 
of the sale followed the announcement—in the form of an 
advertised statement in The Economist last week—of an 
offer by Financiera Anglo-Tangerina S.A of Tangier to 
acquire all or any of the Barcelona Traction 6} per cent 
Prior Lien Bonds at a price of £200 15s. per £100 nominal 


value, this price representing par plus all arrears of interest 
gross since the date of default—viz., December, 1936. This 
Tangier company is presumed to be acting on behalf of 
interests associated with Sr Juan March, who, through the 
Helvetia Finance Co., Ltd., had some years ago acquired a 


very large proportion of the outstanding bonds in the London 
marl 


market at a price of par plus arrears of interest to date. 


The sale of the assets in Spain has been directed by the 
Spanish court in charge of the bankruptcy proceedings of 
Barcelona Traction, that company having been declared 
bankrupt in 1948 at the suit of bondholders who had gone 
without interest since 1936. It could presumably be open 
to the March interests to secure the Spanish assets at the 
minimum bid prescribed bythe terms of sale, which would 
in elect be equivalent to the amounts they have already 
expended in acquiring the bonds. The terms of sale pro- 
vide, however, that Barcelona Traction shall have the right, 
whatever the result of the sale, to buy at the highest bid, 
so that in this way the company, by satisfying its creditors 
in full, could recover possession of its undertakings in Spain. 

Whether the company, which is controlled by the Belgian 
Sofina group, will choose to exercise this right, is, of course, 
another matter, It has always affirmed that the sole cause of 
its cclault was the Spanish Government’s refusal to make 
the necessary foreign exchange available to service its sterling 
onds. The company has, however, never explained why it 
Could not use for this se either the accumulated profits 
tepresenting earlier dividend payments received from its 


Operating companies or the sums, said to total some 44 million 


Pesctas, that were remitted from Spain after 1940. The 
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Spanish Government claimed that the company had failed 
to produce adequate evidence in support of its application 
for foreign currency for these remittances, and that the com- 
pany had committed irregularities of all kinds in the conduct 
of its business in Spain. A committee of experts consisting 
of eminent accountants appointed by the British, Canadian 
and Spanish Governments to investigate the activities of 
the company made a series of reports to these governments, 
and last June a joint Minute was issued in which the British 
and Canadian Governments expressed the view, on the basis 
of these reports, that the attitude of the Spanish Administra- 
tion in not authorising the transfer of foreign exchange had 
been fully justified. In replying to this Minute the company 
admitted the irregularities in connection with certain transfers 
of funds from Spain between 1940 and 1946. Having 
received satisfaction in full by reason of the offers made by 
the March group, bondholders can-now have only an academic 
interest in the fate of the funds transferred from Spain. Pre- 
sumably this means that the questions posed above relating 


to the use the company made of moneys it did receive will 
remain unanswered. 


Contrasts in Textile Fibre Prices 


The wool market is at long last showing signs of 
steadying. Prices during the past fortnight have been rising 
quite modestly, and at a time when the bulk of the dominion 
clips is beginning to be marketed. In the London sales this 
week, prices again rose by 2-5 per cent, and merino 64s 
are now quoted at 138d. a lb compared with 125d. a |b 
some three weeks ago and 103d. a lb at their low point in 
September. It is, however, still some 35 per cent cheaper 
than in December, 1950. It is true that the volume of wool 
coming on to the Australian market is smaller than last 
season, and recently the official estimate of this year’s clip 
has been reduced from 1,180 million Ib (greasy) to 1,120 
million lb. This revision suggests that the rising trénd in 
Australian wool production has been interrupted, for this 
season’s clip will be some 35 million Ib smaller than in 
1950-51. A reduction in supplies of this order is unlikely 
to have a material effect on the market, especially as larger 
clips are reported from both South Africa and New Zealand. 
The steadying influence has come from a more active de- 
mand for wool, and Bradford and the continent together have 
set the pace. As retail sales are still in the doldrums, and wool 
consumption both in Britain and in Europe is still falling, 
this increased buying is somewhat surprising. British ex- 
porters, however, are expecting a revival in their North 
American trade in the new year, and their stocks of raw 
wool are low. It may be, also, that part of the recent 
purchases is destined for the government’s stockpile. 


The cotton market in contrast to wool has fallen sharply 
this week. On Tuesday prices on the future’s market fell 
by 0.8 to 1.2 cents a lb, because, strangely enough, of the 
US Government’s revised estimate of this season’s crop, 
now only 15,290,000 bales compared with the first official 
estimate of 17,266,000 bales. It is still, however, some 50 
per cent larger than last year’s crop which amounted to 
10,012,000 bales. Normally a reduced crop estimate por- 
tends higher prices. But times are apparently far from 
normal, for on the week the price for March delivery fell 
from 43.2 cents a lb to 42.2 cents. When the United States 
Government knew that this year’s crop would be a large 
one, it abandoned its export control of cotton. Most of the 
growers and traders held on to their supplies expecting to 
profit from a rise in price at the turn of the year. But now 
that the official estimate has been reduced so sharply, most 
merchants fear that export controls will be soon reimposed 
and hence decided to liquidate their stocks. It was the 
sudden pressure of> selling, rather than any falling off in 
demand that caused the drop in the future’s market. 
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Plans for DEVELOPMENT 


Business men who have plans for develop- 





ment in overseas and colonial territories 


which call for medium or long term 


finance should write for our new 


booklet. It explains what the Corporation can 
do for you and gives details of the countries in 
which we operate. Please write 


to the Manager at the address given below. 
BARCLAYS OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LIMITED 


54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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“Certainly—it’s just part of our service in London for 
people visiting Australia. But as well as complete 
travel facilities our Information Department provides 
market surveys, business introductions and any specific 
information you may require.” 

* You will find a similar service awaiting you at our 


a 


630 offices in Australia.” 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 


Other London Offices: Australia House, 
Strand, W.C.2.,and 8 Princes St., E.C.2. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 


Established 1858 Assets £288 Million 








‘The Gateway to Security 
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BUILDING SOCIETY | 


223-227, REGENT ST.. LONDON,W.1 



















“Accepted by the Public 
because it serves a Public Need” 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 by Act of Parliament 
as a Limited Company) 


FAMILY INCOME 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
CHILD’S EDUCATION 

PARTNERSHIP SECURITY, ETC. 


Why not ask us to help you with your Life 
Assurance Problem! You incur no obligation 


M. MACAULAY (General Manager for the Britis Isles) 


| 441, SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, 
| COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Committee on Importing Cotton 


Both the composition and the terms of reference of the 
new Cotton Import Committee were announced in Parlia- 
ment at the end of last week. The committee is under the 
chairmanship of Sir Richard Hopkins and has 13 members. 
The Raw Cotton Commission is represented by its chairman, 
Sir Ralph Lacey ; the Cotton Board is represented by its 
chairman, Sir E. Raymond Street, and by Mr E. W. 
Cockcroft. The Manchester and Liverpool Cotton Associa- 
tions and the Master Spinners Federation contribute between 
them five representatives, the trade unions have appointed 
three, and the remaining two members are from individual 
firms. The committee has at least a sufficiently wide repre- 
sentation to ensure that all the different aspects of this 
problem will be considered, and it has an equal representa- 
tion of merchants (as distinct from manufacturers) and trade 
unionists. 

The terms of reference of the Committee were announced 
by the President of the Board of Trade in the following 
terms : 


to consider and report to the President of the Board of 
Trade and the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster on the 
question how, in the current foreign exchange position, 
cotton can best be supplied to the United Kingdom cotton 
industry on the most advantageous terms as to quality and 


nrice 
price. 


These are specific and to the point. There is no question 
of discussing what is best in Britain’s long-term interests, 
nor may the committee go into the theoretical aspects of 
government trade versus private trade. The committee is 
restricted to advising the government as to the best means 
of importing raw cotton now—given the current foreign 
exchange position. The most important aspect of its work 
will be to suggest a method whereby spinners can get the 
types of cotton they want at a time when dollar expenditure 
is likely to be restricted and supplies from Egypt may be 
interrupted. The committee held its first meeting last week 
and announced that it would be willing to receive evidence 


from interested persons and organisations. It is certainly 
The difficulty 


try 


trying to obtain as many ideas as possible. 
will be to sift and assess them. 


Shorter Notes 


Manpower figures issued this week show some movement 
towards the sections of industry most concerned with re- 
armament. For the last two months the “ metals, engineering, 
and vehicles” group of industries has been gaining labour 
at about 20,000 workers a month, and since the beginning 
of the year its total manpower has expanded by about 80,000. 
The results of the buyer’s strike in clothing and textiles are 
perhaps beginning to shift some labour towards engineering 
factories concerned with defence: and even inside engineer- 
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ing the final, full effect of the cuts in metal supplies and 
prohibitions of many non-essential products may be trans- 
ferring more labour to defence work, within or between 
factories. There probably remains some degree of under- 
employment of men and resources in those sections of 
industry whose production has been cut by lack of materials 
or by recession in demand; this is easy to diagnose but 
difficult to measure. 


* 


Expectations. aroused when Canadian Pacific paid an 
interim dividend of 75 cents on each $25 ordinary share 
(against 50 cents in 1950) that a bigger total distribution 
for the year to December 31st was thereby foreshadowed 
have brought persistent support for the shares up to $763. 
This week’s declaration of a final dividend of 75 cents, 
leaving the year’s distribution unchanged at 6 per cent, 
therefore comes as a marked disappointment, and the shares 
have fallen $4 to $694 to yield £3 12s. 


* 


Under an agreement announced last week, the Government 
of Burma is to purchase a one-third share in the production 
and refining of the country’s oil at present operated by 
Burma Concessions, Ltd., BOC (Pipelines) and BOC 
(Refineries)—three subsidiaries of the Burmah Oil Company. 
The company’s producing and refining assets are valued at 
some {15 million; of the Government’s purchase price, 
{2,500,000 will be advanced by the British Government, 
under a promise made some months ago, which was con- 
ditional upon “ mutually satisfactory arrangements ” in other 
respects between the Government and the Burmah Oil 
Company. Production of oil in Burma has recently been far 
below the prewar output. Burma is still a net importer of 
oil, and the company’s 325-mile pipeline from Mandalay to 
Rangoon is still partly in the hands of the rebels. 


* 


Having obtained an assurance from the Association of, 


British Match Manufacturers that match prices will not be 
raised “for some months” or without prior consultation, 
the Board of Trade has brought to an end its control of match 
prices. Match-making materials and matches are no longer 
scarce ; the Board of Trade obtained an assurance from the 
manufacturers because a large proportion of the supply of 
matches is under the control of one group, and the industry 
is at present being investigated” by the Monopolies Com- 
mission. The last specific increase in match prices took 
place in Aprily 1949, when the price of an ordinary box 
rose from 14d. to 2d. following an increase in duty ; but late 
in August this year a rise of 6 per cent was conceded when 
the average number of matches in a box was permitted to be 
reduced from 50 to 47. 
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Austin Motor.—Many investors will be 
disappointed that Mr Lord had “nothing 
urther to report” at the general meeting of 
- ‘n Motor on the proposed merger with 
Morris Motors. Fortunately they were given 
& hittle light on recent developments in the 


ha, ndustry. The company’s success in 
epil ist’ financial year provides a fitting 
Fildy 


oe “> to its history as a separate organisa- 
roomnfe of increasing difficulties export 
“inover jumped to the record figure of 
£4°.000,000 while more than 62,000 A40 
ind over 20,000 light commercial vehi- 
were exported. The recent growth of 

commercial vehicle production is 


Cars 
cles 
ieavy 


Company Notes 


underlined by the fact of record shipments 
of nearly 20,000 vehicles of this kind last 
year. Sales ard profits in Canada, and to a 
lesser degree in the United States, were dis- 
appointing but Mr Lord, without minimising 
the difficulties that lie ahead, declared that 
“ these dollar markets will before long revert, 
very largely, if not fully, to their previous 
level.” Sales in other overseas markets 
appear to have more than offset the decline in 
dollar exports for “in the first 17 weeks of 
the current year the turnover of the export- 
ing subsidiary advanced by 18 per cent over 
the previous year.” es 
Production has already started at the newly 


acquired aeroplane factory near the Long- 
bridge works, but no details of defence orders 
are given. It has been generally assumed 
that a motor company has to adjust output 
for defence and for civilian uses to a given 
steel allocation for all purposes. Mr Lord, 
however, hopes that the company’s 
“immense programme for rearmament will 
be in addition to the normal output of cars 
and commercial vehicles for home and ex- 
port,” but he adds the warning that this hope 
will be frustrated if the shortage of raw 
materials becomes more acute. If steel sup- 


plies are available it is hoped that assembly 
of the new “ Seven ” will begin in the spring. 
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Tube Investments.—Atr the general meet- 
ing of Tube Investments, Mr Ivan Stedeford 
made it clear that last year’s records in pro- 
duction, sales, exports, productivity and 
profits were due in a large measure to the 
postwar programme of reconstruction and 
expansion, -which has already cost £17 mil- 
lion and will cost another £10 million in 
the next few years. But the fruits of expan- 
sion may well be blighted by material shor- 
tages. As might be expected, Mr Stedeford, 
as the spokesman of the largest private buyer 
of steel in Britain, made a special plea that 
steel tube and bicycle manufacturers, with a 
fine export record to their credit, should re- 
ceive high priority in any allocation scheme. 
Last year few of the group’s factories wotked 
at full capacity; indeed a few in the steel 
tube division worked at short time as stocks 
were depleted very rapidly after “the com- 
plete shutdown of tube steel imports.” It 
is not surprising that the chairman believes 
that the precision tube manufacturer is “ the 
worst threatened by the steel shortage. 
Material shortages have frustrated produc- 
tion at the newly opened aluminium rolling 
mills in South Wales which have been allo- 
cated less than one-tenth of their needs ; “ it 
is unlikely that enough aluminium will be 
available for this costly plant to be operated 
economically throughout 1952.” Bicycle 
production is also threatened by shortages at 
a time when demand in the export markets 
may contract. 


Last year the group’s direct exports were 
worth over £17,000,000—an increase of 
£3,000,000 over the previous year’s record— 
but the chairman suggests that this may be 
“the zenith of direct exports” if the shor- 
tages persist. And once the rearmament 
period is over the group, handicapped by the 
legacy of a cost inflation, will have to com- 
pete with the reviving German and Japanese 
industries. As a counter measure the com- 
pany is extending its manufacturing capacity 
abroad. Recently a cycle factory was opened 
in Madras and plans have been madé to 
manufacture precision tubes in India. There 
the problem of steel supplies may be solved 
in the negotiations with Tata Ltd. At home 
the company, faced with rising costs and 
labour shortages, is making strenuous efforts 
to increase productivity by incentive schemes 
and further mechanisation. 


The inflation of costs, taxation and the 
replacement problem receive their due 
emphasis in the chairman’s explanation of 
the board’s conservative dividend policy. For 
the last five years the ordinary dividend has 
remained unchanged at 25 per cent and is 
only 1} per cent higher than the rate paid 
fourteen years ago out of profits a quarter 
of their present size. If production is re- 
duced by shortages, the time may be post- 
poned when “ more propitious circumstances 
will enable the board to redress a position 
created by exceptional circumstances.” 


* 


Recent Brewery Profits.—Brewery profits 
for the year to September 30th, a selection 
of which is summarised in the table, show 
a uniform pattern of experience. In almost 
all cases trading profits have advanced 
slightly, but heavy taxation charges have re- 
duced net profits. Even a slight advance in 
profits may seem a little surprising in a year 
when costs rose steadily and draught beer 
consumption fell to 1938-39 levels, a decline 
frequently attributed to the high rates of 
duty. But closer examination shows that the 
improvement in profits is usually explained 
by the increase in selling prices. Moreover, 
most of the breweries reporting higher profits 
do much of their business in urban areas, 
and it may be that the fall in consumption 
has been more severe in agricultural areas. 


_ Costs are rising so rapidly that the increase 
in selling prices has given the breweries only 
a temporary respite; already, for example, 


the directors of Brickwood are speaking of 
yet another increase. Falling sales have 
speeded up the process of amalgamation ; 
Mitchells and Butlers and Ansells have pur- 
chased companies in South Wales, Benskin’s 
has taken over Wells Watford Brewery and 
Joshua Tetley has bought properties in 
Lancashire. The technical improvement that 
lies behind these acquisitions has yet to 
follow. 


Years to Sept. 30, 


Profits and dividends :— 1950 1951 
&£ &£ 

Ansells :-— 

Ce MN i 1,463,334 1,591,833 

Net profit de te aeaeRS 495,557 492,279 

Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 16 7 
Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton :— 

Syeding peolit ... cic isewe cas 1,660,675 1,940,234 

Net profit : , 706,219 628,651 

Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 25t 224f 
Benskin’s (Watford) :—~ 

Bees OTONE 5 oss Fy cian oens 575,928 617,013 

Net profit ’ 9577563 239,119 

Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 20 20 
Brickwood :— : 

fe | ee ie a ee are 505,000 540,334 

Net profit Sorel i 197.942 180,153 

Ordinary dividends (per cent} ... 173 17} 
Guiness -— 

StaGing POOR A os es ike wens 4,779,169 4,962,511 

Net profit 1,924,720 1,795,104 

Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 32 28 


Mitchells and Butlers :—~ 
RR a eee ee 1,273,669 1,694,315 


Net profit ; i 445,469 529,649 

Ordinary dividends (per cent) ..- 17} 184 
Joshua Tetley :— 

SEE WOME as ced aes seve 689,378 734,944 

Net profit Ree i NC 241,983 192,203 

Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 16 16} 


t Tax free, 


Almost without exception, the companies 
show falls in net profits ; of the selected com- 
panies only Mitchells and Butlers has re- 
ported an increase and here the inclusion of 
a full year’s earnings of the South Wales 
brewery has played an important part. The 
obvious danger is that once the tax collector 
has taken his toll it will become more and 
more difficult to plough back sufficient sums 
to meet the increasing costs of modernisation 
and replacement. Mitchells and Butlers is 
to raise £1,600,000 by an issue of 5 per cent 
preference shares to supplement working 
capital and other“breweries may have to fol- 
low suit. Despite the decline in net profits 
some breweries have slightly increased their 
ordinary dividends, but further increases 
seem unlikely. 


The heavier bottled beers have become 
more popular in recent years and 
the chairman of Joshua Tetley singles 
out improved sales of bottled beers to 
explain the rise in trading profits. Naturally 
enough investors’ attention has turned 
towards shares in companies manufacturing 
and distributing bottled beers on a national 
scale, but any hopes they may have had were 
rudely shattered when two leading represen- 
tatives of this trade, Bass and Guinness, cut 
their ordinary dividends despite a rise in 
trading profits. In explaining the decision 
to reduce the ordinary dividend from 32 to 
28 per cent in a year of record sales, the 
directors of Guinness point to “ persistently 
rising costs of materials and operation as 
well as of replacément of assets” and to 
“the punitive rate of profits tax.” Similar 
considerations account for the reduction 
in Bass’s tax free dividend from 25 to 
224 per cent. These decisions, however, do 
not alter the argument that it may still be 
easier to promote the sale of beers in bottles 
than on draught. The future may see more 
amalgamations and price increases but it re- 
mains to be seen whether these will give 
more than a temporary fillip to earnings and 
whether higher prices may reduce consump- 
ton even further. Those breweries with a 
reasonably stable profit record, however, 


should at least escape an excessive EPT 
burden. 
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British Funds Price, | Price, 
and Dec. 5, Dec. 12, p 
1951 | 1951 


Guaranteed Stocks 











War Bonds 24% 100% | 1002, } * 


Mar. 1, 1951-53 


War Bonds 24%...| 100% | 1004 | 





ia erwchr aoe 28% 
xchequer Stk. 2 
Feb. 15, 1955 nd: 


98 | 998 | 1 


Serial Funding 13%' 100 1004 | 
| 


Nov. 14, 1962 





Serial Funding ... .| 99 4 
Nov. 14,1966 | a 

War Bonds 24%...) 99} 99 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 

Funding 29%... ... + 9oRe 983 * 
June 15, 1952-57 | 

Nat. Defence 3% .. J 101% | 99%* 
July 15, 1954-58 | | 

War Loap 3%..... | 100} 997 
Oct 15, 1955-59 | | 

Savings Bonds 3%.) 93§ 92 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 | 

Funding 2$%......|. 938 | 92 
April 15, 1956-61 | | 

Funding 3%, .......; 89§ 87} 
April 15, 1959-69 | 

Funding 3%. -.....1 91) | 89 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 i 

Funding 4%....... | 100$ | 98] 
May 1, 1960-90 | 

Savings Bonds 3%.; 89} | 87 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 | 

Savings Bonds 24°; 862 | 85! 

] 


May 1, 1964-67 | 


Victory Bonds 4%,.; 101} | 101 


Sept. 1, 1920-76 | 
Savings Bonds 3% .| 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 | 
Consols 4% ....... | 
Conversion 34% ...! 
Treasury Stk. 2$% -| 
{after Apr. 1, 1975)! 
Treasury Stk. 3%,..} 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) 
Treasury Stk. 34% . | 
June 15, 1977-80 | 
Redemp. Stk. 3%.. 
Oct., 1986-96 
War Loan 3§%.... 
Consols 26% 2.5... 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd. . 
April 1, 1968-75 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd.. 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd. 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd.. 
July 1, 1978-88 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd.. 
April 1, 1968-73 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%,...| 
May 1, 1990-95 | 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 33%. 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 
Brit. Iron & Steel 
34%, 1979-81... .. 





86h | 84) 
935 | 91h 
827 | 81; 
60; 60 
71 63} 
904" | 83)" 
3 | (78 
ays | 80) 
62 ; 61)* 
87 | 84; 
855 83 
914 | $9} 
oe ae 
865 843 
785 | 164 | 
9 | 
a | 891 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield 


(wn) Net yields after 


allowing for 


{(s} Assumed average life 13 years 0 n 


Last Two 


Ee a 
ar | Ordinary es 
Bascvbsamernt ey ~~ “id Rae 
m8. Beas 
% j 


40 b 2 aAnglo-Am. 10/- i 


5 a\ 25 bAriglo-Iran £1. * 
20 | ThalAssoc. Elec. {1.85 
27ic —- TalAssoe, P.Cem. {1 111 5 
35 ci 45 ciAustin 5/- ..... 35 


75 a, tl7}b\Bass {1 


40 ¢ 5 a Boots 5 


JERS 24 


9 c| 7 @Br. Celanese 10/- 31 5 
12 6} «68 a@Br.Oxygen{l.. 88/6 








5a Tb Coatsgl..... 53/9* 
646| 5 aCourtaulds {1.. 46 

16} Distillers 4/- .... 21, 

15 ¢ 17be Dunlop f1..... 61/1 
10 ci W2bciFord s1.......) 51/7) 
Iigci 22}ciGen. Elect. f1.. 90/6 
ll a} 17 6Guinness {1.... 1289 
15 a} i?}b'Hawker Sid. 5/- 369 
96} 3Salmp. Chem. f1. 47/5 
13$a'Imp. Tobacco {1 92/5 

746| 5 aLanes.Cotton{] 41 - 
ce. 6B ajiLever {1..... 48,9 

15 ci Tha'Lon, Brick 1... 58/9 
15 a} 60 b\Marks&Sp.A5/- 85/9" 
8b 6B alP. & O. Def. {1., 44/¢ 
Tha; 17}'P. Johnson 10/-.. 41/6 
5 a “Sheil” Stk. {1., 96. 5 
Tube Imvst. £1.) 5s 

20 ¢, 5 all. & Newall {1., 91/5 
8 ¢| 10 ciUnion Castle £1 45» 
60 ¢| 20 a'U.SuaBetong{1, 59 4! 
10 6} 2galVickers {1....- 47/3 
__274§0|_15 @|Woolworth 5/- .\_ 45/2 





(4) Yieid basis 20 
10%: {?) ¥ 


(a) Interim div. (6) Final div. (i 
i after capital bor 


ield om! 103% after cap" 
Ex dividend. t F 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


veek ended December 8, 1951, 
, revenue was /59,352,000 
ary expenditure of 68,266,000 
sinking funds £1,440,000. Thus, 
inking © fund allocations of 

) the deficit accrued since April 1, 
710,000 compared with a surplus 
00 for the corresponding period 
us year, 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts mto the 
Exchequer 
({ thousand) 





oo April 1,/April 1) Week | Week 
1951-5] 2950 | 2951 [ended | ended 
Ane to 4 to | Dec. | Dec. 

Dec. 9,/Dec.8,1 9, | 8 
ood | 1950 | 2951'] 1950 | 1981 





, 

1624750) 486,941) 577,196 7,148) 7 

128,000! 46.200 47,8001 1,500 1 

180,000) 127,150; 130,600} 3,800: 5.600 
“ye 
i 





55,000) 35,860! 43,400 700 
312,650) 198,570; 223,000 7,600) 1 
500 BE ude 


60. 9§ ve 
1,500} 3,730 2,08 80 - 40 





2302400] 898,511 1024171] 20,828 26,282 





950,500] 622,444) 700,887] 18,934, 20,615 
720,500] 500,700) 534,500] 4,390 4,500 





- 1651000)1123144 1235387] 23,324) 25,115 





M 62,000] 13,629} 15,619 165; 169 
res' 20,000] 26,298) 28,378] ... 10 


50,000} 41,905; 74,455 ... bata 

5,400} 6,100) ~5,000IDr 900° 1,100 
13,600} 7,300, - 7,800) ... oie 

27,000] 19,291! 19,952) 79 18 

M 105,000} 59,843; 71,543 431, 6,598 
A ~_——— 





423640012196021/2482305| 43,927) 59,352 


i 5 ae 
By ges 126,900) 4,100 2,500 
4,900 


6,440, 3,836 108 39 





4420734)2315761 2613041) 48,135 61,891 
} 











Tssues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
({ thousand) 


| April 1,|April _f] Week | Week 
19st gol 1950 "| 1951 ‘Jended | ended 
4 to | to | Dec. | Dec. 


Dec. 9; | Dec: 8, 
copo | 1950 | 1951 


— x 


% | 8, 
1950 | 1951 





RE 
Nat 


535,000} 548,394; 345,727] 7,956, 9,886 


38,000] 24,142! 25,369 1,281) 1,780 
Funds) 11,000) 5,287|° 6,729 183)... 


584,000} 377,822; 377,819 9,420! 11,666 

*3514062}1730158 2187625] 56,800 56,600 
vp... *4098062)2107980'25654 
. |-11,561! 15,577 








66,220 68,266 
290| 1/440 





". 4098062:2119541 2581015] 66,510! 69,706 











S i ‘ek thes, zeae Oe 
: 179,432] 113,300! 126,900} 4,100; 2,500 
nb I x on i ; 

' rds 4,900] 6,440) aid 108 39 
Total 4282393'223928112711751] 70,728) 72,245 
Ri, « (6 million of the margin for Supplementary 

- rovided in the Budget {£160 million). 

n reasing Exchequer balances by £545,404 to 
cs ‘he other operations for the week increased 
the Debt by £16,622,326 to £26,430 million. 
ze NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Cont ‘ent (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 1921 . 18 
‘tralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 22(3)... _ 2,500 
ass 2,518 
a NET ISSUES. (¢ thousand) 
EP or Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 .... = 
Prt \corantess Aet, 1898 MY cS 
8 onities Loans Acts, 1945, s. > a aa 4,700 
Ove OS Act, 1946, s. I2(S): 0. xe. o Neicd us ss 474 
e “ources Devel pment Act, 1948, s. 17(1) 
Fina: Developing’. 20.5 's 9 dilas ites bites 
‘s, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... 314 
8,240 











CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 

Receipts PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills 37,857 Nat. Savings Certs. 100 
Other Debt :-— 24°, Def. Bonds... 855 

Internal ....... 9] 3%, Def. Bonds 1,276 
5 Ter. Annuities. ,222 
Tax Reserve Certs 3,003 
Ways & Means Ad- 
Vances «* 12,870 
Treasury Deposits. 2,000 
37,948 21,326 
FLOATING DEBT 
£™million) 
Treasury Ways & Means |} Treas. ‘ 
Bills Advances Pe ia 
Date posits s0at- 
| hi. | DK. Of by ng 
Tender | Tap — Eng- | Banks | Debt 
| . land 
1950 
Dec. 9} 5240-0! 1951-6 75*1 45-0 | 6111-7 
1951 i 
Sept. 8) 3240-0) 2301-51 306-9 290-0 | 6138-4 
»  15).3240-0) 2368-4] 328-2 265-0 | 6201-6 
yy 221. 3240-0} 2364-7] 354-6 265-0 | 6224-4 
< 5596 +3 342°+4 290-0 | 6228+7 
Oct. 613240-0) 2425-2] 347-6! ... | 250-0] 6262-8 
»  13)3240-0) 2471-1] 256-6 Dy te 225°0 | 6292-7 
» 2013250-0/ 2315-4] 371-0| ... | 200°0 | 6136-5 
ee 5270-0 | 2287-8 362°8 175-0 | 6095-6 
Nov. 3}3270-0| 2285-4] 330-0 175-0 | 6060-4 
» 10§ 3260-0 | 2323-2] 332-8 150-0 | 6766-0 
ei 4586 -5* 274-7 one 125-0 | 4986-2 
ca 4571-6" 292-6 aS 125-0 | 4989-3 
Dec. 1 4593-3° 304-8 ; 125-0 | 5023-1 
go ie 4631-1* 289-0; 3:0 123-0 | 5046-1 

















| 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 12, 1951 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


f f£ 
Notes Issued:-- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
InCirculation 1415,858,371 | Other Govt, 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1435,785,525 
partment... 34,498,452 | Other Secs... . 684,664 
Coin {other 
than gold)... 2,514,711 
Amt. of Fid.——————— 
| Issue ....... 1450,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullon (at 
248s. per oz. 
fine). . 356,825 


1450, 356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


1450, 356, 823 








é i 
Capital ...... 14,553,000! Govt. Sees.... 340,597,853 
) fe ee 3,491,196 | Other Secs.:- 41,266,628 
Public Deps.:- 17,613,034| Discounts and 

Public Acds.* 17,056,409 Advances... 16,836,551 
H.M. Treas. | Seeurities.,.. 24,430,077 
Special Acct, 556,625 
Other Deps::- 382,375,126) 
Bankers. ....* 290,842,916} Notes....... - 34,498,452 
Other Accis... — 91,832,210\ Coin........0. 1,669,423 
418,032,356 | 418,032,356 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. ; 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


{£ million) 





* The proportion of tender and tap Bills surrendered for 
1? per cent Serial Funding Stock is unknown, therefore 
the total of tender Bills outstanding cannot be calculated. 

TREASURY BILLS 


({ milion) 




















Amount Average  jAllotted 
|. Se REE “—_ < 
Tender } .. oO! in. 

Offered a Allotted] Allotment | Rate 
~“To50 
:, 260-0 | 328-8 | 260-0] 10 3-09 12 
1951 
Sept. 7 | 260-0 | 346-0 | 260-0] 10 2-95 66 
, 34 | 250-0 | 332-1 | 250-0} 10 3-07 67 
” 21 | 240-0 | 335-9.) 240-0} 10 4-87 23 
” «28 | 260-0 | 338-7 | 260-0] 10 2-98 68 
Oct. 5 | 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0} 10 3-13 69 
|, 13 | 260-0 | 365-5 | 260-0] 10 2-64 58 
" 39 | 250-0 | 339-9 | 250-0] 10 2-97 64 
” 26 | 230-0 | 313°4 | 230-0] 10 2-91 63 
Nov. 2 | 230-0 | 330-1 | 230-0] 10 2-38 A 
, 9 | 260-0 | 330-4 | 260-0] 17 2-96 70 
” 16 230-0 | 285-3 | 160-0! 17 10-66 41 
” 293 | 170-0 | 237-6 | 170-0 { 19 2-96 63 
” 30 | 170-0 | 244-8 | 170-0] 19 6-54 53 
Dec. 71170-0 | 225-3 | 170-01 19 3 26 13 





On December 7th application for 91 day bills to be 
paid from December 10 to December 15, 1951, were ac- 
cepted dated Monday to Saturday as to about 73 per 
cent at £99 15s, 2d. and applications at higher prices 
were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maxiraum of 
£170 million were offered on December 14th, For the 
week ending December 15th the banks were not asked 
for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 









































1950 1951 
Dec: | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
13] 2 | 5 | 2 
Issue Dept. :-—~ i | 
Notes in circulation..... 1339+ 31363-7'1383-7\/1415-9 
Notes in banking depart- ' 
WOE 0 5:3 inns ete seas 3%-G 36-7, 16-7) 34-5 
Government debt and i 
securities® ........... 11370- 241.396 - '7|1396 - 8'1446-8 
Other securities. ....... > 0- 0-8 0-7 0-7 
Gold and Coin.;........ 0- 2-9 2-9 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine oz..< | 248/ 248/0; 248/0; 248/0 
Banking Dept. :-— | 
Deposits :-—~ ' i 
Public Accounts........ 21: 16-4 14-1) 7-1 
Treasury Special Account } 266- 0-6 1-1) 0-6 
| ERE Se Cp aaaete 500-6] 294-7) 296-2; 290-5 
CNM 5 na cbidkn hss bdo 83: 89-4 89-0; 91-8 
Wee dlace a dkebances ds 671-7 401-1) 400-4, 400-0 
Securities :— | t 
Government. ........... 589-5) 329-5 360-6) 340-6 
Discounts, ete........... 37- 16-8 15-7; 16-8 
SUNOS has cieiaecnss. 25°] 34-5 23-8] 24-4 
—,, ERS RAOEIe te Se ee 652: 380-8 400-1) 381-8 
Banking dept. res......... 37 38-2) dg %-% 
os of o oO 
7@ re) /o /® 
Pree sini ck ee 9-5 4-5 9-0 
| 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 

Fiduciary issue raised from £1,400 million to £1,450 

million on December 12, 1951. ¢ 

“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
Prices (1927= 100) 

















T Dec. 12, T Nov. 27,1) Dec. 11, 

| 1950 1951 | 195] 
Cereals and meat ...... | 156-6 172-5 | 173-8 
Other foods ........... | 167-2 | 380-1 | 180-4 
TORUS so io cevarewds 295-8 263:2 | 266-2 
Minerals .....5.....00% 317-0 | 360-8 | 360-1 
Miscellaneous... ....... 181-3 195-1 | 195-1 
Complete Index ...... 20-3 | 222-9 | 293-8 
DS. a 290-7 | 306-8 | 307-9 





COLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows --— 

















SILVER GoLp 

1951 London New York; Bombay Bombay 

per ounce per ounce per 100-tolas} per tola 

d, [ c. ee we Rs. a 

Dec, 6.. 77-0 | 88-00 | 184 4 106 «(} 

gc Bei 77-0 | 8800 | 185 1 104 «(12 

ak es Markets Closed | 185 8 105 13 
Se 77-0} 88-00 185 10 106 10} 

a * ee T7-O | 88-00 | 185 12 [°106 7 

Pe See 77-0 ) 88-00 185 15 106. («9 





Sa Totals 35 Weeks | Week 
ended ended 
Dec. 2, { Dec. 1, 
1950. | 195° | 2952 
Savings Certihcates :-— { 
ge <r Rss Stilts ivig oO 60,106} 107,500) . 2,300 
Repayments .........-. 89, 800) 93,100) 2,900 
Net Savings ...........- Dr 29,700 14,400Dr 600 
Defence Bonds :— 
etOMONR., << <ckeisins vax vex 11,620) 40,209 1,410 
Repayments ......... 34,249, 49,77 1,380 
Net Savings ...... .. DWr82,629: Dr 9,564 wD 
©. and Trastee Savings -——— 
Banks :— ’ 
Receipts. .....<....-. 437,58% 463,534] 14,565 
Repayments ..........-. 464,065 529,031) 17,052 
Net Savings ............ Pr 26,476 Dr65,49%)Dr 2,487 
Total Net Savings......... |Dr?8,805,Dr60,661 Dr 3,057 
Interest on certificates repaid | 19,809 22,978; 739 
Interest actrmed ........... 84,465 84,86 2,459 
Change in total invested _ — 14,149 + _1,228'— 1,337 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


BALANCE SHEET at 27th October, 1951 














1950 LIABILITIES 1950 ASSETS 
£ I. CAPITAL— £ £ £ I. CURRENT ASSETS— £ 
AUTHORISED : (1) Coin, Bank of England Notes and 
7,000,000 “A” Shares of | 13,299,071 Balance with the Bank of England | |4.579 250 
£1 each . 7,000,000 Balances with, Notes of and Cheque oN 
500,000 “B” Shares of in course of collection on, othe 
£1 each . ; 500,000 11,421,161 banks in Great Britain and Ireland | 13,796.96) 
b Money at call and Short Notice 
£7,500,000 i 9,735,000 London , ‘ ‘ 14,375,000 
hanes eee | 4,250,000 British Government Treasury Bills 6,000,000 
"7.000.000 “A” Shares of British Government Treasury Deposi: 
3 : ; £1 each. 6/- paid 2, 100,000 5,000,000 Receipts . . . . : 1,500,000 


500,000 “B” Shares of 


te ~ : 43,705,232 §0,24? 
£1 each, fully paid Bitred ted (2) INVESTMENTS : 242,111 
‘0 4 Vuoted:— 
sasencae 2,600,000 British Government Se- 


If. RESERVE FUNDS— 





61,093,702 curities < 4 . 52,464,181 
CAPITAL RESERVE: ’ , sas , — 
7 ane . = Securities guaranteed by 
bli } e Pre 4 y . ~ 
750,000 a . — B 5 750,00 435,000 British Goverment. 425.000 
. . chy ea Ungquoted:— 
50.08 ners eserve . 3.250% 
imac sie crepiLcnsgedenet has : = 4.000.000 Investments other than 
ll. PROFIT AND LOSS , : 88,500 Trade Investments . 88,500 
77.000 ACCE ANCE 7,82 = 52,977,681 | 
Said WM ACCOUNT BALANCE . eS. 829 (3) OrHer Assets: 
: 6.677.000 6.687.829 Bills discounted less pro- 
IV. CURRENT LIABILITIES— aces ee rr 8, 
12,479,703 Notes in Circulation . . 13,298,259 3, 9 ae as Pa eee eee as 716 
Deposits and Other Credit O8ns an f * “Doub ful 
4 Balances (including provi- 29,665,468 Debts ae te a 37,377,355 
: 118,074,753 sion for contingencies) . 123,336,222 saith ciate ents " .* peewee 


Acceptances and Engage- 


P 8,248,331 
ments on account of 38,248,331 








Customers and Banking (4) gone + el P acammrnea 
3,938,299 Correspondents ; ; 6,015,919 = a “ea -Oorrespon- 
Dividends payable Ist Janu- aE nad coeptences 
100,375 ary, 1952, less Income Tax 95,813 3.938.299 po eet iy as per 6.015.919 
, »< . * ** . 
a 264.250 
—_———142,746,213 44,264,2° 
Notes:—-(1) There is a contingent liability of : Il. Ca ed me p 
£127,000 in respect of the Bank's an remises and ofner Property at 
2 holding of partly paid shares of 1,850,000 cost, /ess sums written off . . 1,950,000 
Industrial and Commercial 
Finance Corporation Ltd. 
(2) Full provision has been made in 
the accounts for taxation on 
Profits to date. 
BN Pai RR Od < schise-sasenlesinaligetulgiaa ceenaionegen 
£141,270,130 £149,434,042 | £141,270,130 £149,434,042 
net : —— - a 
G. T. CHIENE ’ 7 J. M. ERSKINE, 
JOHN M. DUNCANSON } Directors. General Manager. 





DOUGLAS MURE WOOD } 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 27th October, 1951 



























£ Dr. £ £ Cr. £ 
100,375 Interim Dividend paid Ist July, 1951, /ess Tax 95,812 Balance of Undivided Profit brought forward 
Pinal Dividend payable Ist January, 1952, 62,1294 from last year ‘ : ‘ 77,000 
100,375 less Tax ; ‘ ‘ ; : , 95,813 * Profit for the year after payment of all ex- 
a _— penses, including Directors’ Emoluments, 
200,750 191,625 and after providing for bad and doubttul 
100,000 To Reserve Fund. ‘ ‘ . é —- debts, contingencies, and taxation, and oe 
— To Contingency Fund 4 ° . 100,000 415,621 writing down the cost of properties . . 402,454 
100,000 To Trustees for Officers’ Pensions ; , 100,000 Aggregate Directors’ Emoluments— t 
77,000 Balance to next Account . m : a 87,829 Fees . : ‘ ‘ ‘ - 9,500 
Other Emoluments to Directors with 
executive duties including contribu- 
tion to Pension Trust ia respect of . 
Pension Rights . e ‘ « 10,470 
5 £19.970 
£477,750 £479,454 £477,750 £479,454 
ous = — — oe a y fh a 
AUDITORS’ REPORT 
EpinsurGH, 15th November, 1951.—We have examined the Books of THe CoMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED, kept at the Head Office and the Returns 
from the Branches for the year ended 27th October, 1951, and have obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and beliet = 
Branches for the purpose of our audit. In our opinion proper books of Account have been kept and returns adequate for the purpose have been received from te 
ranches. 
We have checked the Cash at the Head Office, the London Chief Office and the Glasgow Chief Office. We have verified the Money at Call and Short a 
in London and the balances with other banks, and have seen the Treasury Bills, Treasury Deposit Receipts and Certificates for Government and othe: estments 
2 The above Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account are in agreement with the books ang Branch Returns. To the best of our information and according 
"are to the explanations given to us, the said Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account give, in the manner prescribed, the information required of a Banking ( company 
> by the Companies Act 1948. We are according!y of opinion that on the basis authorised by the Act (1) the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view ©" the state 0 
the Bank's aflairs as at 27th October, 1951, and (2) the Profit and Loss Account gives a true and fair view of the profit for its financial year ended on ‘1a! date 
y MAURICE CRICHTON, ©.* — 
s R. J. HENDERSON, C.A., 40410" 
: HEAD OFFICE .  . -14 GtorGe Street, EDINBURGH : 
GLASGOW LONDON OFFICES : BRANCHES 
Cuter OFFICE CHIEF OFFICE . . . .  .* 62 Lomparp Street, E.C.3 throughout 
113-115 KINGSWAY OFFICE.  .  Impertat House, Kincsway, W.C.2 )TLAND 
Buchanan Street WEST END OFFICE. ViGo SCOTLA! 
House, 115 REGENT STREET, W.1 , aaa 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS DESPITE YEAR’S DIFFICULTIES 


PROBLEMS OF TAXATION AND HIGHER PRODUCTION 


The annual general meeting of The Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland Limited was held 
Edinburgh on December 13, 1951, the 
h Lord Rotherwick of Tylney 


[he deputy governor, in the course of his 


commencing the business of the 
is fitting that I should refer to the 
loss we have sustaimed during the year 
through the death of Sir Thomas Henderson, 
who was associated with us as an extra- 
ordinary director since 1930. His connection 
vith, and his imterest in, the bank extended 

er a much longer period, however, and 
Lis de s regretted by all who knew him. 

The governor of the bank, the Earl of Mar 
ad Kellie, is still not well enough to be in 
his place today, and I am sure it will be your 
esire t I send him through his son, Lord 
Erskine, whom we are glad to have with us, 
a message of good wishes from all of us who 
nbled here. 


PAST YEAR 
For myself, I am pleased to preside once 
4 the annual general meeting of the 
hareholders of the bank, and to present a 
report by the directors which, despite the 
dificulues and uncertainties of the umes 
through which we are passing, will, I think, 
be regarded as satisfactory. 

In addressing you in recent years, the 
governor and I have made a point of drawing 
your attention to some of the facts which 
seemed to us to affect the situation in which 
this country finds itself—both at home and 
n the international sphere—and perhaps I 
may be permitted to do so again, although I 
am very conscious of the difficulty of making 
any suggestion, or forecast, when so many 
uncertain factors have to be taken into 
account. 

We are met very-shortly after the upheaval 
of a General Election, and at a time when 2 
new Gos ernment has had little opportunity 
of declaring its full policy. It is, of course, 
hot my intention to offer any Comment on the 





purely political aspect of the national situa- 
hon ; but you will appreciate that these recent 
changing circumstances add to the difficulties 
of forming any clear picture of the outlook 
‘or the country. 


DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 


en I addressed you a year ago, the 
mment had, but a short time before, 
ked upon a rearmament programme 

‘s then estimated to raise our total 
expenditure to about £3,400 million 
ver the following three years. Since 
programme has been revised and 
_esumates have increased to a figure 
“PProximating £4,700 million. It is obvious 
_#s 1 said then—that this vast expenditure 
“annot de merely superimposed on our 
Prese: y economy in the shape of further 

‘The most stringent economy must 
‘ed in other Government expenditure. 





OUNTRY’S TRADING POSITION 


ume last year the position in régard 
overseas balance ‘of payments had 


4 Ws 


show I 


om onsiderable improvement, and at the ; 
reser na& Of the year our gold and’ dollar 
‘ves Rad increased sufficiently for 


LORD ROTHERWICK’S REVIEW 


Marshall Aid to this country to be suspended. 
Since then, however, there has been a serious 
deterioration in the country’s trading posi- 
tion, and the fall in our gold and dollar re- 
serves, as shown by recent Treasury figures, 
throws into relief a very disturbing situation 
indeed. Since 1945 we have faced one crisis 
after another, but it seems to me that over 
the coming months we are likely to*be faced 
simultaneously with many of the same diffi- 
culties in aggravated form. It would be 
foolish to expect that easy or quick solutions 
can be found for these problems ; but public 
utterances of recently appointed Ministers, 
while stressing the gravity of the position in 
no uncertain fashion, all give rise to the 
impression that it is the intention of the 
Government to tackle the situation with th 
utmost realism, no matter how painful the 
consequences may be for all of us during the 
next few years. As in the past the people of 
this country will accept necessary hardships 
against a background of facts plainly stated 
and understood. 


BURDEN AND INCIDENCE OF TAXATION 


Two points stem to me to be worthy of 
mention once again. First, the burden and 
the incidence of taxation which les so 
heavily upon industry, and second, the prime 
necessity of achieving higher production in 
industry. Bankers have been very conscious 
over a number of years of the difficulties 
facing industrial concerns by reason of their 
inability to finance themselves from earnings 
retained in the business to meet plant replace- 
ments and the cost of raw materials at the 
high prices ruling today. The result has 
been to force industry into other methods of 
finance—particularly into an excessive depen- 
dence on bank loans—and my own view is 
that some measure of alleviation is long over- 
due if the capital structure of industry is 
not to be impaired beyond remedy. As you 
are all aware, a Royal Commission has been 
set up to examine the situation, and it is 
to be hoped that a satisfactory solution will be 
found to this serious problem without undue 
delay. The memorandum submitted to the 
commission by the British Bankers’ associa- 
tion, I think, may be regarded as a model 
of clarity. 


NEED FOR HIGHER PRODUCTIQN 


With regard to the second point, it is 
admitted on all sides that in higher produc- 
tion lies the answer to most of our troubles 
—anything that can be done. towards this 
end, and towards reduction of, costs will 
assist in the ultimate solution of our difficul- 
ties. The task will not be easy, in view of 
the situation regarding fuel and raw 
materials, but full co-operation and a maxi- 
mum effort by all will do much. To secure 
that co-operation it is essential that everyone 
should appreciate the facts of the situation, 
and that appreciation will not be achieved 
unless the country’s position is explained in 
the most unequivocal fashion. These, of 
course, are matters which call for Govern- 
ment action, and all that we can do is to 
draw attention to their fundamental 
importance. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


I would now ask you to consider the 
balance sheet, from which you will find that 


. 


paid-up capital is unchanged at £2,600,000, 
and that the reserve funds stand at 
£4 million, to which figure it was raised a 
year ago. 


Notes in circulation, amounting to almost 
£13,300,000, are higher on the year by 
nearly £820,000, the increase reflecting the 
higher costs and higher wages now ruling. 


Deposits and other credit balances at 
£123,336,000 are greater than a year ago by 
£5,261,000. These are record figures which 
are well spread over our network of offices, 
and while they point to a certain expansion 
of business, it may be assumed that they 
lso afford some evidence of the present in- 
flationary tendency. 


Acceptances and engagements on atcount 
of customers at £6,016,000 are up on the 
year by £2,077,000, which is in line with the 
increasing business being done by our cus- 
tomers in the international field. 


ASSETS 


On the assets side, cash, balances with 
other banks, money at call and short notice 
in London, British Government Treasury 
bills, British Government Treasury deposit 
receipts, and other investments—which are 
almost entirely British Government securi- 
ties—produce a total of £103,220,000, equiv- 
alent to almost 76 per cent. of our liabilities 
to the public in respect of notes in circula- 
tion and deposits. 


At £38,248,000, bills discounted and loans 
and advances together show an increase of 
£8,089,000, and while such a trend bespeaks 
an active and expanding business throughout 
our offices, it is also a reminder of the burden 
which is being carried by industry today. 
Heavy taxation—of which I spoke earlier— 
has made it impossible for industrial con- 
cerns to build up the funds necessary for 
re-equipment and the financing of raw 
materials at present-day prices, with the 
result that their dependence on their bankers 
is greater than ought normally to be the case. 
The situation is no less easy for the banks 
because of the need to give heed to the 
restrictions which: have been laid upon them 
from time to time with the object of keeping 
borrowing within appropriate limits and 
channels, and it seems likely that the task 
confronting the banks will become more 
difficult so long as the erosion of real capital 
is allowed to continue. 


YEAR’S PROFIT 


As to the result of the operations of the 
year you will observe that profit is less by 
£13,167, which may be regarded as satisfac- 
tory; but I think it right to mention that 
we now face more difficult times. While it 
is true that our advances shotld earn more 
during the coming year, our costs continue 
to rise steeply—particularly salaries, which 
are by far our largest outlay. Moreover, 
the fall in the values of British Government 
securities is a disturbing feature, and cannot 
have other than an adverse effect on any 
institution which must always have funds 
invested in such securities. 

Out of the sum available the directors have 
allocated. £100,000 to contingency fund, and 
£100,000 to increase the fund for officers’ 
pensions. 
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DIVIDENDS 


Interim dividends on the “A” shares of 
7% per cent., and on the “ B” shares of 5 per 
cent., less income tax, were paid in July last, 
and it is now proposed that a further distri- 
bution of 7} per cent. on the “A” shares 
(making 15 per cent. for the year), and 5 per 
cent. on the “ B” shares (making 10 per cent. 
for the year), both subject to income tax, be 
approved. After payment of the dividends 
and allocations, the carry forward to next 
year’s account amounts to £87,829. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 

It would not be appropriate were I to 
conclude without referring to the valuable 
service rendered by all members of the staff, 
the result of whose efforts are reflected in the 
report I have presented to you today, and 
on behalf of the shareholders and customers 
alike, I offer them our sincere thanks. 


It is proposed that the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie be re-elected governor ; that I be re- 
elected deputy governor, and that the extra- 
ordinary directors, whosé names appear on 
the list, be re-elected. 


Since last we met, the directors nominated 
Sir John Maxwell Erskine, C.B.E., D.L., 
general manager of the bank, to be an 
ordinary director, and his appointment falls 
to be confirmed by this meeting. My com- 
ment here need only be brief. The balance 
sheet and report which I have just presented 
is the twentieth which has been produced 
under Sir John’s management, and I think 
you will agree that the progress of the bank 
during that period more than justifies his 
appointment to a seat on the board. It is 
proposed that_he, and Mr George Turcan 
Chiene, the ordinary director, who retires at 
this time, be re-elected ordinary directors of 
the bank. 

Mr Maurice Crichton, C.A., Glasgow, and 
Mr Ronald J. Henderson, C.A., Edinburgh, 
the auditors, will, under the Provisions of 
the Companies Act, 1948, continue in office, 
and a resolution, fixing their remuneration, 
will be proposed. 

I now move that the report and accounts 
be adopted, and I shall call upon Mr Douglas 
Mure Wood to second the motion. After that 
has been done, any shareholder who may have 
any observations to make, will have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so before I put the motion 
to the meeting. 

The resolution, having been seconded, was 


put to the meeting and carried. 





THE CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


HEARTENING INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


MR STANLEY M. WEDD ON 
PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE 


The annual meeting of The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce was held on December I1th 
in Toronto. 

Mr Stanley M. Wedd, President, said that 
the over-riding concern today was prepared- 
ness for peace. The present task was to 
mesh a preparedness progtfamme with the 
civilian economy so that Canada’s resources 
would be effectively utilised with a minimum 
of waste in business and government, while 
in their free market society they developed 
their productive facilities. The economy was 
in a good state of health, the evidence being 
an estimated gross national product of $21 
billion compared with $17.8 billion last year 
and $11.8 billion in 1945. Higher prices 
and the rising cost of imports had, of course, 
contributed to the increase but there was, 
nevertheless, a heartening core of industrial 
progress. Estimated capital investment this 


year at $44 billion indicated a continuation 
of the expanding trend of the post-war years 


in which annual investment by Government 
and business had averaged over 20 per cent. 
of the national income. 


The uneven industrial record of the past 
year reflected the shift in emphasis arising 
out of world political conditions. On the 
whole, however, the volume of industrial 
production had exceeded the 1950 aggregate. 
There had been much solid accomplishment 
in resource development during the past 
year. 

It was perhaps best exemplified in the 
preparations for working the iron ore deposits 
in the Ungava District, in further develop- 
ment at the Steep Rock Mines and in the 
Michipicoten area in Ontario, in the Oil and 
Natural Gas industry in Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan and in the aluminium project and its 
associated power development in British 
Columbia. 

It was hard to select a specific cause for 
the upward spiral of prices since the begin- 
ning of the Korean conflict but the basic 
ingredients of inflation. were present. In- 
direct methods of controlling inflation might 
be lacking in glamour but they were sounder 
in an economy which was neither at peace 
nor at war than the more drastic methods of 
price and wage controls, rationing, subsidies 
and ‘compulsory saving. He therefore 
favoured monetary and credit restrictions 
together with some restrictions on capital 
expansion and taxation measures. Their 
preparations both for peace and for defence 
would mean altering the emphasis on the re- 
quirements of an agricultural industrial 
economy. In so doing they must be agreed 
that stability rather than rigidity in their 
economic affairs was a primary objective. Its 
achievement was as much a personal as a 
government responsibility. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S REMARKS 


Mr James Stewart, vice-president. and 
general manager, dwelt chiefly on the changes 
in the balance sheet and the fiscal and mone- 
tary policies which had in the main shaped 
the course of business activity. Smaller 
security holdings were in part a reflection of 
the increase in loans. That increase had been 
necessary not only because it now cost more 
to do the same volume of business as in 1950 
but also because there were increased finan- 
cial requirements for defence production and 
associated projects. In the past nine months 
there had been a general effort to direct 
credit into productive channels. The Gov- 
ernment suggested, and the banks agreed, 
that steps should be taken to restrict the 
volume of credit as one measure of anti- 
inflationary policy. Mr Stewart suggested 
that if restrictions had not been put into 
effect the cost of living would have risen 
further. Moreover the cost of defence pre- 
parations would have been higher. 

In a brief reference to the profit and loss 
statement the general manager pointed: out 
that the amount carried forward was approxi- 
mately the same as last year, the increase in 
net profits having been practically absorbed 
by increased taxes. 


The report was adopted. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
AND AUSTRALIAN BANK 


SUBSTANTIAL NEW BUSINESS 





THE HON. DAVID BRAND’S 
STATEMENT 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The English, Scottish and Australian Bank, 
Limited, was held on December 12th in 
London, The Hon. “David F. Brand, the 
chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
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INFLATION 


Inflation of the type from «ich Australia 
is suffering results from causes partly beyond 
the power of her governmen: to cure, but 
actions taken to counter-balance the effecs 


include a stricter control of bank advances 
and of issues of capital, and recently, in the 
Commonwealth budget introduced in Octo. 
ber, substantially increased rates of direct and 
indirect taxation. The effectiveness of the 
last measure depends, of course, on the we 
made of the budgeted surplus of revenye 
over expenditure. 


With regard to the balance-sheet, advances 
to customers rose by £12,537.(00, indicating 
some expansion in the bank's clientele, in 
addition to the result of general inflationary 
movements. Deposits, curren: accounts, etc, 
have risen in the year by nearly £21 million 
—an increase of about 24 per cent. Although 
in part this is also a characte: of inflation, 
there is, on the other hand, « genuine and 
substantial element of new business included 
in the imcrease, as is proved by the rising 
number of accounts recorded in the bank's 


books.” The special deposit account of the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia has i- 
creased by nearly £5 mill ind may be 
regarded in conjunction 1 the rise of 
£9,372,000 in the special account on th 


assets side, 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 
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in she previous year, bu! an increase o 
£464,000 in operating costs reduced the im- 
provement in profits, before charging «ax, & 
£89,000. owever, taxation required 
£95,000 more than last year, with the result 


ippr yximately 


that the net profit fell 
£6,000. 


The recent substantial ease in rates 
of tax on company profit Australia does 
not affect the amount of tax payable by te 


bank, as the double taxation relief agree 
ment of 1946 allows this to ¢ et off against 
the greater tax payable by | nicd Kingdom 
companies. It is, however, pertinent @ 0% 
serve that the differential between company 
taxation in the United Kingdom 

Australia has considerably diminished. 


DIVIDEND 


From the net profit of £253,383 there has 


been paid an interim dividend of 2s MO 
share, less United Kingdom noes e 
a cost of £52,500, and £35,000 has — 
appropriated to the bank's o!\.<!s pace 
fund, The board recommend ; fina divides 
of ds. per share, less United King 


income-tax, at a cost of £10>,000. 


This leaves a balance of / 
added to the amount carricc | 
last , makes £517,931. ro" 
£183,000 has been transferred | 
reserve and, if the recommended 


end i by shareholders, ten 
remain £3 37,931 0 be edried forward in the 
profit and loss account. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR ON ALL FRONTS 


OVERSEAS EXPANSION: SHORTAGES THREATEN HOME ACTIVITY 


MR IVAN 


The rty-second annual general meeting 
Investments Limited was held at 
n’s Hotel, Birmingham, on Decem- 

1951. Mr Ivan A. R. Stedeford, the 
chairman, in the course of proposing the 

adoption of the report and accounts, said :— 
| am pleased to report another year of 
records on all fronts—in production, sales, 

exports, productivity, and profits. Trading 
profits totalled £7,776,773, compared with 
st year's record of £6,282,65l—an increase 


of nearly £1,500,000. If after taxation and 
depreciation the company is allowed to keep 
only £290,000 of the increase in profits, this 


should not deprive us of a certain sense of 
achievement. Had there been adequate sup- 
plies of raw materials our results would have 


been better still, for in few imstances were 
our factories able to work to full capacity. 
Nevertheless, the volume of our output and 
our direct export sales were respectively 50 
per cent. and 100 per cent. greater than they 
were lour years ago. 

Our rate of dividend has remained un- 
changed for five years ; it is mow only 1} per 
cent. higher than the rate we paid 14 years 
ago. Throughout these years our increasing 
profits after taxation have been ploughed back 
into the business. They have now been used 
to pay for our postwar schemes of rehabilita- 


tion and expansion, which altogether have 
cost so far over £17 million. There is no 
doubt that our good results of the last few 


years have in large measure been due to the 
careful spending of these reserves by which 
our productivity, range ‘of products, our 
exports, and the much broader foundations 


upon which the company is now based, have 
been progressively developed. 


FINANCIAL POLICY 


Events have proved this fimancial policy 
to have been right, and within reason it must 
be continued. In these times of high taxa- 
tion and rising costs—coupled with an 
expanding trade—the need for a company to 
conserve its cash resources is painfully clear. 
lt is our experience that on average a capital 
investment of 12s. 6d. is now required to 
finance £1 of turnover per annum. This 
last year we have invested an additional 
i. millon in plant and buildings; some 
{1} million im imereased credits to 
customers; and a further. £14 million 
in increased values of stock and work 
in progressaltogether an additional £5 
million. We end the year with only £290,000 
more net profit, and, but for the new prefer- 
ence capital recently subscribed, would have 
deen more than double this sum worse off in 
Our cash position. ’ 


Factors such as these have led to a con- 
‘icerabie financing problem for industry, a 
problem made more acute by the fact that 
under present taxation—which follows a law 
hot adapted to inflationary conditions—de- 
Preciation is not allowed on a realistic basis. 
Already industrial companies are finding it 
aq ry to raise mew capital to finance 


rmal developments. It was \against 
‘hat financial background, and with the 
Chance ‘or’s appeal in regard to dividend 
Policy in .mind, that your directors decided 
Jat the proper course was to recommend 


wt same dividend as last year. This decision 
vas reached im the hope that in due course 
sage propitious circumstances will enable 


ps ird to redress a position created by 
*xcepuional conditions. 


STEDEFORD ON THE NEW COST INFLATION 


ALUMINIUM DILEMMA 


The results of the Aluminium Division 
were satisfactory, with home and overseas 


demands much exceeding our expanded 
capacity. The new large rolling mills of the 


South Wales Aluminium Company were 
Started up on first trials a month ago, and 
they are fulfilling every promise, but it 
is unlikely that enough aluminium will be 
available for this costly plant to be operated 
economically throughout 1952. Adequate 
metal supplies were an important considera- 
tion before we embarked on this project, and 
in high official consultations at the. time, 
though we did not receive a definite promise, 
we were encouraged to proceed. It is not 
surprising, as it has turned out, that there is 
a shortage of aluminium and that for 1952 
an allocation scheme is necessary. What is 
surprising is that our modern South Wales 
mills, because they represent new capacity, 
have been allocated less than one-tenth of 
what they need. We feel this allocation,- un- 
supported as it appears to be by economic 
considerations, ignores too many important 
factors for it to endure as an equitable divi- 
sion. 

The cycle division—which produces the 
famous Phillips, Hercules, Armstrong. and 
Norman bicycles and Brampton components 
—had a year of records in output and sales 
of both bicycles and components. Exports 
were up by well over 25 per cent.; those to 
the United States were increased sixfold and 
are still mounting. More than half the total 
exports of the British cycle industry again 
flowed from your factories, and competing 
cycle manufacturers received record de- 
liveries of our components for the assembly 
of their machines. 

New problems now threaten the industry, 
These arise from the serious shortages of 
basic materials, particularly steel. e can 
appreciate the difficulties in deciding. priori- 
ties—but few claims could be much stronger 
than those of the bicycle industry. The con- 
version value of steel into bicycles is among 
the highest of all British products sold 
abroad ; the great bulk of the industry’s total 
production is sold overseas ; while some ex- 
porting industries are now experiemcing 4 
recession, the export of bicycles and = 
components continues to expand. e 
German cycle industry is not handicapped 
by these shortages of material, and it has a 
considerable surplus manufacturing capacity 
which it seeks to use for exports; the 
Japanese cycle industry is also entering the 
arena at the double, and is well equipped for 
the fray. British cycle manufacturers’ hands 
must be freed to fight for their markets, won 
at such cost and effort. ie 

Your Electrical Division, by seizing 
opportunities and developing new activities, 
has also achieved a record year in a com- 
petitive field, thus offering a welcome fore- 
taste of the results we may reasonably expect 
with the removal of the manufacturing 
restraints that the national shortage of 
electric power has placed upon this long 
frustrated industry. 


TUBE DIVISION’S NEEDS 


Both the Steel Tube and General 
Engineering Divisions acquitted themselves 
well during the year, and each made a 
generous contribution to the group’s results. 


T.I.’s steel tubes are becoming more and 
more high precision components of machines 
and appliances ; this greatly increases the 
conversion value of the steel, and the in- 
creasing integration of our tubular products 
in the manmwfacturing processes of other com- 
panies’ products offers scope for greater all 
round manufacturing efficiency and economy. 
But of all the steel using industries, the 
precision tube manufacturer is, I venture, the 
worst threatened by’the steel shortage. For 
many years we have Seen compelled to buy a 
large proportion of our supplies from abroad. 
This has been done with the full approval of 
the steel industry. The complete shut down 
of tube steel imports early this year im- 
mediately confronted us with a grave situa- 
tion. We maintained output for a time by 
consuming stocks, but later the level of tube 
production had to be reduced and this led to 
some short time working at a few of our 
factories. Urgent negotiations have been 
undertaken by the authorities for a renewal 
of imports, while we have continued produc- 
tion at the reduced level, involving a further 
depletion of stocks at a critically fast rate. 
We have received official assurances that this 
situation will be largely corrected, but definite 
news of forthcoming supplies to make good 
anything like. the deficiency is still lacking. 

It is surely improvident that a strategic 
product like this should be left more vulner- 
able than most to the vagaries of world steel 
supplies. 

Steel for the precision tube industry has 
long been a “ Cinderella ” of the British steel 
industry, which has not yet undertaken its 
manufacture to the extent needed nearly to 
meet home demands, We feel confident that 
Brigish steel makers, “in full acceptance of 
their responsibilities towards tube makers 
dependent upon them and the key industries 
they serve, will see that tube steel occupies a 
more prominent place in their future manu- 
facturing programmes. 


EXPORTS £17 MILLION 


Direct exports, for the sixth year in succes- 
sion, exceeded all previous records. At over 
£17 million, they were up £3 million over 
last year’s record. An important feature was 
the increase of over 200 per cent. in the value 
of our exports to North and Central America, 
and these continue to grow. 

We now have a manufacturing stake in 
Australia, Canada, India, South Africa and 
the Argentine, and there is already ample 
evidence that each of these overseas invest- 
ments in funds, skill and effort promises a 
most satisfactory return. We attach great 
importance to our interest in Canadian in- 
dustry through our partnership in Standard 
Tube and T.I. Limited, of Woodstock, 
Ontario. The company is progressing rapidly 
with fine results, and plans for extending its 
field of operations are well in hand. 

Your South African companies have made 
good progress. The new factory for. the 
manufacture of “ Simplex” Electrical equip- 
ment by Southern Engineering Supplies 
Limited will shortly be completed, and our 
cycle company near Johannes —Hercules 
& Phillips Cycles (South Africa) Limited—- 
has completed its first full year’s trading and 
the results were most satisfactory, Your 
cycle factory mear Madras, India, was 

jally opened just over two months ago. 
I attended the ceremony with my colleagues, 
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Mr Lancaster and Mr Andrewes, and it was 
decided to extend the company’s operations 
to the manufacture of cycle components in a 
factory to be built alongside the present one. 

We also studied the prospects in India for 
the manufacture of electrically welded pre- 
cision mechanical and pressure tubes and we 
decided upon the project, subject to the 
approval of the Indian authorities. Pre- 
liminary talks with Messrs Tata Limited 
were encouraging on the matter of steel sup- 
plies in particular and collaboration gener- 
ally. We have also acquired the long- 


established trading company, Roberts 
McLean and Company, of Calcutta. Phis 
will strengthen our existing marketing 


arrangements itt India. 


HOME PRODUCTIVITY UP 


At home, with full employment before 
rearmament. was properly under way, a 
general labour shortage was inevitable. By 
now it has become acute, and great difficulty 
is experienced in replacing normal wastage. 
It is, therefore, important that all fair means 
for stepping up man-hour output be adopted. 
We have pressed on with the redeployment 
of men and machines, together with incen- 
tive schemes, and the figures I have quoted 
this morning indicate what we have achieved 
largely by these means. There are other 
ways, too. One is by the avoidance or reduc- 
tion of accidents. At the end of the war our 
rate of reportable accidents in the shops was 
already lower than the average in the engi- 
neering industry. With a view primarily to 
preventing physical suffering, we set our- 
selves to improve it, A reduction of over 
50 per cent. has been achieved in five years. 
In terms of safety, this means that on average 
a T.I. works employee can now expect im- 
munity from accident for 39 years instead of 
about half that period. In terms of additional 
production, it is equivalent to the output of a 
factory employing 100 adults working full 
time. 

We have also improved our productivity 
by scientific mechanisation. Our particular 
interest in this technique is reflected in our 
recent acquisition of the New Conveyor Com- 
pany Limited, of Smethwick, which is among 
the leaders in the design, layout and manu- 
facture of mechanical handling equipment. 
Our remaining home front developments are 
centred on the £10 million plans I briefly 
described last year, which generally are pro- 
gressing as fast as circumstances permit, and 
will become effective by stages over the next 
few years. 

Although the world still provides a sellers’ 
market for capital goods and certain scarce 
materials, there are signs that increasing 
effort will be needed to expand—or even 
maintain—the sale of British merchandise 
abroad. In this situation, the solidarity of 
the sterling area assumes particular im- 
portance. It has proved over the years to be 
good business for all its members and has 
developed into a powerful stabiliser of world 
trade, opening up channels which no other 
currency could serve. Our American friends, 
I imagine, must recognise this by now, even 
though they may make reservations about the 
special benefits enjoyed by members. This 
might be a good time to remember that 
Britain has made many sacrifices to maintain 
its efficiency. 


History of past benefits is important only 
in that history has a habit of repeating itself. 
For a year or so the sterling area has worked 
in Britain’s favour, but this should not 
obscure the fact that the very nature of a 
balancing system like the sterling area is that 
the balance swings easily from one side to 
the other, as it may well do again before 
long. When it does our partners will doubt- 
less look for help in the direction from which 
help has always been forthcoming, and they 
will not look in vain. It is vital that we of 
Britain do everything necessary to fortify 


confidence in sterling, but a like effort on the 
part of all members is equally important, and 
perhaps we are not: unjustified in looking for 
it. 

APATHY TO RISING COSTS 

In previous addresses, I have urged inter- 
national co-operation in the economic field. 
The events of the past year, with their trail 
of economic dislocation unhappily provide 
eloquent testimony to this need, but co-opera- 
tive action followed the formula of too little 
and too late, and never have the world’s com- 
modity markets been shaken by such damag- 
ing price fluctuations, We had hoped before 
the Korean conflict that the relatively mild 
inflation prevailing here would be finally 
absorbed by growing productivity, but our 
recovery, backed by such slender reserves, 
was not proof against this heavy onslaught 
from outside. It is important to realise that 
the familiar fiscal remedies against “ too 
much money chasing too few goods” are not 
the right remedies against this new type of 
inflation. The pressure now at work, is a 
“cost inflation” caused by prices, wages and 
costs chasing each other up an alarming 
spiral, and stimulated by basic wages and 
salaries being linked with the cost of living 
index without regard to production. 

We must arrest this mad career ; but we 
seem to have been overtaken by an apathy to 
the difficult circumstances. Perhaps this 
explains why we have failed to get from both 
sides of industry the great overall effort of 
mind, skill and brawn necessary for the 
greater output and the lower costs which are 
the first essentials. To achieve these, I be- 
lieve a new approach to the whole question of 
incentives is needed; that sight should not 
be lost of the universal truth that few will 
normally work harder, longer, better or take 
the yoke of heavier responsibility, unless it 
is’ effectively made worth their while; and 
that meantime every endeavour should be 
made to perfect the technique of measuring 
productivity so that an agreed and realistic 
yardstick can in time be developed. If we 
reach these objectives, we shall have done 
the least necessary to contain our position. 
It is not enough, however, only to put our 
house in order, much though there is to be 
done. The world is fast becoming ah econo- 
mic entity with the circumstances of each 
unit affecting the others, and with conditions 
in the United Kingdom, as the world’s 
biggest market, having a particularly far 
reaching influence. Above all, therefore, we 
need a sustained effort to get international 
co-operation for agreed economic policies. If 
this could emerge, the lamentable experiences 
of the past eighteen months may have served 
a useful purpose. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend approved. 





SINGER MOTORS LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of Singer 
Motors Limited, was held on December 12th 
in London, Mr A. E. Hunt (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The improved results were again derived 
from our normal business of motor car 
manufacturers, for so far we are not engaged 
in any way On work in connection with the 
defence programme, although we are anxious 
to make our contribution. 


The indication in the directors’ report is 
that conditions have not improved since the 
end of the financial year. To be more ex- 
plicit, material licences were considerably 
reduced after the end of the first quarter 


of 1951 and have been further cut for the 
fourth quarter. 
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While research and develosment w.. 
continue our S$.M. 1500 Salo a aie 
major changes, although a fur:h. lien 
the Roadster for the export marke: hy; ‘rnb 
introduced—series 4 AD—which js." 


same engine as that in the §.M. 1599 
The directors’ policy is, as far se necou) 
to maintain a steady rate of diy PA 

The recommendation regardino +h, 
dend, in line with advice received on 
effect of the White Paper, wis ann. 


2 the divi. 


prior to the change of Governy nat ee 
directors are giving consideration to the 
present position. - 

The report was adopted and 3 final diy 
dend of 3} per cent., making 7 nee cei = 
the year, was approved. __ Saree 

At a subsequent extraord nary genera! 


meeting a resolution was 


: Passed adopt 
new Articles of Association cs 





LAKE VIEW AND STAR 
LIMITED 


SIR JOSEPH BALL’S SPEECH 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Lake View and Star Limited, was held on 
December 12th in London. 

Sir Joseph Ball, K.B.E., the chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: The result 
of the year’s operations was a mining profit 
of £563,789, which compares with £567,120 
earned during the previous year. From this 
the sum of £340,000 has been appropriated 
for U.K. taxation, as against £321,500 last 
year, the increase being due to the increases 
in the rates for income tax and profits tax 

Two interim dividends, each of 6d. per 
share, less tax, were declared during the year, 
absorbing a net amount of £73,500. Your 
directors recommend the payment of a fina 
dividend of 1s. 6d. per share, less tax, thus 
maintaining the total dividend at last year’s 
rate, viz., 2s. 6d. per share. 

Current assets exceed current liabilities by 
£441,666. During the year, a one-third in- 
terest in the Porphyry Gold Mine wa 
acquired from The Wiluna Gold Mines 
Limited, and we have assumed the admins- 
tration of the Porphyry Company 

Development footage during the year was 
increased by 4,367 to 21,867 feet. The total 
ore reserves at July 1, 1951, are estimated 
at 4,100,400 tons, averaging 4.72 dwt. per 
ton. : 

Although a greater tonnage of ore wis 
milled, the average working cost, excluding 
retreatment of old residues, increased by 
4s. 5d. to 35s. 2d. per ton. 

Whilst the shortage of skilled miners con- 
tinues, the average number of men employed 
underground during the year increased by # 
to 453, and the total average of all employees 
by 63 to 987. 

The major factor affecting the whole of 
the company’s operations was the constaa! 
rise in working costs, and since the end of 
the year under review there have been stil 
further increases in the basic wage, with the 
result that costs per ton amounted during 
the four-week period ending November 
1951, to no less than 39s. 7d. per ton, a0 
the end of rising costs is not yet in sight. 

It is satisfactory to note, however, that 
development work continues to show vey 
favourable results. P 

The abandonment by the I.MF. pepe 
ties of attempts to control the sales of ee 
at a premium in the free market, was a 
followed by an official announcement by 
Australian Government that producers sel 
gold in Australia would be allowed wee r 
100 per cent. of their production at the — 
free market price. This should pty 
result in a increase of profit to Lake a 
and Star amounting, in a full year on T 
basis of the 1950-51 production figures, ° 
some {130,000 sterling. 

The report was adopted. 
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AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED 


A VERY GOOD YEAR 
SUCCESS OF NEW “SEVEN ” 
EXPORT TURNOVER EXCEEDS £45 MILLION 
MR L. P. LORD’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-seventh annual general mect- 
‘ag of the Austin Motor Company, Limited, 
was held on December 6th at Longbridge 


Works, Birmingham, Mr L. P. Lord, the 
chairman, presiding. : ; s 

The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment: 

I think the accounts are self-explanatory 


and hope you will consider them satisfactory. 

We have had a very good year, and I 
would like to express our thanks and good 
wishes to all our staffs and workpeople, 
suppliers and agents. 

The vexed problem of replacing fixed 
assets, particularly plant and equipment, at 
current and continually rising prices, still 
remain The strain thrown on industry’s 
resources by the ever-mounting 





pressure of inflation and the fantastically 
heavy taxation of company’s profits gives 
use for grave concern. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFIT 


Our profits this year have been high but, 
as I have mentioned before, they have been 
earned mainly abroad ; the Exchequer has 
benefited by the foreign currency we have 
brought to England and by its large share of 
the profit earned. 

The following figures will be of interest: 

1) We paid in wages and _ salaries 
£9,.565.348 gross. 

_(2) We had to provide for United King- 
iom taxation, £3,738,033. 

3) We earned from our U.S.A. and 
Canadian exports $21,671,597. 


PRODUCTION 
oduction and profits so far in the current 


inancial year have been satisfactory. Our 
lead in the export of cars and commercial 
vehicles has been maintained. The new 
Austin “ Seven,” shown for the first time at 
Earls Court in October, has been wonderfully 
received both at home end _ overseas. 
Assembly should start in the spring, but this, 
of course, depends on steel supplies. 

_ Rearmament Programme—lI mentioned 
‘ast year that we were taking over the aecro- 
plane factory at Cofton Hackett, adjoining 
the Longbridge Works. During the last 
twely e months it has been almost completely 
filled with machinery and production has 
started. For obvious reasons I cannot give 
you details of the orders we have in hand 
for the Government. ’ 

_ Extensions——The new final assembly 
building is complete and the equipment in 
operation. The whole scheme has proved 
satisfactory in every way. In another part 
of the works the installation of an entirely 
hew body paint plant is almost finished and 
from this also we expect to gain both in 
quantity and quality. 


EXPORT 


We have had a successful year in world 
- samp in spite of increasing difficulties. 
wor ‘rade exceeded that of the previous year 
og a total turnover, including U.S.A. and 
ganda, of over £45 million. With Canadian 
emand most drastically reduced by the 
“"ppling credit restrictions imposed by the 
f mnion Government, and with our most 
‘Our'shing Australian market imperilled by 
a shipping crisis, both of which troubles 
ee nee ae us in full force in the early 
Pring, it is remarkable that we have come 
“rough the year so well. 

*urning to individual products, the A.70 


Hereford and the A.40 Sports model, which 
were introduced at the 1950 Motor Show in 
London, have proved most successful, and 
the world-wide demand is beyond what we 
can at present hope to satisfy. The model 
which has played such an important part in 
our export achievements is the A.40 Saloon, 
which continues to maintain and consolidate 
its hold on world markets. Over 62,000 were 
exported in the year under review, and for 
the nine weeks from April to June 98.5 per 
cent. of our A.40 Devon output went overseas. 

The light commercial vehicles, that is 
those on the A.40 and the A.70 chassis, have 
proved very successful export products. Over 
20,000 were shipped abroad—a 12 per cent. 
increase over last year. In addition we made 
record shipments of almost 20,000 heavy 
commercial vehicles and we ended the year, 
as we began, with a full order-book. 


PROJECTED VISIT 


In my last statement I announced that I 
hoped to go to Australia and New Zealand 
early this year, but that visit had to be 
postponed. However, these are such im- 
portant markets that I am planning to fulfil 
my promise of last year and visit both 
territories early in 1952 to look over thé 
assembly plants and selling organisations 
and to gather information on the spot 
regarding future demand. 

Whilst, for the reasons already mentioned, 
results from Canada, and to a lesser degree 
the USA, have this year proved most dis- 
appointing, I believe that both these dollar 
markets will before.long revert, very largely 
if not fully, to their previous level. We 
shall then be prepared to develop them to 
the utmost and will have available newly 
acquired showrooms and offices in New York 
and showrooms and service centre in 
Toronto which will rank amongst the finest 
in each of these great commercial capitals. 

It would be wrong@#of me to express easy 
confidence as to the future of car and com- 
mercial vehicle exports. It is already clear 
that this year will be one of growing diffi- 
culties, but we have a range of products of 
proved success, and in the first seventeen 
weeks of the current year the turnover of 
our exporting subsidiary, the Austin Motor 
Export Corporation, advanced by 18 per 
cent over the previous. year. 


AUSTIN-NUFFIELD MERGER AND NEW 
AUSTIN ISSUE 

A notice of this merger was circulated to 
the shareholders of both companies, and you 
have also received particulars of the new 
capital issue of the Austin Motor Company. 

In the notice it was stated that stock and 
shareholders of each company would receive 
a detailed communication and an offer to 
exchange their ordinary stock or shares as 
soon as all the necessary formalities have 
been completed. I am afraid that at this 
early date I have nothing further to report. 
I am sure you will all agree that the unified 
cima will be beneficial and to the advan- 
tage of both companies. 

Conclusion.—With regard to the next 
twelve months, we are hoping that our 
immense programme of production for re- 
armament will be in addition to our normal 
output of cars and commercial vehicles for 
home and export, but if a world upheaval 
occurs, or the shortage of raw materials 
becomes more acute, domestic and export 
production will, of course, be affected. 

The report’and accounts were adopted. 
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THE PERUVIAN 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


PROFITS STILL SHORT OF 
REASONABLE RETURN 


MR W. H. WHITE’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
The Peruvian Corporation, Limited, was held 
on December llth in London, Mr W. H. 
White, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The gross revenue from the railways and 
steamers for the year under review amounted 
to £3,278,525, as compared with £2,459,235 
in the preceding year. The net profit for the 
past year was £514,420, as compared with 
£180,430 in the previous year. Although this 
net revenue balance was higher than that of 
any year during the past 20 years, neverthe- 
less, I must point out that some six years of 
interest on our debentures remain unsatisfied, 
and that no dividend has been paid on our 
preference stock since 1930 and none on our 
ordinary stock since the formation of the cor- 
poration. Consequently, this figure falls short 
of a reasonable return upon the loan and 
share capital invested in the railways. 

It has been decided by the directors (with 
the sanction of the supervision committee) to 
pay on January 4, 1952, Coupon No. 112, 
due April 1, 1946, for 3 per cent. gross, there- 
by reducing the balance at net revenue to be 
carried forward and available for debenture 
service to £260,932. 

The total freight carried by the railways 
during the past. year was 2,072,403 tons, 


‘against 1,928,811 tons in the previous. year, 


showing an increase of 143,592 tons, while 
the number of passengers increased by some 
247,000 from 3,157,488 to 3,404,570. 

This year we have received the full benefit 
of increases in our tariffs, but this has been 
offset to a considerable extent by further 
increases in salaries and wages to meet 
the increased cost of living and correspond- 
ingly increased charges for social services, as 
well as larger provisions to cover. the 
continued rise in prices of all materials. 


DEBENTURE MORATORIUM 


Under the provisions of the moratorium 
scheme the supervision committee have ex- 
tended the expiry date of the scheme to 
December 31, 1952. 

As previously stated, my colleagues-and I 
are determined not to attempt to formulate a 
permanent scheme of arrangement with the 
debenture holders unless and until we can 
see, with reasonable certainty, that the cor- 
poration will be able to implement its terms 
and so avoid future default. The results for 
the past year give hope that the time for doing 
this is near. Unless, therefore, there should 
be a setback due to unforeseen causes, either 
of a national or international character, your 
directors (in conjunction with the supervision 
committee) hope to formulate a permanent 
scheme for submission to the debenture 
holders and the stockholders some time next 
year—that is, when the probable course of 
business for the current year can be assessed. 

With continued developments in Peru’s 
large mineral and other resources, it would 
seem reasonable to expect that the corpora- 
tion’s gross revenue will continue to increase, 
especially when additional rolling stock and 
equipment are brought into service to meet 
road competition more effectively. _ There 
must, however, be set against this the fact 
that costs of operation continue to increase 
and that, consequently, net revenue may 
suffer unless such increases in costs are met 
by higher tariff rates where the traffic can 
bear it. 


The report was adopted. 
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CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED 


: CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 
RECORD OUTPUT 
INCREASED ACTIVITY OVERSEAS 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Crompton Parkinson Limited was held in 
London on December 14th, Mr Albert 
Parkinson, M.B.E, (the chairman), presiding. 

I would like to refer to the recent election 
of Mr Arthur Parkinson to the Board. The 
son of our late chairman, Mr Frank Parkin- 
son, he joined the company in 1936 and, 
except for a period of war service, has been 
with us during the whole of the intervening 
period of 15 years, latterly as an executive 
director. He will bring to the deliberations 
of the Board an excellent knowledge of the 
company’s affairs, gained by his close per- 
sonal contact with many branches of the 
company’s operations at home and overseas. 

During the past year difficulties have been 
accentuated by the continued inflationary 
movement and the rearmament programme, 
which have had the effect of increasing costs 
and creating greater shoiiages of essential 
materials and labour in all grades. 

Nevertheless, we have been able to over- 
come the difficulties to a considerable extent 
and, knowing what we. have had to face 
throughout the year,.1 consider the results 
to be satisfactory. 

The manufacturing and trading results of 
the past year are almost identical with those 
of the previous. year. 

The surplus from trading together with 
the income from investments amount to 
£,1,474,445, an increase of £8,623 over the 
corresponding figure of the previous year. 
Increased taxes, offset by a reduction in the 
transfer to specific reserves, have converted 
the above figures to a consolidated net in- 
come of £550,128, which is £10,582 less than 
a year ago, After deducting the interests 
of minority shareholders in subsidiary com- 
panies and the increases in reserves and 
balances carried forward in those companies, 
the net income taken to account by the 
parent company is £2,090 less than last year, 
viz., £489,245. 

The dividends paid and recommended by 
your Board, together with the proposed allo- 
cation of £10,000 to the Central Benevolent 
Fund, together absorb £399,910. 


DEVELOPMENT AND RESEARCH 


The record output and sales achieved 
during the past year are a vindication of the 
confidence we have displayed in the past 
and to which we have given tangible expres- 
sion in our programme of development and 
expansion. The transfer of the manufacture 
of fractional horse-power motors to a new 
and modern factory some years ago has 
brought its reward in the multiplication of 
output’ by three. The enlargement of our 
manufacturing capacities for incandescent 
and fluorescent lamps and tubes, for rubber 
insulated cables and for batteries has brought 
similar results in varying degrees. 

The growing technical complexity of 
our range of pfoducts and the scientific 
problems arising from the improvement of 
production techniques lead inevitably to the 
increase of research as the handmaiden of 
technical and production development. From 
these factors arise the building of new 
development and research laboratories and 
the expansion of existing facilities. 


FINANCE 


Although the resources of your company 
and its subsidiaries have again increased 





during the past year, they are, of necessity, 
fully employed in the business. 

The increasing difficulties of the material 
supply position coupled with increased prices 
and costs have raised the figure of stock-in- 
trade and work-in-progress to a new height 
of .£5,147,199. Sundry debtors and prepay- 
ments at {3,808,004 are nearly a million 
pounds higher than they have ever been 
before. 

These high figures are partly the result 
of world inflation, the pace of which in 
recent years has made it impossible -for a 
business to be maintained on its previously 
adequate capital. 

Unless conditions change it seems probable 
that the Board will find it desirable, at a 
suitable opportunity next year, to raise 
further additional capital of a more permanent 
nature. 


OVERSEAS MANUFACTURE AND TRADE 


The extension of our interests in joint 
manufacturing and selling ventures has con- 
tinued. These comprise new manufacturing 
activities in New Zealand, India and Pakistan, 
and the expansion of other production facili- 
ties in Australia, South Africa, New Zealand 
and India. All these operations are conducted 
in conjunction with leading British com- 
panies in our industry with which we are 
in active sales competition throughout the 
world, and are sound evidence of the desir- 
ability and possibility of industrial co- 
operation where common interests exist. 

The expansion of our overseas manufac- 
turing interests in the British Common- 
wealth and elsewhere through subsidiary 
companies has continued and is continuing. 
You will be interested to know that the pro- 
portion of your company’s interests in the 
‘British Commonwealth and India to the 
total worth of the company is now more 
than one-third. This proportion has in- 
creased during recegt years and is still 
increasing. 


DIVIDENDS 


The dividends on the Preference stock 
have been paid at the end of March and 
September last and an interim dividend of 
3% per cent. actual was paid on the Ordinary 
and “A” Ordinary stocks at the end of June. 

Recommendations of a final dividend and 
cash bonus aggregating 74 per cent. actual 
on the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary stocks of 
the company repeat the total distribution of 
recent years. These recommendations are 
based, as in the past, only on what your 
Board judges to be in the company’s best 
interests, that is, the retention in the busi- 
ness of a reasonable proportion of the net 
earnings of the year to assist in the financing 
of future expansion. 

The directors recommend that £10,000 
should be paid to the Central Benevolent 
Fund. For each of the past fourteen years 
you have allocated £5,000 to this fund, but a 
combination of circumstances has now 
brought us to the point when the fund’s 
annual payments exceed its annual receipts. 

In a world of rapid change it becomes 
ever more difficult to forecast the future, but 
as far as can at present be seen the future 
for our industry is satisfactory. 

For all we have achieved, in the past year 
and in earlier years, our grateful thanks are 
due to our employees of all grades and I am 
ue to have this opportunity of paying this 
tribute. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CONSOLIDATED GOLD 
FIELDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, LIMITED 


RECORD DIVIDEND 1\¢ OME 


The annual general meeting of this . 
; : Mali Om. 
pany was held on December | 2:) jy London 
Mr Robert Annan, the chairman, ip the 


course of his speech, said: The principal 
feature of the working profi: of £1,347,099 
of the operating company, Ne Consolidated 
Gold Fields, Limited, isthe continued 
crease in dividends on investments, which 
£1,146,000 are the highest in the history of 
the company. : 

As the apcatins company has declared 
dividend of 3s. per share on its ordinary 
shares, your directors recommend the pay 
ment of a like dividend on the ordinary shares 
of The Consolidated Gold Fields of Sait 
Africa, Limited. 

At the West Driefontein Mine good pro. 


gress is beitig made. Development results 
date have been most encouraging. At Doom. 
fontein the Annan Shaft intersected the cap. 


bon leader in November, 1950, and the 
decision has been taken to proceed to produc. 


tion -at the earliest date. The dividend 
income of West Witwatersrand Areas coq. 
tinued to rise this year as a result of ap 
increased dividend by Blyvooruitzicht and q 
maiden dividend from Libanon. These mines 
have not yet reached their ful! planned pro- 
duction, and with West Driefontein and 
Doornfontein now approaching production 
the prospects for the future are bright 
Important developments have also bees 
taking place in the production of platinum 
and Rustenburg Platinum Mines Limited, 
is again increasing its capacity. Our holding 


in this industry has now become an asset of 
very considerable value. 
e report was adopted 





NORTH KALGURLI (1912), 
LIMITED 


COSTS. CONTINUE TO RISE 


The annual general meeting of North 
Kalgurli (1912), Limited, was held on 
December 12th in London 

Mr C. T. Ley, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: The gross profit for the 
year was £202,281, which 1s within a few 

the same as last year. Provision for 
taxes was £113,200, against { 112,050. After 
placing £25,000 to a contingencies account 
and deducting the interim dividend paid in 
March of Is. share, less tax, there remains 
a sum of (71.278, out of which we recom: 
mend the payment of a final dividend of Is. 
per share, less tax, leaving the carry forward 
slightly higher at £42,403 against £38523 

The final results of the current year have 
still to reach us, but the board decided that 

ile recommending the fina! dividend of Is 
per share, less tax, it would be prudent not 
to continue paying any bonus this year. 

The profit and loss account reflects the 
present-day tendencies very clearly. a 
ceeds of ore treated have risen by £88,798 
which is accounted for by the increased - 
of gold and a slight increase in tonnage, ” 
mining costs have risen out of ai! proporuss 
by £84,323. Including the amount deriv 
from the increase in tonnage, | will be sect 
that this great effort has on!) improved out 
net t by the relatively small sum 

2,500. 
: Some relief from the burden of taxation 
would help materially, and there 8 always 


‘the hope that the world w’! reach 3 i 


bo < , " : f 
alistic tion of the true value oF 
and will be prepared to pay *" equitable 
price to acquire it. 

The report was adopted. 
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COVENT GARDEN 
PROPERTIES COMPANY 


SLBSTANTIAL PROPERTY 
ACQUISITIONS 


y-seventh ordinary general meet- 


ing of ent Garden Properties Company, 
Limite is held on December 6th in 
London, Sir Brian Mountain, Bart. (the 
chairm presiding. 

The fo lowing is an extract from his circu- 


} nent :-—- - 
~The nue of the company and its sub- 
nounted to £423,292, an increase 
of me n £8,000 over the previous year. 
The revenue from the Covent Garden 
Marke nd surrounding properties was 
shthy than for the previous year, but 
en more than compensated by the 
ncreast ncome from the company’s other 
propel ind investments. Pe 
You rectors afte constantly considering 
prop for increasing the revenue of the 
mpany, and a number of steps have been 
taken ng the current year which your 
directors feel should bring about, in due 
course material improvement in the com- 
pany’s enue, subject to any future legis- 
During the year your directors received, 
nd in interests of the company accepted, 
n attractive Offer for its shareholding in 
Sanctuary Buildings Limited. ‘The sale was 
mpleted after the end of the company’s 
ear, but effect has been given to it 
n the accounts at June 30th, and the surplus 
on the sale of the shares has been taken to 
capital reserve im the balance sheet. The 
eeds are in course of reinvestment. As 
uence of the sale the amount of 
nents in the subsidiary company shown 
valance sheet has been reduced. 


FURTHER ACQUISITIONS 


Since June 30th the company has acquired 
further substantial interest in the ordinary 
shares of Clarendon Property Company 
Limited, and has made an offer of 26s. per 


share to the holders of the remaining ordinary 
shares of that company. This offer has been 
successful, and the company now owns Over 
per cent. of the ordinary shares of Claren- 
don Property Company Limited: Your 


| directors consider that this imvestment will 


prove sausfactory. c 
Since the end of the year negotiations 

have been concluded for the acquisition of 

a group of properties of an aggregate value 


of abour £1,500,000. The properties are / 


almost all in London (with the exception 
of a few in the Home Counties) and com- 
prise a2 number of shops let to first-class 
multiple and other established tenants and 
several ofhce properties. The properties are 
al present subject to certain mortgages, some 
of which are in process of being rearranged, 
and the necessary finance for the purchase 
of the equity interest is being provided 
amos! entirely out of the company’s avail- 
able rsources. The improvement in income 
arising from the transaction will be only 
paruy reflected in the accounts for the year 
tnded une 30, 1952. 

_The charge for taxation shows an increase 
o £-4,000, of which £20,000 relates to 
roi. tax due mainly to the increase from 
*v per cent. to 50 per cent. in the rate 
‘narged on distributed profits as from 
January 1, 1951. The net profit of the com- 
pany, alter providing for taxation, debenture 
mter etc., is £90,351. An interim divi- 
ag of 24 per cent. on the ordinary shares 
has ready been paid, and it is proposed 
‘0 pay a final dividend of 

making a total of 5 cent. for the year, 
reunst 4 per cent. for the 


be carried forward of £75,730. 


NAHUMS HOLDINGS 
LIMITED 


COMPANY’S 75TH ANNIVERSARY 


EXCELLENT TRADING RESULTS 
ACHIEVED 


The second annual general meeting of 
Nahums Holdings, Limited, was held on 
December-13 in Manchester, Mr Daniel R. 
Nahum (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: This year 1951 marks the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
the firm. We have pride in the fact that, 
with the exception of one year during which 
a business reconstruction took place, a profit 
has been earned for each of the 75 years. 

The accounts for the year ending June 30, 
1951, disclose very satisfactory trading 
results. The group trading profit for the 
year amounted to £207,987, compared with 
£175,784 for the previous year. The increase 
is mainly attributable to the additional profit 
obtained on a larger volume of turnover than 
in 1950. 

In our mills the increased volume of pro- 
duction has been accompanied by a rise in 
productive efficiency when compared with the 
previous year. The considerable amount of 
capital outlay involved during the past few 
years in modernising the plant and machinery 
would appear to have been already, therefore, 
partially justified by results. It is expected 
that the major programme of modernisation 
will be completed by March, 1952. 

The group net profit, after taxation, 
appropriate to Nahums Holdings, Limited, 
amounted to £79,334, compared with 
£74,616 in 1950. 

The directors recommend the payment of 
a final dividend of 5 per cent., less income 
tax, on the ordinary share capital of the com- 
pany, which, with the interim dividend of 
10 per cent., less income tax, makes a total 
distribution of 15 per cent. for the year. 

The group net profit, after taxation, of 
£79,334 will, therefore, be disposed of as 
to £31,055—that is, 39 per cent.—in the form 
of distributions (net) to the members of 
Nahums Holdings, Limited, and as to 
£48,279—that is, 61 per cent.—by way of 
amounts retained within the group. It is of 
interest to note that in your group roughly 
63 per cent. of the available net profit was 
absorbed by income tax and profits tax. 


CURRENT TRADING PROSPECTS 


Dealing with current trading results and 
prospects for the remainder of the present 
financial year, it is satisfactory to record that 
the group turnover and net profit for the first 
three months of this year were in excess of 
the comparative amounts for the previous 
year. This result has, however, been 
achieved mainly as a result of sales effected 
prior to June 30, 1951. Unfortunately, with 
the notable exception of our yarn business, 
we have experienced a severe recession in 
trade during the past few months, and at the 
time of preparation of this statement there 
is little indication of any marked resuscitation 
in business. : 

It is impossible at the present time to 
forecast future trading conditions in the 
textile industry, but it is the intention of your 
board to continue to pursue a policy of 
avoidance of long-term commitments and to 
reduce progressively the amount of bank 
finance employed in the business. Although 
the present indications point to the conclu- 
sion that the record turnover and net profit 
for the past financial year may not be reached 
this year, your group is well placed to take 
full advantage of any improvement in trading 
conditions. 

The report was adopted. 
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CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTIES 


EXPANSION MAINTAINED 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of this company was held on December I1th 
in London, Sir Gilfrid Craig, D.L., the chair- 
mnan, presiding. The following is a summary 
of his circulated statement: — 

The steady progress of the company’s busi- 
ness has been’ well maintained and the final 
results show a. very satisfactory increase. 

The gross rentals at £167,387 show an 
increase of £7,955 over last year’s record 
figure and after deduction of property out- 
goings, Management expenses and leasehold 
redemption, the net income of £143,848 
exceeds that of the previous year by £10,302. 
The board recommend a final dividend of 
8 per cent. and a cash bonus of 3 per cent. 
on ‘the ordinary shares, making a total of 
15 per cent., the same as last year. 

The board seek to increase the borrowing 
powers of the directors to £1,500,000 in order 
to continue their policy of steady expansion, 
and have under consideration the issue of 
further ordinary share capital to existing 
ordinary shareholders. 

Consolidated Accounts.—The net rents and 
interest snow an increase of £11,841 and the 
net revenue at £105,450 is an increase of 
£3,753 over that of last year. The net in- 
creas¢ in total assets is a littl under 
£105,000, and the surplus of assets over 
liabilities, at £707,189, shows an increase of 
£16,041, a gratifying position when one con- 
siders that all the assets are shown at cost, 
the vast majority of which are included at 
prewar figures. 

Since the close of the financial year we have 
continued with our policy of expansion, 

The report was adopted, 





MALAYALAM 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


MR H. W. HORNER’S ADDRESS 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Malayalam Plantations, Limited, was held on 
December 13th in London, Mr H. W. Horner 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated address :— 

The directors propose to repeat the 
special grant of £10,000 to employees and 
the employees’ provident fund, to add 
£55,000 to the general reserve, to set aside 
£40,000 to a replanting reserve, to pay a 
final dividend of 10 per cent., making 15 per 
cent. for the year, and to carry forward 
£103,448. 

The company owns 71,364 acres of land, 
of which 20,869 acres are planted with tea, 
19,843 acres with rubber, 1,897 acres with 
fuel trees and 125 acres with cardamoms. 
The areas are constituted by 31 separate 
estates. 

Given favourable climatic conditions we 
estimate during the current year to produce 
increased crops—14,644, Ib. in the case 
of tea and 6,146,000 Ib. in the case of 
rubber. As far as we can foresee, tea should 
contintie to realise a satisfactory price and 
subject to amy further rise in cost it is 
reasonable to ex good results. 

Export of rub from India is prohibited 
and the internal controlled selling price for 


the whole of the year under review was 90.8 ° 


cents a Ib., equivalent to about Is. 53d. a 
Ib. in London, where for the corresponding 
period the average price was 3s. 93d. It has 
been fixed since May, 1951, at Rs.1.28 a Ib., 

wivalent to about 2s. 03d. a Ib. in London 
w for the same period, the average price 
has been about 3s. 9d. 

The report was adopted. 


. 
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BRITISH ASSETS TRUST 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
MR A. C. BLAIRS 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
the company was held at Edinburgh on 
Thursday, December 13th, Mr Alastair C. 
Blair, chairman, presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts the chairman said:— 

Mr W. H. Fraser resigned ‘as chairman 
of the company last March and I have been 
appointed by your directors chairman in his 
place. I am glad to say that we continue 
to benefit from his help and advice, as he 
remains a director, and I should like to take 
this opportunity to record how much the 
company owes to him. He joined this Board 
and was appointed chairman during the 
most difficult period of the war, after the 
death of Mr Robertson Durham in 1941. 
His sound judgment, allied to unfailing con- 
fidence, has been an inestimable source of 
strength to the company, and all those con- 
nected with its management, in dealing with 
many difficult problems both during the war 
and since. 


HELPING LONG TERM INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


From the balance-sheet you will notice 
the value of our funds invested in 
unquoted securities now represents 4.7 per 
cent. of the total. This reflects your direc- 
tors policy of helping long-term industrial 
expansion both here and overseas. Now 
that individuals with money available for 
such investment are becoming difficult to 
find, industrialists must look moré and more 
to the institutional investor for the provision 
of fresh capital. Although these invest- 
ments are not quoted, your directors keep a 
careful eye upon the progress of each under- 
taking in which we have a stake. 

I would emphasise that, as in previous 
years, no credit has been taken in the valua- 
tion for the London premium on our dollar 
securities, although this amounts to over 
£700,000. Ignoring this premium, some 32.8 
per cent. of our funds are invested in the 
United States and Canada. 

From the revenue account you will see 
that no profits tax has yet become payable, 
owing to the fact that we still have a balance 
of tax allowance from previous years. If it 
had not been for this unused allowance the 
tax payable would have been approximately 
£18,000 in the accounts now before you. In 
the current year we estimate that the figure 
will be some £30,000, but this will be 
reduced to around £20,000 by using up the 
balance of the allowance. As the future of 
this tax is rather uncertain, your directors 
present intention is to draw on the tax 
reserve for any amount payable in respect of 
the current year. 


} . 
that 


DIVIDEND 


Income has again been satisfactory, 
although, owing to the change of the com- 
pany’s accounting period, the comparative 
figures are of very little value. In recom- 
mending a dividend of 2s. 3d. per unit, less 
tax, on the ordinary stock, the directors have 
borne in mind many different factors arising 
from this change of the year-end, and in 
particular the fact that this dividend now to 
be paid will be the only distribution made 
during the present tax year. Owing to the 
special circumstances this should not be 
taken as a basis for future dividends. 

I would remind you that the interim divi- 
dend for the current year will be paid next 
June. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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GLAXO LABORATORIES 


PROFITABLE EXPORTS 


RESEARCH SAFEGUARDED 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
Glaxo Laboratories Limited, was held on 
December llth in London, Sir Harry 
Jephcott, the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated review:— 

During the year Mr O. F. Morgan, M.P.S., 
previously home. sales manager, was 
appointed executive director in charge of the 
home sales department. 

The accounts reflect a considerable increase 
in our business, especially in export, the in- 
crease in trading profit being almost entirely 
due to export and oversea business. The 
directors consider an increase of dividend 
would be appropriate, and a final dividend 
of 74 per cent., making 22} per cent. for the 


year, is recommended. 


CHARACTER OF THE BUSINESS 


I believe that there are few who are aware 
that the product whose name is perpetuated 
in the name of the company, ceased to be 
on sale in this country more than ten years 
ago. I think it timely, therefore, that I 
should refer particularly to our work and 
policy. 

Av the conclusion of World War I our 
principal business was the manufacture and 
sale of infant milk foods. The sales of food 
products are still large, and we have no inten- 
tion of withdrawing from this field. How- 
ever, the margin of profit on these goods is 
now very low, and the contribution to our 
further growth from this part of the business 
is likely to be relatively unimportant. 


Some twenty-five years ago we began to’ 
manufacture the then newly discovered 
vitamin D. Since that date we have devoted 
ourselves particularly to pharmaceuticak pro- 
ducts that would have application both at 
home and overseas. A considerable expan- 
sion of this field had already occurred at the 
outbreak of World War II, when we under- 
took the manufacture of some products 
previously imported from Germany. During 
the war we began the manufacture of peni- 
cillin ; later, streptomycin and vitamin B,, 
were added. Today our main business is the 
production of pharmaceutical preparations, 
in which the antibiotics play an important 
part. 


Particularly since the end of World War II 
we have given much attention to the building 
up of research, the outcome of which by its 
nature is uncertain. Only a small proportion 
will give rise to new products or to improved 
processes. Furthermore, only over a period 
of time can the individuals of a research 
organisation be knit into an- effective team. 
For this reason, apart from others, research 
is wisely maintained immune from fluctuat- 
ing trading conditions. The reserve for 
future research and development has, there- 
fore, been increased to secure a continuance 
of our research, even in years of less profit- 
able trading. 


RATIONALISATION AND PRICES 


With the progress of médical knowledge 
products may gradually fall into disuse, 
involving the determination to discentinue 
them. Upon the introduction of a new pro- 
duct there may be uncertainty about the most 
useful pack. Eventually there are many 


packs, and the number is swollen by their 
repetition in several languages. Much atten- 
tion has been given to this problem and over 
300 packs have been discontinued in the past 


2 


two years without real inco; 


enience t 
customers. o 


All this has made it possible 
our factory operations ; labour 
have been installed at a cos: 
£250,000, and our staff have 
co-operated in using them. 


The _ result, 


to rationalise 
“SAVING devices 
Of more than 
most helpfully 


together with technical 
improvements, has been not only to absorh 
increased costs without price increase, by 


indeed to reduce prices for the majority of 
our products. Whilst the volume of sales a 
1951. was more than five times that of 1947 
the money value was only two and a hal 
times, so that in 1951 our customers paid, on 
average, less than half as much as they would 
have paid in 1947 for the same cuantity of 
our products, and they have been saved in all 
many millions. 

We regret that for our food products some 
price increases have been inevitable owing 
to the cost of raw and packing materials, 
especially milk, and further considerable 
imcreases are upon us. We do not consider 
it equitable that the purchasers of food pro- 
ducts should be subsidised by those needing 
essential medicines. Nevertheless, we have 
tried to diminish this burden, and our per- 
centage gross profit margin on these articles 
is today less than one-half of prewar. There 
remains for us little, if any, net profit upon 
these sales. 


EXPORT ACHIEVEMENTS 


Sales at home have increased in money 
value by only 8 per cent. and in volume by 
25 per cent. ; export sales, in contrast, have 
increased by 60 per cent. in value and have 
doubled in volume. Though there has been 
some increase in turnover, the home market 
has chiefly benefited by price reductions 
made possible by the increased factory pro 
duction for export. This oversea trading s 
widespread. and extends to more than sixly 
countries throughout the world. 


World-wide trading is carried on wit 
more difficulty and risk than business # 
home. Trade with many countries is subject 
to the hazards of import licensing and 
exchange, and the latter is by no meals 
always promptly available ; there may some 
times be delays of nine months or mor 
before payment for goods :s received. Pay- 
ment for financial and other services is sud 
ject to yet greater limitations and delays. 1 
many export markets international competi- 
tion, especially American and German, * 


steadily increasing and this ‘s a trend likely 
to continue. 

The Government, very tightly, bs 
exhorted manufacturers to expand 


export business, but so far has been able t0 


do little of @ practical and constructs 
nature to foster it. The financing of — 
activities is now subject to further contre 
over and above those properly applying rs 
foreign exchange. In trading —_ pe 
necessary to give heed to the wishes of ve 

who live in the country ; it cannot oe 
out in a manner theoretically devise ad 
secure the maximum immediate return ©® 

United Kingdom Treasury. 


attaching 


Moreover, the additional risks ¢ ee 
export trading should be recognis. 
not advocating extravagant 1°00 be itt 


holders, but directors should 
to recognise in dividend 
greater risks. 3 a 

In spite of difficulties, it ' essen 
the export business of this country 
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and it is our intention to do this 
of our ability. “Our export sales 
past year were more than four 

of four years ago. We take pride 

have so far been able to do in our 
ets. 


\FIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


e can claim that some part of 
n trading is due to our own 
clearly the general economic 
ir oversea markets has played an 
Although no falling off is 
tinued expansion at the recent 
) be expected. Indeed, our pre- 
on resources could not sustain 
ss, we face the future with such 
it we have undertaken to spend 
1 increasing our manufacturing 
greater part in the United King- 
further projects are under con- 


; are due to the excellent team- 
| and enthusiastic staff, at home 
With their continued help and 

will be our endeavour to 
that our large capital expendi- 

\! justified in the mterests both 

port trade and of the company. 


ind accounts were adopted. 





DICTOGRAPH 
TELEPHONES 


PERIOD OF FURTHER PROGRESS 


PRICI 


7 


of Pr 


Decem! er llth, in L 
‘~_ Jman and joint managing director) pre- 

The fo] 
Flated st 


Siding 


eenth annual general meeting of 
Telephones Limited was held on 
i3th in London, Mr Philip V. 
he chairman) presiding. 

wing are extracts from the chair- 
ilated statement:— | 

rucularly gratifying after another 

ear to be able to present accounts 


results which reflect further progress. 
result of the development of the pro- 


ind sales potential of both your 
; during the last year, the volume 
s has been increased by more than 


ent., notwithstanding the difficulties 


ed in obtaining raw materials. 
trade continues to increase, but 


expansion is restricted in several 


mport and other regulations. The 
yntribution to the nation’s exports 
» about one-third of the total pro- 
the two companies. As anticipated 
), the trading of the subsidiary com- 
mpian Reproducers Limited, has 


nsiderable expansion. 
nsolidated profits of the group before 


shown at £143,083 against 
Out of the profits for the year 
‘ant sum of £86,388 is reserved for 
‘hat is approximately 12s. in the £. 
rd recommend a total distribution 
ent. for the year. The total reserves 
up amount to £220,252, which is 
il to the issued ordinary capital. 
S unwise to attempt to forecast 
n 1952, but the figures of the 
the early months of the current 
ir are considered satisfactory. 
rt was adopted. 





S TAILORS LIMITED 
RECORD SALES 


“nty-third annual general meeting 
Tailors Limited was held on 
Sir Henry Price 


lowing is an extract from his circu- 


CMent | — 


The dominating factor in relation to the 
year’s trading was undoubtedly the unpre- 
cedented rise in the cost of wool. Our sales 
for the year easily surpassed all previous 
figures. 

The board considers that the trading profit 
of £993.418, which shows an increase of 
£86,819 over last year, is satisfactory. 

In March this+year we acquired a chain 
of 44 retail shops in Scotland which for 
many years had traded very successfully 
under the well-known name of Claude Alex- 
ander. 

During the year we have had to meet 
Wage increases and other continuing rising 
‘costs of production and operation, but in 
spite of the rapid movements in the wool 
market>and these other factors, our cloth 
purchases made before the rise enabled us to 
avoid alterations in our selling prices which 
have constantly remained very much below 
the Board of Trade maximum. Even at the 
present tume with wool prices six times above 
prewar prices, we are still selling a good 
quality worsted two-piece suit at {7 I5s., 
which is approximately only three times the 
. prewar price, and very near to achieving our 
ambition to provide a suit for the average 
man at a cost of one week’s wages. 

I am satisfied that our organisation is well 
equipped to grapple with and overcome any 
further problems which may be ahead. 

The report was adopted. 





BERALT TIN AND 
WOLFRAM, LIMITED 


MR F. GATES ON WOLFRAM PRICE 
FLUCTUATIONS 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Beralt Tin and Wolfram, Limited, was 
held on December 11th in London. 

Mr F. Gates, chairman of the company, 
in the course of his speech said: At our last 
general meeting I referred to the sudden 
sharp fluctuations to which the price of our 
principal product, wolfram, is subject, with 
particular reference to a period in the latter 
half of 1949, when world supply was far in 
excess of demand and wolfram was almost 
unsaleable. 

The figures now presented to you show 
the opposite side of the picture and relate to 
a period during which demand has out- 
stripped supply and the price has had to be 
raised sufficiently to encourage the working 
of high-cost deposits throughout the world. 


SALES POLICY 


In March, 1951, when our output of 
wolfram had been running steadily for some 
months at about 160 tons per month, the 
company was asked by the Portuguese 
authorities if we could increase the output 
and enter into a contract with the U.S. 
Government for a period, thus providing 
U.S. dollars against which the company 
would, of course, receive the equivalent in 
escudos. s 

We found it possible, in compliance with 
this request, to increase output to about 200 
tons per month, and in June last entered 
into a contract with the U.S. authorities for 
1,000 short tons to be delivered at a fixed 
price over a period of two years. In October 
we concluded a contract with the Ministry 
of Materials, also for a period of two years, 
for 100 tons per month, 50 tons, of which 
were sold at a fixed price and 50 tons at the 
market price prevailing from time to tme. 
Both these contracts were reported in the 


PiWe are thus left with a balance of some 
Pon A go sonal caltae feet mln 
discretion as a margin t eventu- 
alities. These arrangements, I consider, 
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place the company in a stronger position 
than at any previous time in its history. 


MINING OUTLOOK 


As for the mine itself, you may rest 
assured that the main section, from which 
present output is entirely derived, has opened 
up in depth in a way which fully confirms 
the optimistic forecasts I have from time to 
time made to you. 

I come now to the wolfram-tin area known 
as Vale da Ermida which I referred to at 
our last meeting as being a sector of potential 
importance. 

We have done more work in this area, but 
the veins so far exposed are not comparable 
in width or mmeral content with those in 
the main mine. The area contains a very 
large tonnage of mineralised ground and we 
shall continue our study in order to deter- 
mine at what prices of tin and wolfram it 
can be worked profitably. 

Over a great many years the company has 
always done its best to comply strictly with 
all the laws of Portugal and to do everything 
possible for the welfare of employees. I 
am sure the Portuguese authorities recognise 
this and appreciate the efforts which have 
established on the barren hills a self-con- 
tained township with a fine hospital, 
churches, cinema, football ground, swimming 
bath and other recreational facilities. 

Let me now try to sum up the company’s 
present position and prospects. We have a 
mine producing the highest grade of wolfram 
which is well known to steel manufacturers 
throughout the world, and we have reserves 
of ore available for years to come. 

The company is bound, as in the past, 
to have its “ups and down” owing to the 
mercurial nature of the wolfram price, but 
the contracts into which we have entered 
should, as far as I can see, ensure a reason- 
able margin of profit for some time to come. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





PATERSON, LAING AND 
BRUCE 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Paterson, Laing and Bruce, Limited, was 
held on December 7th in London, Mr F. E. 
Bruce Mead, M.A., A.A.A. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

In the course of his speech, the chairman 
said: The profit for the year amounted to 
£356,039 before providing for taxation. This 
profit constituted a record in the company’s 
history as also did the sales figures. The 
total available after providing for all taxation, 
and bringing in the previous year’s balance 
together with an over-provision for taxation 
amounting to £8,684, was £229,229. Deduct- 
ing from this figure the sum of £33,732 paid 
by way of dividend, there remained £195,497. 
Out of this sum your directors have trans- 
ferred £86,366 to stock reserve, thus building 
it up to a total of £200,000 and £35,000 to 
general reserve, . 

In Australia there still exists a rigid price 
control. In the case of our own trade, the 
gross profit margin allowed is fixed at a very 
keen percentage. On the other hand, wages 
which constitute a major item in our over- 
heads, have risen steeply. It has been 
inevitable, therefore, that we should have 
sought increased trade in order to keep open 
the gap between gross profit and overheads. 
Your directors are alert to the fact that over- 
heads must be carefully watched, so that 
satisfactory results may still be maintained 
even though the turnover be diminished. 

We consider that the —, pgs which 

stralia is passing is a peri adjustment 
fa We tare aaa falth in Australia, and 
its capacity for expansion. We have, more- 
over, great confidence in the future of this 


company. 
te The report was adopted. 
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CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 


PRODUCE OFFICER required by the Government of Nigeria for 
the Department of Marketing and Exports for one tour of 18 to 24 
months with prospect of permanency. Commencing salary according 
to qualifications and experience in scale £711 rising to £1,290 a year, 
including allowances. Outfit. allowance £60. Free passages for 
Officer and wife and assistance towards the cost of children’s 
passages or their maintenance in this country. Liberal leave on full 
salary. Carididates, under 40, should have had a good education 
and preferably hold a University Degree in Commerce, Economics 
or Agriculture, or a Diploma of an approved Agricultural College. 
Experience in the inspection and grading of agricultural products 
an advantage. ; 

Apply at once by letter, stating age, full names in block letters 
and full particulars of qualifications and experience, and mentioning 
this paper to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4, Millbank, London, 
S.W.1, quoting on letter M.25572.C. The Crown Agents cannot 
undertake to acknowledge all applications and will communicate 
only. with applicants selected for further consideration. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL, PIETERMARITZBURG AND 
DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA 


Applications are invited for a SENIOR LECTURER IN HISTORY 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, tenable at Pietermaritzburg. 


Salary seales: Men £600 x £25—£900 p.a. 
Women £550 x £25—£725 p.a. 


plus cost of living allowance, which is at present £256 p.a. for 
married men and £109 p.a. for single officers. The. initial salary 
will be determined in accordance with qualifications and experience. 
Further particulars ani information as to the method of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
“ closing date for the receipt of applications is December 31, 





MARKET RESEARCH 

We are looking for a man (Or woman) who would qualify as No. 2 
in our Market Research department. This is a responsible post and 
practical experience in field survey work is desirable, as well as a 
degree in Statistics or in Economics, with Statistics as a special 
subject. 

Tecidentally. we are always interested to see those who, although 
without practical experience, have the same academic training and 
who would like to work in this fleld. 

In either case write fully and in confidence, stating salary required, 
to J. K. Lambert, F. C. Pritchard, Wood and Partners Limited, 
25. Savile Row, London, W.1. 


AYTON’S, ‘Wine Merchants, 2a Duke Street (Manchester Square), 
4° Wil. Tel.: Wel. 8808. 


OY gee ee DIRECTOR required for Argentine Subsidiary (B.A.) 
4 of British Ethical Pharmaceutical Company. Similar adminis- 
trative experience desirable, technical qualification an advantage, but 
not. essential, must have fluent Spanish. Age 30 to 40. Excellent 
salary and prospects.——-Write Box 826. 


.™ American Company-.in the pharmaceutical fleld offers a most 
4 progressive position to a young Organic Chemist or Chemical 
Engineer desiring to make commercial production his career. The 
Company is in the early stages of production in the United Kingdom. 
Candidates should have a first-class general educational background, 
should possess a good nisoestty ore in either Organic Chemistry 
or Chemical Engineering and should have had some years’ practical 
experience. Adequate training for this progressive Executive posi- 
tion will be given and it is most important that the successful 
candidate should have the enthusiasm and ability to make rapid 
progres& envisa by the Compahy.—<Application giving complete 
details of education and career to date to Box 802. 


YAR HIRE COSTS LESS at Gordon Inglis Ltd. Chauffeur-driven 

limousines by the mile or contract.—For terms please telephone 

Mr. Cobber, at FREmantle 1844 (after 8 p.m. and Sundays, 
KNightsbridge 1419). 





A DVERTISER, early thirties, seeks appointment on Sales Execu- 
L% tive with _e ve National Company. Wide experience Home 
and Export marketing. First-class contacts Grocery and Chemist 
trade, Fluent 3 Buropean languages. Impeccable references.—Box 822, 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 




















A Metropotitan College Modern Postal Course t the most efficient, the most economica., and the mos’ 
convenient means of prepatation for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Econ, 
LL.B. ee ae es ree Decrees. Civil Service, Loca! Government and Commercia 
Examinations, 


Also expert posta! tuition for Prelim, Exams. and for the professiona: exams. in A i 
lap, Seler Management, 4c. std many intensely practical (non-cxam,) courses in 
conameneial 


jetis. 
More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. Text-book ending tibrary Moderate teas, payabic 
Write today ror prospectus, sent FREE on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in which intereste. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 





by 





THE ECONOMIST, Dec: 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGuH:, 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Uncorporated in the Colony 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent’ and % he en 


ot 1929 of the Colony ance No. ¢ 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - . . |. * * $20,000,090 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . £6, 


ead Office: HONG KONG —~ °20,000, 
€HAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. sit kari UR Mc - 














> RSE, C.B.e. 
on : -B. 
London Managers: S, A. Gray, MC. A. M Sales wee BE 
ANCHES Be OBE 
BURMA CHINA (Con) — ENDEA MALAYA on. 8 honKpo @ 
Rangoon Bombay Bf » Bahru . ~ a0 (Con, 
CEYLON *Swatow Calcutta Kuala Lump 9s. 
Colombo Tientsin INDO-CHINA Malacca Hemmer 
CHINA *Taingtao Haiphong Muar PHiLivenn 
*Amoy DJAWA (JAVA) Saigon Penang Me 
*Canton Djakarta JAPAN Singapore M 
*Chefoo Surabaja Kobe “S Singapore acer 
*Dairen EUROPE Oxaka (Orchard Road 
*Foochow Hamburg Tokyo Sungei Patani oe 
*Hankow Lyons Yokohama Teluk Anson “Ki — 
*Harbin HONG KONG MALAYA NORTH te a 
*Moukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO Usa 
*Nanking Kowloon Highlands Brunei ‘ 
Peking Mongkok Ipoh a, ng. 
* Branches at nt not ting, Nasir 
BANKING BUSINESS O EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprebensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by (he p 
Companies in ae Saleiae 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 
COSSOR (CANADA) LIMITED, OF HALI FAX, 


NOVA SCOTIA 
(A_SUBSIDIARY OF A. C..COSSOR LIMITED) 


Requires General Manager. Company develops and m: " 

electronic instruments, both commercial and Sader conttame fm 
Dominion Government and others, and lave an established factory 
and brilliant young technical team. 7 


This is no routine P San but opportunity for Executive with energy 


pon and self-reliance to expand a young enterprise in a coming 
Financial and contractual ability essential, technical knowled 


and experience in electronic industry desirable. Rem, 
salary and commission according to qualifications and pen ata : 
Applications, in writing, giving particulars as to age, education 
qualifications, previous experience and present salary, iogether with 
names of two persons who can speak from recent persona! knowle 
of applicant and to whom reference may be made, should be sent. in 
an envelope marked ‘* Private,” to the Secretary to the Joint 
Haneeis pisenters, A. ©. Cossor Limited, Highbury Grove, 


Conn Oy patton ak Rrvcahed > that te (Incorporated in 
; w mite ability).— END NOTICE-—ORDINARY 
CAPITAL STOCK.—At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held 
today a final dividend of seventy-five cents per share on the Ordinary 
Capital Stock was declared in respect of the year 1951, payable in 
Canadian Funds on February 29, 1952, to shareholders of record at 
3 p.m. on Decembér 28, 1951. Of this dividend twenty-five cents is 
attributable to railway earnings and fifty cents to income from other 
sources, ay ae of the Board, FREDERICK BRAMLRY, Secretary. 
Montreal, December 10, 1951. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability)—DIVIDEND NOTICE—PREFER- 
ENCE STOCK.—At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held today a 
final dividend of Two per cent. on the Preference Stock was declared 











in respect of the year 1951, payable on February 1, 1952, to stock 
holders of record at 3 p.m. on cember 31, 1951. Ey Order of the 
paard, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montrea!, December 10 

NOSMETICS! If you are the Managing Director of a Company 


making or distributing cosmetics, this may imterest you 
Advertiser, 34, has wide experience in Home and Export marketing 
of general roducts. Several European languages. Excellent 
references, me executive experience in cosmetics field; 
chemists’ connections.—Box 821. ; 

SSENTIAL TO ALL BUSINESS MEN!—" Advaniazes of trading 

as a limited Co.,"" by T. A. Herbert, LL.B. Barrister-at-Lav 
(post 1s. 8d.), from “ 2d Angie French Press Agency, Ltd., 1%, 
Albany Street, London, N.W.1 (EUS, 8308/8178), who have TRUST 
INVESTMENT C. REGN. for sale. Ready for use. complete. £0 


: Better send WINE TOKENS 


No need to worry whether your choice will be t2 
BUSINESS - business friend's palate. Wine Tokens give double 
CHRISTMAS pleasure—choosing and drinking (ic . our prosperity) 
PRESENTS the wine that will be exactly to his ‘site. 
Wine tokens are sold_and exchange! by most wine 
merchants and are available from ‘ - «pwards. 
SPONSORED BY THE FRIENDS OF WINE, | \)\) SP RS PLACE cd 
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MURRAY-WATSON 


IMITE 


Advertising & Marketing 


Home and Overseas 


58 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 35084 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY }!°- 
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